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AN 


INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF THE 

WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


BOOK V! 

Op the Revenue of the Sovereign or 
Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of the Expenses of the Sovereign qf CommonweaHh* 
Paht^ FiHst. 

Of the Expense of Deferfce, 

The first duty of the sovereign, that of protecting 
the society from the vi^ence and invasion of other 
independent societies, can he performed only by 
means of a military force But the expense both of 
preparing this military force in time of peace, and 
of en^loying it in’ time ©f ;war, is very different in 
the different states of secitety, in theMil^^nt periods 
of improvement. 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and rudest 
state of society, such as we find it among the native 
tribes of North America, every man is a warrior as 
VOLJV. B 
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well as a hunter. When he g»es to war, either to 
defend his society, or to revenge the injuries which 
have been done to it by other societies, he maintains 
himself by his own labour, in the same manner as 
when he lives at home. His society, for in this state 
of things there is properly neither sovereign nor 
cornmonwealth, is at no sort of expense, either to 
prepare •him for the field, or to maintain him while 
he is in it. 

Among nationsj of shepherds, a more advanced 
state of society, such as we find it among the Tartars 
and Arabs, every man is, in the same manner, a 
warrior. Such nations have commonly no fixed 
habitation, but live, either in te ds, or in a sort of 
covered waggons which are easily transported from 
place to place. The whole tribe op nation changes 
its» situation accordins: to the different seasons of the 
year, as well as according to other accidents. When 
its herds and flocks haveo consumed the forage of 
pnp uart of tht country, it removes to another, and 
from that to a third. In the dry season, it comes 
down to the banks of the rivers ; in the wet season, 
it retires to the upper country. When such a nation 
goes to war, the warriors will not trust their herds 
and flocks to the feeble defence of their old ipen, 
their women and children ; and their old men, their 
women and children, will hot be I^t behind w^fhout 
defence and without subs^tehce. The whole nation, 
besides, being accustomed to a wandering life, even 
in time of peace, easily takes the field in time of v^r. 
Whether it marches as an atmy, of moves about as 
a company of herdsmen, the way of life is nearly tbe 
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same, though the object proposed by it be very dif- 
ferent. They all go to war together, therefore, and 
every one does as well as he can. Among the Tar- 
tars, even the women have been frequently known 
to engage in battle. Tf they conquer, whatever be- 
longs to the hostile tribe 4s the recompense of the 
victory. But if they aiv' vanquished, all is lost ; and 
not only their herds and flocks, but their women and 
children, become the boo^y of the conqueror. Even 
the greater part of those who survive the*action are 
obliged to submit to him for Jhe sake of immediate 
subsistence. The rest are commonly dissipated and 
dispersed in the tiesert. 

The ordinary •lift, Uie ordinary exercises of a 
Tartar or Arab, ^prepare him sufficiently for war. 
Running, wresjling, cudgel-playing, throwing the 
javelin, drawing the bow, &c., are the common 
pastimes of those whef live in the open air, and are 
all of them the images. of \iar. When a Tartar or 
Arab actually goes to war, he is mjiintained^by his 
own herds and flocks which he carries witk^^hfrnTui 
the same manner as in peace. His chief or sove- 
reign, for those nationsfhave all chiefs or sovereigns, 
is at no sort of expense in preparing him for the 
field; and when he is irv,it, the chance of plunder is 
the ‘only pay which he either expects or requires. 

A#i army of hunters jcan seldom exceed two or 
three hundred men. The precarious subsistence 
which the chase aflbrds could seldom allow a greater 
riomber to keej» together for any considerable time. 
An army of shepherd|i on the contrary, may some- 
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times amount to two or three hundred thousand. 
As lon^ as nothing stops their progress* as long as 
they can go on from one district, of which they have 
consumed the forage, to another which is yet entire, 
there seems to be scarce any limit to the numter 
who can march on togeC^ier. A nation of hunters 
can never be formidable to^the ci^jilized nations in 
their neighbourhood. A nation of shepherds may. 
Nothing can be more con/.emptible than an Indian 
war in N6rth Amertca. Nothing, on the contrary, 
can be more dreadfuli than a Tartar invasion has 
frequently been in Asia. The judgment of Thucy- 
dides, that both Europe and Asia* could not resist 
the Scythians united, has been veMfied by the expe- 
rience of all ages. The inhabitanti of the extensive, 
but defenceless plains of Scythia {r Tartary, have 
begi frequently united under the dominion of the 
chief of some conquering horde or clan; and the 
havoc and devastation of Asia have always sig- 
nalizeTi their uaion. The inhabitants of the inhos- 
pitaflrSileserts of Arabia, the other great nation ot 
shepherds, have never been united but once ; under 
Mahomet and his immediate successors. Their 
union, which was more the effect of religious en- 
thusiasm than of conquest, was signalized in the 
same manner.- If the hunting nations of Anjerica 
should ever become shepherds, thei^' neighbou^Jiood 
would be much more dangerous to the European 
colonies than it is at present. 

In a yet more advanced state of society, among 
thdse nations of husbandmen |vho have little foreign 
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commerce, and no other manufactures but those 
coarse and •household ones which almost every pri- 
vate family prepares for its own use, every man, in 
the same manner, either is a warrior, or easily be- 
coi!ies such. They wht> live by agriculture generally 
pass the whole day in the open air, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the*^' seasons. The hardiness of 
their ordinary life prepares them for the fatjgnes of 
war, to some of which tljeir necessary occupations 
bear a great analogy. The necessary occifpation of 
a ditcher prepares him to wor|^ in the trenches, and 
to fortify a camp as well as to enclose a field. The 
ordinary pastime# of such husbandmen are the same 
as those of shephetfcft, and are in the same manner 
the images of war? But as husbandmen have less 
leisure than sheyherds, they are not so frequently 
employed in those pastimes. They are soldiers, hut 
soldiers not quite so mitfch master^of their exercise. 
Such as they are, howevej*, it seldom costs the sove- 
reign or commonwealth any expense tg prepareHhem 
for the field. 

Agriculture, even in its rudest and lowest state, 
supposes a settlement ; •some sort of fixed habita- 
tion which cannot be abandoned without great loss. 
When a nation of mere hqsbandmen, therefore, goes 
to war, the whole people cannot take the field to- 
gether. The old men, the women and children, at 
least,* must remiSn at. home to take care of the 
habitation. All the men of the military ^ge, how- 
pver, may take the field, and, in small nations of 
^his kind) have frequently done so. In every nation 

B 3 
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the men of the military age are supposed to amount 
to about a fourth or a fifth part of the whole body of 
the people. If the campaign too should begin after 
seed-time, and end before harvest, both the husband- 
man and his principal labourers can be spared fi'om 
the farm without much* Joss. He trusts that the 
work which must be done fh the ryean time can be 
well enough executed by the old m^n, the women, 
and the children. He is «ot unwilling, therefore, to 
serve without pay during a short campaign, and it 
frequently costs the s^>vereign or commonwealth as 
little to maintain him in the field as to prepare him 
for it. The citizens of all the different states of 
ancient Greece seem to hswe seri^d in this maimer 
till after the second Persian war;^ and the people of 
Peloponnesus till after the Pelopoipiesian war. The 
Peloponnesians, Thucydides observes, generally left 
the field in the summer, and returned home to reap 
the harvest. The Rofnai^ people under their kings, 
and during the first ages of the republic, served in 
tTie^'^awe manner. It was not till the siege of Veii, 
that they who stayed at home began to contribute 
something towards maint^ning those who went to 
war. lu the European monarchies, which were 
founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, both 
hafore and for some time after the establishment of 
what is properly called the feudal law, the*, great 
lords, with all their immediate dipendents, used to 
serve the crown at their own expense- In the field, 
in the same manner as at home, Hhey maintained 
themselves by their own revenue, and not by any 
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stipend or pay which they received from the king 
upon that particular occasion. 

In a more advanced state of society, two different 
causes contribute to render it altogether impossible 
that they who take the* field should maintain them- 
selves at their own expense*. Those two causes are, 
the progress of m^anufact'ares, and the improvement 
in the art of war. 

Though a husbandman should be employed in an 
expedition, provided it begins after seed-fime and 
ends before harvest, the interiyption of his business 
will not always occasion any considerable diminu- 
tion of his reveiAie. Without the intervention of 
his labour, nature jdCes kerself the greater part of 
the work which rAiains to be done. But the mo- 
ment that an artificer, a smith, a carpenter, or a 
weaver, for example, quits his workhouse, the sale 
source of his revenue is f?ompletely Sried up. Nature 
does nothing for him, he ^oes#ll for himself. When 
he takes the field, therefore, in defence of the poblic, 
as he has no revenue to maintain himself, h^ must 
necessarily be maintained by the public. But in a 
country of which a greatfpart of the inhabitants are 
artificers and manufacturers, a great part of the 
people who go to war myst be drawn from those 
classes, and must therefore be maintained by *he 
publici^s long as they are employed in its service- 

When the art ot war too has gradually grown up 
to be a very intricate and complicated science, when 
the event of W£ft* ceases to be determined, as in the 
fcrst ages of society, by a single irregular skirmish 
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or battle, but when the contest is generally spun out 
through s^eral different campaigns, eafch of which 
lasts during the greater part of the year, it becomes 
universally necessary that the public should mpn- 
tain those who serve the public in war, at least while 
they are employed in that service. Whatever in 
time of peace might be the ordiij^ary occupation of 
those who go to war, so very tedious and expensive 
a service would otherwi^^e be by far too heavy a 
burden upon them.*^^ After the second Persian war, 
accordingly, the arini<“.s of Athens seem to have been 
generally composed of mercenary troops, consisting, 
indeed, partly of citizens, but partl^ too of foreigners; 
and all of them equally hired ahdjpaid at the expense 
of the state. From the time oi the siege of Veil, 
the armies of Home received paj for tlneir service 
during the time which they remained in the field. 
Under the feudal governments the military service 
both of the great lords a,nd of thei» immediate de- 
pen^nts was, after a certain period, universally 
exemPhged for a payment in money, which was em- 
ployed to maintain those who served in their stead. 
The number of those wflo can go to war, in pro- 
portion to the whole number of the people, is neces- 
sarily much smaller in civilized, than in a rude 
state of society. In a civilized society, as the soldiers 
are maintained altogether by the labour oS those 
who are not soldiers, the number of the former can 
never exceed what the latter can maintain, over and 
above maintaining, in a manner Suitable to thei^ 
respective stations, both themselves and the o^teiv 
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officers of j^overnment, and law, whom they are 
obliged to ntaintain. In the little agrarian states of 
ancient Greece, a fourth or a fifth part of the whole 
of the people cons^ered themselves as soldiers, 
and would sometimes, it is said, take the field. 
Among the civilized nations of modern Europe, it is 
commonly computed that not more than one hun- 
dredth part of the inhabitants of any country* can be 
employed as soldiers, without ruin to the, country 
which pays the expense of their service. 

The expense of preparing tfie army for the field 
seems not to have become considerable in any 
nation, till long after^ that of maintaining it in the 
field had devolved^^entirely upon the sovereign or 
commonwealth. In all the different republics of 
ancient Greece, t© learn his military exercises was 
a necessary part of education impq|ed by the stat^ 
upon every free citizen. In every city there seems 
to have been a public field^in \fhich, under the pro- 
tection of the public magistrate, the young people 
were taught their different exercises by different 
masters. In this very simple institution consisted 
the whole expense which any Grecian state seems 
ever to have been at, in preparing its citizens for 
war. In ancient Rome ttt^ exercises of the Campus 
Martius answered the same purpose with those of 
the G^^nasium ^ ancient Greece. Under the 
feudal governments, ther many public ordinances 
that the citizens of every district should practise 
iwchery, as well as several other military exercises, 
were intended for promoting' the same purpose, but 
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do not seem to have promoted it so well. Either 
from want of interest in the officers ehtrusted with 
the execution of those ordinances, or from some 
other cause, they appear iq have been univer»:ally 
neglected ; and in the progress of all those govern- 
ments, military exercises seem to have gone gradu- 
ally into disuse among the great body of the people. 

In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, 
during ,,the whole period of their existence, and 
under the feudal governments for a considerable 
time after their first establishment, the trade of a 
soldier was not a separate, distincj; trade, which con- 
stituted the sole or principal occupation of a parti- 
cular class of citizens. Every object of the state, 
whatever might be the ordinary trade or occupation 
by which he gained his livelihoo3, considered him- 
Self, upon all ordinary occasions, as fit likewise to 
exercise the trade of a soldier, and upon pmny extra- 
ordinary occasions a's bound to exercise it. 

The art iff war, however, as it is certainly the 
noblest of all arts, so in the progress of improvement 
it necessarily becomes ong of the most complicated 
among them. The state of the mechanical, as well 
as of some other arts, with which it is necessarily 
connected, determines iiCe degree of perfection to 
which it is capable of being carried at any particular 
time. But in order to carry y; to this d%agree cf 
perfection, it is necessary that it should become the 
sole or principal occupation of a particular class of 
Citisens, and the division of labour [employment s] 
is as necessary for the improvement of this, as ci* 
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every other art. Into other arts the division of 
labour tempfoyments] is naturally introduced by the 
prudence of individuals, who find that they promote 
then' private interest beKer by confining themselves 
to a particular trade, than by exercising a great 
number. But it is the wisdom of the state only 
which can render Ahe trade of a soldier a particular 
trade separate and distinct from all others. ’ A pri- 
vate citizen, who in time ^f profound peq,ce, and 
without any particular encouragement from the 
public, should spend the greater part of his time 
in military exercises, might, no doubt, both improve 
himself very much in , them, and amuse himself very 
well ; but he certa^ly would not promote his own 
interest. It is the wisdom of the state only which 
can render it for •his interest to give up the greater 
part of his time to this^peculiar qfcupatioii: amf 
states have not always had this wisdom, even when 
their circumstances had b«com^ such, that the pre- 
servation of their existence required th^ they should 
have it. 

A shepherd has a grei^ deal of leisure ; a hus- 
bandman, in the rude state of husbandry^ has some ; 
an artificer or manufacturer has none at all. The 
first may, without any losS? employ a great deal of 
his tim§ in martial exercises ; the second may em- 
ploy sojhe part of it ; but the last cannot employ a 
single hour in them without some loss, and his 
attention to his ov^n interest naturally leads him to 
^flect them altogether. Those improvements in 
Husbandry too, which the progress of arts and 
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manufactures necessarily introduces, leave the hus- 
bandman as little leisure as the artificer. Military 
exercises come to be as much neglected by the, in- 
habitants of the country by those of the tt^wn, 
and the great body of the people becomes altogether 
unwarlike. That wealth,^, at the same time, which 
always follows the improvements*of agriculture and 
manufactures, and which in reality is no more than 
the accumulated produce of those improvements, 
provokes the inwision of all their neighbours. Aii 
industrious, and upon that account a wealthy nation, 
is of all nations the most likely tQ be attacked ; and 
unless the state takes some nev^jneasures for the pub- 
lic defence, the natural habits the people render 
them altogether incapable of defending themselves. 

In these circumstances, there seem to be but two 
fiiethods by wh^^h the staf^ can make any tolerable 
provision for the public defence. 

It may either, firsr, by> means of a very rigorous 
police, and ift spite of the whole bent of the interest, 
genius and inclinations of the people, enforce the 
practice of military exercj[s>es, and oblige either all 
the citizens of the military age, or a certain number 
of them, to join in some measure the trade of a sol- 
dier to whatever other trade or profession they may 
happen to carry on. 

Or, secondly, by maintaining and employing a 
certain number of citizens" in the constant practice 
of military exercises, it may render the trade of a 
soldier a particular trade, separate and distinct frotri 
all others. 
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If the state has recourse to the first of those two 
expedients, Its military force is said to consist in a 
ixulitia ; if to the second, it is said to consist in a 
sliding* army. The practice of military exercises 
is the sole or principal occupation of the soldiers of 
a standing' army, and the maintenance or pay wliich 
the state affords them is the principal and ordinary 
fund of tlieir subsistence. The practice of ‘military 
exercises is only the occasional occupation of the 
soldiers of a militia, and they derive the principal 
and ordinary fund of their subsistence from some 
other occupation. In a militia, the character of the 
labourer, artificer, or tradesman, predominates over 
that of the soldier ; in a**standing army, that of the 
soldier predominates over every other character ; 
and ill this distinction seems to consist the essential 
difierence between those two dif^rent species Sf 
military force. 

Militias have been of soverifi different kinds.^ In 
some countries the citizens destined Tor defending 
the state, seem to have been exercised only, without 
being, if I may say so, r^imented ; that is, without 
being divided into separate and distinct bodies of 
troops, each of which performed its exercises under 
its own proper and perrd^ent officers. In the re- 
publics of ancient Greece and Rome, each citizen, 
^vs lonf as he remained at home, seems to have prac- 
tised his exercises eithftr separately and iridepeii- 
,dently, or with such of his equals as he liked best; 
and not to have been attached to any particular 
^pdy of troops till he was actually called upon to 
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take the field. In other countries, the militia has 
not only been exercised, but regimented.* In Eng- 
land, in Switzerland, and, I believe, in every otlnjr 
country of modern Europe,i^ where any imperjict 
military force of this kind has been established, every 
militia-man is, even in tinse of peace, attached to a 
particular body of troops, which penform its exercises 
under own proper and permanent officers. 

Before, the invention of fire-arms, that army was 
superior in which tlie soldiers had, each individually, 
the greatest skill and® dexterity in the use of their 
arms. Strength and agility of Ijody were of the 
highest consequence, and cominorily determined the 
fate of battles. But this skill anji dexterity in the 
use of their arms could be acquired only, in the 
same manner as fencing is at present, by practising, 
n8t in great bod^s, but each man separately, in a 
particular school, under a particular master, or with 
his own particular ecjhaise.and companions. Since 
the invention* of fire-arms, strength and agility of 
body, or even extraordinary dexterity and skill in 
the use of arms, though they are far from being of 
no consequence, are, however, of less consequence. 
The natqre of the weapon, though it by no means 
puts the awkward upon a Mvel with the skilful, puts 
him more nearly so than he ever was before. All 
the dexterity and skill, it is supposed, whieh are^ 
necessary for using it, can be well enough acquired 
by practising in great bodies. 

Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to com- 
mandy are qualities which, in modern armies, are 
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more importance towards determining^ the fate of 
battles, thaft the dexterity and skill of the soldiers 
irk the use of their arms. But the noise of fire-arms, 
th« smoke, and the iiwisible death to which every 
man feels himself every moment exposed, as soon 
as he comes within eani|©n-shot, and frequently a 
long time before the battle can be well said to be 
engaged, must render it very difficult to maintain 
any considerable degrc'e f)f this regularly, order, 
and prompt obedience, even in the beginning of a 
modern battle. In an ancieitl battle there was no 
noise but what arj3se from the human voice ; there 
was no smoke, there was no invisible cause of 
wounds or death^ Every man, till some mortal 
weapon actually did approach him, saw clearly that 
no such weapon •was near him. In these circum- 
stances, and among trooj)s who hac^ some confiden(fe 
in their own skill and dexterity in the use of their 
arms, it must have been m godli deal less difficult to 
preserve some degree of regularity 2 Pnd order, not 
only in the beginning, but through the whole pro- 
gress of an ancient battle, and till one of the two 
armies was fairly defeateS. But the habits of regu- 
larity, order, and prompt obedience to command, can 
be acquired only by troO^s which are exercised in 
great ^dies. 

’ A l^ilitia, however, in whatever maimer it may 
be either disciplined or exercised, must always be 
much inferior to a well-disciplined and well-exercised 
standing army, 

' The soldiers who are exercised only once a week, 

c 2 
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or once a montji, can never be so expert in the use 
of their arms, as those who are exerciseTl every day 
or every other day ; and though this circumsf ai^‘e 
may not he of so much consequence in modern/ as 
it was in ancient times, yet the acknowledged supe- 
riority of the Prussian tro^^ps, owing, it is said, \ery 
much to their superior expertness dii their exercise, 
may satisfy us that it is, even at this day, of very 
consider9,ble consec^uence. 

The soldiers who are bound to obey their officer 
only once a week or uiice a month, and who are at 
all other times at liberty to 'manage their own affairs 
their own way, without being in^ahy respect account- 
able to him, can never be' undeif^ the same awe in 
his presence, can never have the same disposition to 
ready obedience, with those whose whole life and 
dhnduct are every day directed by him, and who 
every day even rise and go to bed, or at least retire 
to their quarters, according to his orders. In what 
is called discipline, or in the habit of ready obedi- 
ence, a militia must always be still more inferior to 
a standing army, than it rnay sometimes be in what 
is called the manual exercise, or in the management 
and use of its arms. But in mddern war the habit 
of ready and instant obedience is of much greater 
consequence than a considerable superiority in the 
management of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab 
militia, go to war under the same^ chieftains whom 
they are accustomed to obey in peace, are by far the 
best. In respect for their officers, in the habit oi 
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ready obedience, they approach near^esl to standing; 
armies. Ttte Highland militia, when it served uii- 
its own chieftains, had some advantage of the 
sanye kind. As the Hi^^dilanders, however, were not 
wandering, but stationary shepherds, as they had all 
a fixed habitation, and wene not, in peaceable times, 
accustomed to fbilow their chieftain from place, to 
place ; so in time of war they were less willing to 
follow him to any consideAble distance, or to coii' 
tinue for any long time in the field. When they 
had acquired any booty they %ere eager to return 
home, and his authority was seldom sufficient to 
detain them. In ^oint of obfcdience they were al- 
ways much inferioij^o whtit is reported of the Tartars 
and Arabs. As the Highlanders too, from their 
stationary life, spend less of their time in the open 
air, they were always less accust(;jped to rnilitar^^ 
exercises, and were less expert in the use of their 
arms than the Tartars aii4 Arfbs are said to be. 

A militia of any kind, it must be observed, how- 
ever, which has served for several successive cam- 
paigns in the field, becomes in every respect a stand- 
ing army. The soldiers are every day exercised in 
the use of their arms, and, being constantly under 
the command of their offtCers, are habituated to the 
same prompt obedience which takes place in stand- 
ing aWnies. Winy; they were before they took the 
field, is of little importance. They necessarily be- 
come in every respect a standing army, after they 
have passed a few campaigns in it. Should the 
i^var ill America drag out through another campaign, 
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the American militia may become in every respect 
a match for th^t standing* army of which the valour 
appeared,, in the last war, at least not inferior to th.at 
of the hardiest veterans of IJfance and Spain. 

This -distinction being well understood, the history 
of all ages, it will be found, bears testimony to the 
irresistible superiority which a weU-regulated stand- 
ing army has over a militia. 

One of the first standing armies of which we have 
any distinct account, in any well-authenticated his- 
tory, is that of Philkp of Macedon. His frequent 
wars with tiie Thracians, Illyrians, Thessalians, and 
some of the Greek cities in the neighbourlii|ODd of 
Macedon, gradually formed his'ivoops, whicK^in the 
beginning were probably wiilitia, to the exact disci- 
pline of a standing army* Wheii he was at peace, 
which he was very seldom, and never for any long* 
time together, he was careful not to disband that 
army. It vanquished auc^subdued, after a long and 
violdnt struggle, indeed, the gallant and well-exer* 
cised militias of the principal republics of ancient 
Greece; and afterwards, with very little struggle, 
the effeminate and ill-excrcised militia of the great 
Persian empire. The fall of the Greek republics 
and of the Persian empire^as the effect of the irre- 
sistible superiority which a standing army has over 
every sort of militia. It is the first great reflation 
in the affairs of mankind, of which history has pre- 
served any distinct or circumstantial account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequetit eleva- 
tion of Rome, is the second* All the varieties 
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the fortune of those two famous republics may very 
well be acfotinted for from the same cause. 

jProm the end of the first to the beginning of the 
second Carthaginian w^r, the armies of Carthage 
were continually in the field, and employed under 
three great generals, who succeeded one another in 
the command; Amilcaf, his son-in-law Asdrubal, 
and his son Annibal ; first in chastising their own 
rebellious slaves, afterward# in subduing the^revolted 
nations of Africa, and lastly, In conquering the 
great kingdom of Spain. The^army which Annibal 
led from Spain into Italy must necessarily, in those 
diti'erent wars, have been gradually formed to the 
exact discipline of ’^standing army. The Romans, 
in the mean time, though they had not been alto- 
gether at peace, yet the^ had not, during this period, 
been engaged in any war of verygr^t consequence; 
and their military disciplfne, it is generally said, was 
a good deal relaxed. Tlie I^maii armies which 
Annibal encountered at Trebia, Thrasymenus,*and 
Cannae, were militia opposed to a standing army. 
This circumstance, it is probable, contributed more 
than any other to determine the fate of those battles. 

The standing army which Annibal left behind 
him in Spain had the •like superiority over the 
militia which the Romans sent to oppose it, and in 
m few )4ars, under^the command of his brother, the 
younger Asdrubal, expelled them almost entirely 
from that country. 

Annibal was ill-supplied from home. The Rpman 
jnilitia, being continually in the field, became in the 
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progress of the war a well-disciplined and well-exer- 
cised standing army ; and the superiority of Annibal 
grew every day less and less. Asd rubai judged it 
necessary to lead the wholes or almost the whole of 
the standing army which he commanded in Spain, 
to the assistance of his*, brother in Italy. In this 
march he is said to have been mided by his guides ; 
and in ‘a country which he did not know, was sur- 
prised ^iid attacked by Another standing army, in 
every respect eqixal or superior to his own, and was 
entirely defeated. 

When Asdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio 
found nothing to oppose him but a militia inferior 
to his own. He conquered and subdued that mi- 
litia, and, ill the course of the war, his own militia 
necessarily became a well-disciphned and well ex- 
l^rcised standing army. That standing army was 
afterwards carried to Africa, where it found nothing 
but a militia to oppAse i1^ In order to defend Car- 
thage it beCktne necessary to recall the standing 
army of Annibal, The disheartened and frequently 
defeated African militia Joined it, and at the battle 
of Zama composed the greater part of the troops of 
Annibal. The event of that day determined the 
fate of the two rival republics. 

From the end of the second Carthaginian war 
till the fall of the Roman rep,nblic, the ehnnies of 
Rome were in every respect standing armies. The 
standing army of Macedon made some resistance to 
their arms. In the height of their grandeur, it cost 
them two great wars, and three great battles, 
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subdue that little kingdom ; of which the conquest 
would probaWy have been still more difficult, had it 
iioti been for the cowardice of its last king. The 
militias of all the civilized nations of the ancient 
world, of Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt, made but 
a feeble resistance to the standing armies of Rome. 
The militias of s®me barbarous nations defended 
themselves much better. The Scythian or ‘Tartar 
militia, which Mithridates ^rew from the countries 
north of the Euxine and Caspiaii seas, were the 
most formidable enemies whoifl the Romans had to 
encounter after th^ second Carthaginian war. The 
Parthian and Gery^n militias too were always re- 
spectable, and, upoij several occasions, gained very 
considerable advantages over the Roman armies. 
In general, however, and when the Roman armies 
were well commanded, they appear? to have been 
very much superior; ani if the Romans did not 
pursue the final conquest fithef of Parthia or Ger- 
many, it was probably because they jddged, that it 
was not worth while to add those two barbarous 
countries to an empire wli^ch was already too large. 
The ancient Parthians appear to have been a nation 
of Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to have al- 
ways retained a good deaJT of the manners of their 
ancestors. The ancient Germans were, like the 
Scythiilrfs or Tartjys, a nation of wandering shep- 
herds, who went to war uftder the same chiefs whom 
they were accustomed to follow in peace. Their 
militia was exactly of the same kind with that of 
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the Scythians or Tartars, from whom too they were 
ptohably descended. 

Many different causes contributed to relax the /dis- 
cipline of the Roman armies. Its extreme severity 
was, perhaps, one of those causes. In the days of 
their grandeur, when ii,o enemy appeared capable 
of opposing them, their heavy armour was laid aside 
as unnecessarily burdensome, their laborious exer- 
cises were neglected \s unnecessarily toilsome. 
Under the Ron^n emperors besides, the standing 
armies of Rome, tHose particularly which guarded 
the German and Pannonian frontiers, became dan- 
gerous to their masters, against whom they used 
frequently to set up their ownigenerals. In order 
to render them less formidable, according to some 
authors, Dioclesian, according to others, Constan- 
^‘tine, first withdrew them from the frontier, where 
they had always before been encamped in great 
bodies, generally ofHwow three legions each, and 
dispersed tlfem in small bodies through the differ- 
ent provincial towns, from whence they were scarce 
ever removed, but whej^ it became necessary to 
repel an invasion. Small bodies of soldiers quar- 
tered in trading and manufacturing towns, and sel- 
dom removed from thos^ quarters, became them- 
selves tradesmen, artificers, and manufacturers. 
The civil came to predominate over thebnilitai^ 
character ; and the standing armies of Rome gra- 
dually degenerated into a corrupt, neglected, and 
undisciplined militia, incapable of resisting the at- 
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tack of the German and Scythian militias, which 
soon afterwards invaded the Western empire. It 
waF^ only by hiring the ^/militia of some of those 
nations to oppose to th^/t of others, that the em- 
perors were for some time able to defend them- 
selves. The fall of’ the Wesflern empire is the third 
great revolution in ^he affhirs of mankind, of whigh 
ancient history has preserved any distinct ©r cir- 
cumstantial account, It w4s brought about by the 
irresistible superiority which the*ipilitia of a bar- 
barous has over that of a civilized nation ; which 
the militia of a nation of shepherds has over that 
of a nation of husljandmen, artificers, and manu- 
facturers. The vict^ies which have been gained 
by militias have generally been, not over standing 
armies, but over other militias, in exercise and dis- 
cipline inferior to themselves. Suc^ were the vic^ ' 
tories which the Greek nSilitia gained over that, of 
the Persian empire ; and s^h tSo were those which 
in later times the Swiss militia gained ©ver thaf of 
the Austrians and Burgundians. 

The military force of the German and Scythian 
nations who established tflemselves upon the ruins 
of the Western empire, continued for some time to 
he of the same kind in their new settlements, as it 
had been in their original country. It was a militia 
ofi shepl^rds and husbandmen, which, in time of 
war, took the field under the command of the same 
chieftains whom it was accustomed to obey in peace. 
It was, therefore, tolerably well exercised, and tole- 
rably well disciplined. As arts and industry ad- 
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vanced, however, the authority of the chieftains 
gradually decayed, and the great body^of the people 
had less time to spare for military exercises, l^jth 
the discipline and the exertjse of the feudal militia, 
therefore, went gradually to ruin, and standing 
armies were gradual Iy,Jntroduced to supply the 
place of it. When the expedient of a standing 
army, besides, had once been adopted by one civil- 
ized nation, it became \iecessary that all its neigh- 
bours should follpw the example. They soon found 
that their safety dept/nded upon their doing so, and 
that their own militia was altogether incapable of 
resisting the attack of such an army. 

The soldiers of a standing aflPny, though they may 
never have seen an enemy, yet have frequently ap- 
peared to possess all the CQurage* of veteran troops, 
-and, the very moment that they took the field, to 
have been fit to face the^ hardiest and most expe- 
rienced veterans. lu 17^6, when the Russian army 
marched into Poland, the valour of the Russian 
soldiers did not appear inferior to that of the Prus- 
sians, at that time supposed to be the hardiest and 
most experienced veterafis in Europe. The Rus- 
sian empire, however, had enjoyed a profound peace 
for near twenty years before, and could at that time 
have very few soldiers who had ever seen an enemy. 
When the Spanish war broke out in 1739, jJCngland 
had enjoyed a profound peace Ibr about eight and 
twenty years. The valour of her soldiers, however, 
far from being corrupted by that long peace, was 
never more distinguished than in the attempt upqji 
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Carthagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that 
unfortunate Var. In a long peace the generals, 
pethaps, may sometime'i forget their skill ; but, 
where a well-regulated*^ standing army has been 
kept up, the soldiers seem never to forget their 
valour. 

When a civilized nation depends for its defence 
upon a militia, it is at all tij^es exposed to be con- 
quered by any barbarous nation .which happens to 
be in its neighbourhood. The frequent conquests 
of all the civilized countries iii^sia by the Tartars, 
sufficiently demonstrates the natural superiority, 
which the militia of yi barbarous has over that of a 
civilized nation. A well-regulated standing army 
is superior to evej*y militia. Such an army, as it 
can best be mairftained by an opulent and civil-^ 
ized nation, so it can alyne defendp such a nation 
against the invasion of a poor and barbarous neigh- 
bour. It is only by metns of a standing agny, 
therefore, that the civilization of any country can 
be perpetuated, or even preserved for any consi- 
derable time. 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated stand- 
ing army that a civilized country can be defended; 
so it is only by means of it that a barbarous country 
can be suddenly and tolerably civilized. A stand- 
ing arm^r establishoe, with an irresistible force, the 
law of the sovereign through the remotest provinces 
of the empire, and maintains some degree of regu- 
lar government in countries which could not other- 
wise admit of any. Whoever examines with at- 
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tention the improvements which Peter the Great 
introduced into the Russian empire, w^ll find that 
they almost all resolve ttemselves into the esta- 
blishment of a well-regulai ed standing army. It 
is the instrument which executes and maintains all 
his other regulations. 'iThat degree of order and 
internal peace, which that' empire has ever since 
enjoyed, is altogether owing to the influence of that 
army. 

Men of repubfican principles have been jealous 
of a standing army as dangerous to liberty. It 
certainly is so, wherever the interest of the general 
and that of the principal olhcers are not neces- 
sarily connected with the* support of the constitu- 
tion of the state. The standing army of Csesar 
destroyed the Roman republic. The standing army 
of Cromwell turned the Long Parliament out of 
doors. But where the sovereign is himself the 
general, and the princip.-,! nobility and gentry of 
the country Uie chief officers of the army ; where 
the military force is placed under the command 
of those who have the greatest interest in the sup- 
port of the civil authority, because they have them- 
selves the greatest share of that authority, a stand- 
ing army can never be dangerous to liberty. On 
the contrary, it may in some cases be favourable to 
liberty. The security which it gives to sove-* 
reign renders unnecessary that troublesome jealousy, 
which, in some modem republics, seems to watch 
over the minutest actions, and to be at all times 
ready to disturb the peace of every citizen. Where 
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the security of the magistrate, though supported by 
the principal people of the country, is endangered 
by every popular discontent; where a small tumult 
is capable of bringing ‘about in a few hours a great 
revolution, the whole authority of government must 
be employed to suppress /nd punish every murmur 
and complaint against it. To a sovereign, on the 
contrary, who feels himself supported, not 6nly by 
the natural aristocracy of t^e country, but b^ a well- 
regulated standing army, the rudest, the most ground- 
less, and the most licentious remonstrances can give 
little disturbance^ He can safely pardon or neglect 
them, and his consciousness of his own superiority 
naturally disposes *fum to do so. That degree of 
liberty which approaches to licentiousness can be 
tolerated only in ^countries where the sovereign is 
secured by a well-regulated standing army. It is in' 
such countries only that^the public safety does not 
require that the sovereign shf»uld be trusted with 
any discretionary power for suppressing even the im- 
pertinent wantonness of this licentious liberty. 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, that of 
defending the society from the violence and in- 
justice of other independent societies, grows gra- 
dually more and more expensive, as the society 
advances in civilization. The military force of the 
focietyjjwhich originally cost the sovereign no ex- 
pense either in time of -p^ace or in time of war, 
must, in the progress of improvement, first be main- 
tained by him in time of war, and afterwards even 
time of peace. 
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The great change introduced into the art of war 
by the invention of fire-arms has enhanced still 
further both the expense exercising and diyi- 
plining any particular nuniber of soldiers in time 
of peace, and that of employing them in time of 
war. Both their arms^and their ammunition are 
become more expensive. A muslict is a more ex- 
pensive machine than a javelin or a how and ar- 
rows ; a cannon or a hiortar, than a balista or a 
catapulta. The p5wder which is spent in a modem 
review, is lost ifrecovi2rably, and occasions a very con- 
siderable expense. The javelins and arrows which 
were thrown or shot in an ancient one, could easily 
be picked up again, and were ^besides of very little 
value. The cannon and the mortar are, not only 
much dearer, but much heavier Jmachines than the 
balista or catapulta, and require a greater expense, 
not only to prepare them for the field, but to carry 
them to it. As theisupqvurily of the modem artil- 
lery, too, ov€kr that of the ancients is very great, it 
has become much more difficult, and consequently 
much more expensive, to fortify a town so as to 
resist, even for a few webks, the attack of that su- 
perior drtillery. In modern times, many different 
causes contribute to render the defence of the so- 
ciety more expensive. The unavoidable effects of 
the natural progress of improvement have^. in this 
respect, been a good deal enhanced by a great re- 
volution in the art of war, to which a mere acci- 
dent, the invention of gunpowder, seems to have 
given occasion. ^ 
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In modern war the j^reat expense of fire-arms 
(rives an evtdent advantaire to the nation which 
can best afford that expdfise ; and consecpiently, to 
an opulent and civilized/over a poor and barbarous 
nation. In ancient times the opulent and civilized 
found it difficult to defend^ themselves ac^ainst the 
poor and barbaroufi nations. In modern times the 
poor and barbarous find it didiculi to defend ’them- 
selves against the opulent ^rid civilized. The in- 
vention of fire-arms, an inventiorv which at first 
sight appears to be so perniciouf, is certainly favour- 
able both to the j^ermanency and to the extension 
of civilkation. 


PART II. 

Of the Expeyi^e of Justhe. 

The second duty of the so^erei§;n, that of protect- 
ing, as far as possible, every member of* the society 
from the injustice or oppression of every other 
member of it, or the duty of establishing an exact 
administration of justice, requires two very differ- 
ent degrees of expense in the different periods of 
society. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is scarce any 
property^ or at least, none that' exceeds the value of 
two or three days^ labour ; so there is seldom any 
established magistrate, or any regular administra- 
tion of justice. Men who have no property can 
i#ijure one another only in their persons or repu- 
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tations. But when one man kills, wounds, beats, 
or defames another, though he to whom the injury 
is done suffers, he who does it receives no benefit. 
It is otherwise with the injuries to property. The 
benefit of the person who does the injury is often 
equal to the loss of hin^who suffers it. Envy, ma- 
lice, or resentment, are the only passions which can 
prompt one man to injure another in his person or 
reputation. But the ^"eater part of men are not 
very frequently Under the influence of those pas- 
sions ; and the veryt.worst men are so only occasion- 
ally. As their gratification too, how agreeable 
soever it may be to certain characters, is not ^at- 
tended with any real or perrnhiient advantage, it is 
in the greater part of men commonly restrained by 
prudential considerations. Menfmay live together 
in society with some tolerable degree of security, 
though there is no civil magistrate to protect them 
from the injustice ©f tli^se passions. But avarice 
and ambition in the rich, in the poor the hatred of 
labour and the love of present ease and enjoyment, 
are the passions which prompt to invade property, 
passions much more st^dy in their operation, and 
much more universal in their influence. Where- 
ever there is great property, there is great inequa- 
lity. For one very rich man, there must be at least 
five hundred poor, and the affluence of ,the feyr 
supposes the indigence of.the many. The affluence 
of the rich excites the indignation of the poor, who 
are often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy, to invade his possessions. It is only under 
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the shelter of the civil magistrate that the owner of 
that valuable property, which is acquired by the 
la^jour of many years, ly perhaps of many succes- 
sive generations, can sledp a single night in security. 
He is at all times surrounded by unknown enemies, 
whom, though he never provoked, he can never ap- 
pease, and from wiiose injustice he can be protected 
only by the powerful arm of the civil magistrate 
continually held up to chaftfise it. The acquisition 
of valuable and extensive property^ therefore, neces- 
sarily requires the establishment of civil govern- 
ment. Where there is no property, or at least none 
that exceeds the value of two or three days’ labour, 
civil government is not so ‘necessary. 

Civil government supposes a certain subordination. 
But as the necesjity of civil government gradually 
grows up with the acquisition of valuable property, 
so the principal causes Vhich naturally introduce 
subordination gradually gr^w u^ with the growth of 
that valuable property. 

The causes or circumstances which naturally intro- 
duce subordination, or which naturally, and antece- 
dent to any civil institutidh, give some men some 
superiority over the greater part of their brethren, 
seem to be four in number. 

The first of those causes or circumstances is the 
iiWperiority of personal qualifications, of strength, 
beauty, and agility of body ; of wisdom, and virtue, 
of prudence, justice, fortitude, and moderation of 
mind. The qualifications of the body, unless sup- 
ported by those of the mind, can give little authority 
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in any period of society. He is a very strong man, 
who by mere strength of body can fortie two weak 
ones to obey him. The qualifications of the mkid 
can alone give very great anthority. They are, how- 
ever, invisible qualities; always disputable, and gene- 
rally disputed. No sod^ety, whether barbarous or 
civilized, has ever found it* convenient to settle the 
rules of precedency of jaiik and subordination, ac- 
cording, to those invisible qualities, but according to 
something that is more plain and palpable. 

The second of thbse causes or circumstances is 
the superiority of age. An old ,man, provided his 
age is not so far advanced as^to give suspicion of 
dotage, is everywhere more respected than a young 
man of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. Among 
nations of hunters, such as the native tribes of North 
America, age the sole foundation of rank and 
precedency. Among them, father is the appellation 
of a superior; brotlffer, of an equal ; and son, of an 
inferior. lit the most opulent and civilized nations, 
age regulates rank among those who are in every 
other respect equal ; and among whom, therefore, 
there is nothing else to regulate it. Among brothers 
and among sisters, the eldest always takes place; 
and in the succession of the paternal estate, every 
thing which cannot be divided, but must go entire 
to one person, such as a title of , honour, is in most 
cases given to the eldest. 'Age is a plain and pal- 
pable quality which admits of no dispute. 

The third of those causes or circumstances is the 
supel^i?ity of fortune. The authority of riches. 
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however, though great in every age of society, is 
perhaps greatest in the rudest ages of society which 
admits of any considerabl/ inequality of fortune. A 
Tartar chief, the increase’ of whose herds and hocks 
is sufficient to maintain a thousand men, cannot 
well employ that uncrease irf any other way than in 
maintaining a thousand men. The rude state of 
his society does not afford Jiini any maiiufattured 
produce, any trinkets or bi^bles of any kipd, for 
which he can exchange that part o^ bis rude produce 
which is over and above his owif consumption. The 
thousand men whopi he thus maintains, depending 
entirely upon him for^ their subsistence, must both 
obey his orders in w^^r, and'submit to his jurisdiction 
in peace. He is necessarily both their general and 
their judge, and h|s chieftainship is the necessary 
effect of the superiority of his fortune In an opu- 
lent and civilized society, a* man may possess a much 
greater fortune, and yet noli be 3ble to command a 
dozen of people. Though the produce (ff his estate 
may be sufficient to maintain, and may perhaps actu- 
ally maintain, more than a thousand people, yet as 
those people pay for every thing which they get 
from him, as he gives scarce any thing to any body 
but in exchange for an equivalent, there is scarce 
any body who considers himself as entirely dependent 
upon him, and his authority extends only over a few 
menial servants. The authority of fortune, however, 
is very great even in an opulent and civilized society. 
That it is much greater than that, either of age, or 
of personal qualities, has been the constant com- 
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plaint of every period of society which admitted of 
any considerable inequality of fortuhe. The first 
period of society, that of ifeinters, admits of no such 
inequality. Universal poiJ^erty establishes their uni- 
versal equality, and the superiority, either of age, or 
of personal qualities, Ikre the feeble, but the sole 
foundations of authority and subordination. There 
is therefore little or njo authority or subordination 
in this period of society. The second period of 
society, that of , shepherds, admits of very great in- 
equalities of fortunii, and there is no period in which 
the superiority of fortune gives fvf> great authority to 
those who possess it. Therq no period accord- 
ingly in which authority *and subordination ar<^ more 
perfectly established. The authority of an Arabian 
scherif is very great ; that of a I'artar khan altoge- 
ther despoticaj.. 

The fourth of those causes or circumstances is 
the superiority of birthc Superiority of birth sup- 
poses an aricient superiority of fortune in the family 
of the person who claims it. All families are equally 
ancient; and the ancestors of the prince, though 
they may be better known, cannot well be more 
numerous than those of the beggar. Antiquity of 
family means every where the antiquity either of 
wealth, or of that greatness which is commonly 
either founded upon wealtl^, or accompanied with*it. 
Upstart greatness is every where less respected than 
ancient greatness. The hatred of usurpers, the love 
of the family of an ancient monarch, are, in a great 
measure, founded upon the contempt which me,n 
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naturally have for the former, and upon their vene- 
ration for the •latter. As a military oflicer submit 
without reluctance to the ^-uthority of a superior by 
whom he has always been commanded, but cannot 
bear that his inferior should be set over his head ; 
so men easily submit to a family to whom they and 
their ancestors havie always submitted ; but are 
fired with indignation when ai^other family, in whom 
they had never acknowledgdtl any such superiority, 
assumes a dominion over them. , 

The distinction of birth, bein^ subsequent to the 
inequality of fortuq^e, can have no place in nations 
of hunters, among whom all men, being equal in 
fortune, must likewise be very nearly equal in birth. 
The son of a wise and brave man may, indeed, even 
among them, be sc^newhat more respected than a 
man . of equal merit who has the mi|fortune to be 
tlie son of a fool, or a cowaVd. The difference, how- 
ever, will not be very great ^ and*there never was, I 
believe, a great family in the world whose illustra- 
tion was entirely derived from the inheritance of 
wisdom and virtue. 

The distinction of birth not only may, but always 
does take place among nations of shepherds. Such 
nations are always strangers to every sort of luxury, 
and great wealth can scarce ever be dissipated 
among them by ira provident profusion. There are 
no nations accordingly who. abound more in families 
revered and honoured on account of their descent 
from a long race of great and illn^trious ancestors ; 
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because there are no nations among whom wealth is 
likely to continue longer in the same families. 

Birth and fortune are Evidently the two circum- 
stances which principally set one wan above another. 
They are the two great sources of personal distinc- 
tion, and are therefor^' the principal causes which 
naturally establish authority and subordination among 
men. Among nations shepherds both those causes 
operate with theif full Vorce. The great shepherd 
or herdsman, respected on account of his great wealth, 
and of the great nuSnber of those who depend upon 
him for subsistence, and revered* on account of the 
nobleness of his birth, and ofttl?e immemorial anti- 
quity of his illustrious family, has a natural autho- 
rity over all the inferior shepherds or herdsmen of 
Ijis horde or clan. He can cotnmand the united 
force of a greater number of people than any of 
them. His military jiower is greater than that of 
any -of them. In tWe 6f war they are all of them 
naturally deposed to muster themselves under his 
banner, rather than under that of any other person, 
and his birth and fortun^ thus naturally procure to 
him some sort of executive power. By commanding 
too the united force of a greater number of people 
than any of them, he is best able to compel any one 
of them who may have injured another to compen- 
sate the wrong. He is the person, therefore, to 
whom all those who are too weak to defend them- 
selves naturally look up for protection. It is to him 
that they naturally complain of the injuries which 
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they imagine have been done to them, and his inter- 
position in sMcVi cases is more easily submitted to^ 
even by the person com|Aained of, than that of any 
other person would be. His birth and fortune thus 
naturalJyprocure him some sort of judicial authority. 

It is in the age of shepherds, in the second period 
of society, that the inequality of fortune first begins 
to take place, and introduce^ among men a ‘degree 
of authority and subordination which could.not pos- 
sibly exist before. It thereby intjroduces some de- 
gree of that civil government Which is indispensably 
necessary for its qwii preservation : and it seems to 
do this naturally, an^ even independent of the con- 
sideration of that necessity. The consideration of 
that necessity comes no doubt afterwards to contri- 
bute very much t^ maintain and secure that autho- 
rity and subordination. The rich, ip particular, are 
necessarily interested to support that order of things, 
which can alone secure lhem*in the possession of 
their own advantages. Men of inferiof wealth com- 
bine to defend those of superior wealth in the pos- 
session of their property, in order that men of supe- 
rior wealth may combine ft) defend them in the pos- 
session of theirs. All the inferior shepherds and 
herdsmen feel that the security of their own herds 
and flocks depends upon the security of those of the 
great shepherd or Jierdsman ; that the maintenance 
of their lesser authority^ depends, upon that of his 
greater authority, and that upon their subordination 
to him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
^in subordination to them. They constitute a sort of 
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little nobility, who feel themselves interested to 
fend the property and to support the Authority of 
their own little sovereign, iii order that he may be 
able to defend their property and to support their 
authority. Civil government, so far as it is insti- 
tuted for the security of property, is in reality insti- 
tuted for the defence of the rich* against the poor, 
or of those who have ^pme property against those 
who ha\;e none at all. 

The judicial authority of such a sovereign, how- 
ever, far from being U cause of expense, was for a 
long time a source of revenue to him. The persons 
who applied to him for justice re always willing 
to pay for it, and a present never failed to accom- 
pany a petition. After the authority of the sove- 
reign too was thoroughly established, the person 
found guilty, ov^jr and «ibovc the satisfaction which 
he was obliged to make to the party, was likewise 
forced to pay an am^rcenfcnt to the sovereign. He 
had given trhuble, he had disturbed, he had broken 
the peace of his lord the king, and for those offences 
an amercement was thought due. In the Tartar 
governments of Asia, in the governments of Europe 
which were founded by the German and Scythian 
nations who overturned the Roman empire, the ad- 
ministration of justice was a considerable source of 
irevenue, both to the sovereign, apd to all the lesser 
chiefs or lords who exercised under him any parti- 
cular jurisdiction, either over some particular tribe 
or clan, or over some particular territory or district. 
Originally both the sovereign and the inferior chie^ 
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used to exercise this juriadietioHlJi min pofsoim* 
Afterwards 4;hey iiRlfers^Uy foUhd it eoiiveaieat to 
delegate it to some subsjStute, bailiff, or judge. This 
substitute^ however, was still obliged to account to 
his principal or constituent for the prolits of the 
jurisdiction. Whoever reads the"^ instructions which 
were given to the fudges’ of the circuit in the time 
of Henry II. will see clearly^ that those judges were 
a sort of itinerant factors, sent round the, country 
for the purpose of levying certan\ branches of the 
king’s revenue. In those da^ the administration 
of justice, not on\^ atforded a certain revenue to the 
sovereign, but to procure this revenue seems to have 
been one of the principal advantages which he j)ro- 
posed to obtain by the administration of justice. 

This scheme otjmaking the administration of jus- 
tice subservient to the purposes of^ revenue, could 
scarce fail to be productive of several very gross 
abuses. The person, whotappllbd lor justice with a 
large present in his hand, was likely fb get some- 
thing mor^ than justice ; while he, who applied for 
it with a small one, was likely to get something less. 
Justice too might fro(xuently be delayed, in order 
that this present might be repeated. The amerce- 
ment, besides, of the person complained of, might 
frequently suggest a very strong reason for finding 
him in the wrong, jven when he had not really been 
so. That such abuses vwcre far from being uncom- 
mon, the ancient history of every country in Europe 
bears witness. 

They are to be found in Tyrrel’s History of England. — A , 
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When the sovereign or chief eiiercised his judicial 
authority in his own person, how muth soever he 
might abuse it, it must have been scarce possible to 
get any redress; because there could seldom be 
any body powerful enough to call him to account. 
When he exercised it by a bailiff, indeed, redress 
might sometimes be had. If it was for his own 
benefit only, that the^ bailiff had been guilty of an 
act of cinjustice, the sovereign himself might not 
always be unwilling to punish him, or to oblige him 
to repair the wrong.^ But if it was for the benefit 
of his sovereign, if it was in orde,r to make court to 
the person who appointed him^apd who might prefer 
him, that he had committed any act of oppression, 
redress would upon most occasions be as impossible 
as if the sovereign had committed it himself. In 
all barbarous governments, accordingly, in all those 
ancient governments of Europe in particular, which 
were founded upon ’the ifiins of the Roman empire, 
the administration of justice appears for a long time 
to have been extremely corrupt ; far from being 
quite equal and impartial even under the best 
monarchs, and altogether profligate under the worst. 

Among nations of shepherds, where the sovereign 
or chief is only the greatest shepherd or herdsman 
of the horde or clan, he is maintained in the same 
manner as any of his vassals oresubjects, by the in- 
crease of his own herds *or flocks. Among those 
nations of husbandmen who are but just come out 
of the shepherd state, and who are not much ad- 
vanced beyond that state ; such as the Greek trib^ 
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appear to have been about the time of the Trojan 
war, and oup German and Scythian ancestors when 
they first settled upon th^ ruins of the Western Em- 
pire ; the sovereign or chief is, in the same manner, 
only the greatest landlord of the country, and is 
maintained, in the same nvmner as any other land- 
lord, by a reveniwB derived from his own private 
estate, or from what, in moc^ern Europe, was* called 
the demesne of the crovifn. His subjects, upon 
ordinary occasions, contribute notjiing to his sup- 
port, except when, in order td protect them from 
the oppression of ^ome of their fellow-subjects, they 
stand in need of his t^uthority. The presents which 
they make him upon such occasions, constitute the 
whole ordinary revenue, the whole of the emolu- 
ments which, except perhaps upon some very extra- 
ordinary emergencies, he derives frcjp his dominion 
over them. When Agarfiemnon, in Homer, offers 
to Achilles for his fVien^ship* the sovereignty of 
seven Greek cities, the sole advantage which* 
mentions as likely to be derived from it, was, that 
the people would honour him with presents. As 
long as such presents, as* long as the emoluments 
of justice, or what may be called the fees of court, 
constituted in this manner -the whole ordinary re- 
venue which the sovereign derived from his sove- 
reignty, it could i^ot well be expected, it could not 
even decently be proposed, that he should give them 
up altogether. It might, and it frequently was 
proposed, that he should regulate and ascertain 
them. But after they had been so regulated and 
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aiscertained, how to hinder a person who was all- 
powerful from extending them beyond those regu- 
lations, was still very difficult, not to say impossi- 
ble. During the continuance of this state of things, 
thei^fore, the corruption of justice, naturally re- 
sulting*. from the arbitrary and uncertain nature 
of /those presents, scarce a*drnittad of any effectual 
remedy. 

But when from diferfent causes, chiefly from the 
continually incr^a*sing expense of defending the 
nation against the invasion of other nations, the 
private estate of the sovereign Jiad become alto- 
gether insufficient for defraying the expense of the 
sovereignty ; and when 5t had become necessary 
that the people should, for their own security, con- 
tribute towards this expense by (taxes of different 
kinds, it seems^to have been very commonly stipu- 
lated, that no present for the administration of jus- 
tice should, under aiay pretence, be accepted either 
by file sovereign, or by his bailiffs and substitutes, 
the judges. Those presents, it seems to have been 
supposed, could more easily be abolished altogether, 
than effectually regulated and ascertained. Fixed 
salaries were appointed to the judges, which were 
supposed to compensate to them the loss of whatever 
might have been their share of the ancient emolu- 
ments of Justice; as the taxes more than compeik- 
sated to the sovereign the ^oss his. Justice was 
then said to be administered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality administered 
gratis in any country. Lawyers and attorneys, at 
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least, must always be paid by the parties; and if 
they were not, they would perform their duty still 
worse than they actuallj^ perform it. The fees 
annually paid to lawyers and attorneys amount, in 
every court, to a much greater sum than the sala- 
ries of the judges. The ciiyjumstance of those sala- 
ries bei^ paid b^fc the crown, can nowhere much 
diminish the necessary expense of a law-suit.* But 
it was not so much to diminish the expense, as to 
prevent thp corruption of justice* ,that the judges 
were prohibited from receiving* any present or fee 
from the parties. ^ 

The office of judge js in itself so very honourable, 
that men are willing to accept of it, though accom- 
panied with very small emoluments. The inferior 
office of justice oj peace, though attended with a 
good deal of trouble, and in most^ cases with no 
emoluments at all, is an bbject of ambition to the 
greater part of our country ijentl'tmen. The salaries 
of all the different judges, high and lew, together 
with the whole expense of the administration and ex- 
ecution of justice, even where it is not managed with 
very good economy, makes? in any civilized country, 
but a very inconsiderable part of the whole expense 
of government. 

The whole expense of justice too might easily be 
defrayed by the fees of court; and, without exposing 
the admfnistration of justice to any real hazard of 
corruption, the public revenue might thus be en- 
tirely discharged from a certain, though, perhaps, 
but a small encumbrance. It is difficult to regulate 
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the fees of court eflectually, where a person so pow- 
erful as the sovereign is to share in the\n,and to de- 
rive any considerable part 'of his revenue from them. 
It is very easy, where the judge is the principal per- 
son who can reap any benefit from them. The law 
can very easily oblige the judge to respect the regu- 
lation, though it might not always be able to make 
the sovereign respect ^it. Where the fees of court 
arc precisely regulated hrid ascertained, where they 
are paid all at ,once, at a certain peripd of every 
process, into the Rands of a cashier or receiver, 
to be by him distributed in cer/ain known propor- 
tions among the different judges after the process is 
decided, and not till it is ‘decided, there seems to be 
no more danger of corruption than where such fees 
are prohibited altogether. Thofe fees, without oc- 
casioning any ^considerable increase in the expense 
of a law-suit, might be rendered fully sufficient for 
defraying the whefte enpense of justice. By not 
being paid *10 the judges till the process was deter- 
mined, they might be some incitement to the dili- 
gence of the court in examining and deciding it. 
In courts which consistecl of a considerable number 
of judges, by proportioning the share of each judge 
to the number of -hours and days which he had em- 
ployed in examining the process, either in the court 
or in a committee by order of ^the court, those fees 
might give some encouragement to the diligence of 
each particular judge. Public services are never 
better performed than when their reward comes 
only in consequence of their being performed, and 
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is proportioned to the. diligence employed in per- 
forming them. In the different parliaments of 
France, the fees of court^ (called Epices and vaca- 
tions) constitute the far g-reater part of the emolu- 
ments of the judges. After all deductions are made, 
the neat salary paid by the ^crown to a counsellor or 
judge in the parli^ent bf Toulouse, in rank and 
dignity the second parliament of the kingdom, 
amounts only to a hundred and fifty livres^ about 
six pounds eleven shillings sterling^ a year. About 
seven years ago that sum was ir* the same place the 
ordinary yearly wages of a common footman. The 
distribution of those ^pices too is according to the 
diligence of the judges. A diligent judge gains a 
comfortable, though moderate, revenue by his office : 
an idle one gets litjle more than his salary. Those 
parliaments are perhaps, in many re|pects, not very 
convenient courts of justide ; but they have never 
been accused ; they seem 4ievei* even to have been 
suspected of corruption. 

The fees of court seem originally to have been the 
principal support of the different courts of justice in 
England. Each court endeavoured to draw to itself 
as much business as it could, and was, upon that 
account, willing to take cognizance of many suits 
which were not originally intended to fall under its 
jifrisdiction. The ^ourt of kings bench, instituted 
for the trial of criminal causes only, took cognizance 
of civil suits ; the plaintiff pretending that the de- 
fendant, in not doing him justice, had been guilty 
of some trespass or misdemeanor. The court of 
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exchequer, instituted for the levying of the king’s 
revenue, and for enforcing the payment of such 
debts only as were due' to the king, took cogni- 
zance of all other contract debts; the plaintiff al- 
leging that he could not pay the king, because the 
defendant would not \xiy him. In consequence of 
such fictions it came, iii man^ cases, to depend 
altogether upon the ^^arties before what court they 
would^ choose to have Hheir cause tried ; and each 
court endeavoui;ed, by superior dispatch and impar- 
tiality, to draw to ksclf as many causes as it could. 
The present admirable constitutj[on of the courts of 
justice in England was, pe|*haps, originally, in a 
great measure, formed *by this emulation, which 
anciently took place between their respective judges ; 
each judge endeavouring to gi^Je, in his own court, 
the speediest ^and most effectual remedy, which the 
law would admit, for evdry sort of injustice. Origi- 
nally the courts of faw gi^ve damages only for breach 
of* coritracf. The court of chancery, as a court of 
conscience, first took upon it to enforce the specific 
performance of agreements. When the breach of 
contract consisted in tl'ie non-payment of money, 
the damage sustained could be compensated in no 
other way than hy ordering payment, which was 
equivalent to a specific performance of the agree- 
ment. In such cases, therefoi^, the remedy of the 
courts of law was sufficient. It was not so in others. 
When the tenant sued his lord for having unjustly 
outed him of his lease, the damages which he re- 
covered were by no means equivalent to the pos- 
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session of the land. Such causes, therefore, for 
some time, wetit all to the poiirt of chancery, to the 
no small loss of the courts of law. It was to draw 
back such causes to themselves that the courts of 
law are said to have invented the artificial and fic- 
titious writ of ejectment, the most effectual remedy 
for an unjust outer Or dispossession of land. 

A stamp duty upon the la\^ proceedings of each 
particular court, to be levied by ,that courts and 
applied towards the maintenance of'ithe judges ap^;! 
other officers belonging to it, nfight, in the same 
manner, afford a revenue sufficient for defraying 
the expense of the administration of justice, without 
bringing any burden upon the general revenue of 
the society. The judges indeed might, in this case, 
be under the tem|iation of multiplying unneces- 
sarily the proceedings upon every cau-ie, in order to 
increase, as much as possible, the produce of such 
a stamp duty. It has beeif the custom in modern 
Europe to regulate, upon most occasions, the pay- 
ment of the attorneys and clerks of court, according 
to the number of pages whi^ch they had occasion to 
write ; the court, however, requiring that each page 
should contain so many lines, and each line so many 
words. In order to increase^ their payment, the 
attorneys and clerks have contrived to multiply 
wefrds beypiid all necessity, to the corruption of the 
law language of, I believe, every court of justice 
in Europe. A like temptation might perhaps 
occasion a like corruption in the form of law pro- 
ceedings. 
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But whether the administration of justice be so 
contrived as to defray its (jwn expense, \)r whether the 
judges be maintained by fixed salaries paid to them 
from some other fund, it does not seem necessary 
that the person or persons intrusted with the execu- 
tive power should be charged with the management 
of that fund, or with the payment of those salaries. 
That fund might aris# from the rent of landed es- 
tates, rthe management of each estate being in- 
trusted to the ^ particular court which was to be 
maintained by it. *That fund might arise even from 
the interest of a sum of money, the lending out of 
which might, in the same npaj?ner, be intrusted to 
the court which was to be maintained by it. A 
part, though indeed but a small part, of the salary 
of the judges of the court of feession in Scotland, 
arises from tfee interest of a sum of money. The 
necessary instability of^ such a fund seems, how- 
eyer, to render it*® an fenproper one for the main- 
tenance oV an institution which ought to last for 
ever. 

The separation of the judicial from the executive 
power seems originally to have arisen from the in- 
creasing business of the society, in consequence of 
its increasing improvement. The administration of 
justice became so laborious and so complicated 
a duty as to require the , undivided, attention 
of the persons to whom it was intrusted. The 
person intrusted with the executive power, not 
having leisure to attend to the decision of private 
> Causes hiiBselfi a deputy was appointed to de» 
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cide them in his stead. In the progress of the 
Roman greatness, tlie consul was too much occu- 
pied with the political affairs of the state to attend 
to the administration of justice. A praetor, there- 
fore, was appointed to administer it in his stead. 
In the progress of the European monarchies wliich 
were founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, 
the sovereigns and the grjeat lords came hniver- 
sally to consider the admiifistration of justipe as an 
office, both too laborious and too, ignoble for them 
to execute in their own person?;. They universally, 
therefore, discharged themselves of it by appointing 
a deputy, bailiff, ofj ydge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive 
power, it is scarce possible that justice should not 
frequently be saciificed to, what is vulgarly called, 
politics. The persons intrusted wi^h the great in- 
terests of the state may* even without any corrupt 
views, sometimes imagine it Necessary to sacrifice 
to those interests the rights of a ]5rivate man. 
But upon the impartial administration of justice 
depends the liberty of every individual, the sense 
which he has of his own security. In order to 
make every individual feel himself perfectly secure 
in the possession of every right which belongs to 
him, it is not only necessary that the judicial should 
be sepaj-ated fronj^ the executive power, but that it 
should be rendered as mmch as possible independent 
of that power. The judge should not be liable to 
be removed from his office according to the caprice 
of that power. The regular payment of hi? salary 
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should not depend upon the g;ood“will, or even upon 
the good economy of that power. 


PART III. 

Of the Expense o f Pu^>Hc Works and Public 
Institutions. 

The thi^d and last duty* of the sovereign or com- 
monwealth is th,'it of erecting and maintaining 
those public institutfions and those public works, 
which, though they may be in the higliest degree 
advantageous to a great socitjty,. are, however, of 
such a nature, that the profit could never repay the 
expense to any individual or small number of indi- 
viduals, and which it therefore ceinnot be ex))ected 
that any individual or small number of individuals 
should erect or maintain. * The performance of this 
duty requires too vefy different degrees of expense 
in the different periods of society. 

After the public institutions and public works 
necessary for the defence of the society, and - for the 
administration of justice, feoth of which have already 
been mentioned, the other works and institutions of 
this kind are chiefly those for facilitating the com*^ 
merce of the society, and those for promoting the 
instruction of the people. The institutions^ for in^ 
struction are of two kinds > those for the education 
of the youth, and those for the instruction of people 
of all ages. The consideration of the manner in 
which the expense of those ditferent sorts of public 
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works and institutions may be most properly de- 
frayed, will* divide this ,third part of the present 
chapter into three different articles. 

Article I. 

4 

Of the Public Works and Instilutiom for faciliiaiing 
the Commerce of the Society. 

Andi firsts of those ivhich are necessary for facili^ 
tating Commerce iti general. 

That the erecti?)n and maintenance of the public 
works which faciliiats the commerce of any country, 
such as good roads, bridges, navigable canals, har- 
bours, &c., must ^require very different degrees of 
expense in the ditferent periods of society, is evident 
without any proof. The expense ‘^of making and 
maintaining the public road?; of any country must 
evidently increase with tffe annual produce o^ the 
land and labour of that country, or with the quantity 
and weight of the goods which it becomes necessary 
to fetch and carry upon tbpse rOads, The strength 
of a bridge must be suited to the number and weight 
of the carriages, which are likely to pass over it. The 
depth and the supply of water for a navigable canal 
must be proportioned to the number and tonnage of 
fhe lighters, whicbxire likely to carry goods upon it; 
the extent of a harbour tb the number of the ship- 
ping which are likely to take shelter in it. 

It does not seem necessary that the expense of 
those public works should be defrayed from that 
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))ublic revenue, as it is commonly called, of which 
the collection and application are in most countries 
assigned to the executive power. The greater part 
of such public works may easily be so managed, as 
to afford a particular revenue sufRciciit for defraying 
their own expense, without bringing any burden 
uj^on the general revenue of the society. 

A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for ex- 
ample, may in most caseS be both made and main- 
tained by a smajl toll upon the carriages which 
make use of them : "h harbour, by a moderate port- 
duty upon the tonnage of the shipping which load 
or unload in it. The coinage, /mother institution 
for facilitating commerce, in many countries, not 
only defrays its own expense, but affords a small 
revenue or seignorage to the sovereign. The post- 
office, another institution for the same purpose, over 
and above defraying its ‘own expense, affords in 
almost all countries vei^ considerable revenue to 
the sovereigh. 

When the carriages which pass over a highway 
or a bridge, and the lighters which sail upon a navi- 
gable canal, pay toll in proportion to their weight 
or their tonnage, they pay for the maintenance of 
those public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them. It seems 
scarce possible to invent a mo^e equitable way 
maintaining such works.# This tax or toll too, 
though it is advanced by the carrier, is finally paid 
by the consumer, to whom it must always be charged 
in the price of the goods. As the expense of car-^ 
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riag-e, however, is very much reduced by means of 
such public Works, the gpods, notwithstanding the 
toll, come cheaper to the consumer than they could 
otherwise have done; their price not being’ so much 
raised by the toll, as it is lowered by the cheapness 
of the carriage. The person who finally pays this 
tax, therefore, gains by the application, more than 
he loses by the payment* of it. His payment is 
exactly in proportion to his gain. , It is in reality no 
more than a part of that gain which he is obliged to 
give lip in order to get the resh It seems impos- 
sible to imagine a'^more equitable method of raising 
a tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of luxury, upon 
coaches, post-chaises, &c., is made somewhat higher 
in proportion to th'^ir weight, than upon carriages of 
necessary use, such as carts, waggons, &c., the indo- 
lence and vanity of the rich is made to contribute in 
a very easy manner to the/^elief^of the poor, by ren- 
dering cheaper the transportation of heavy goods to 
all the different parts of the country. 

When high i*oads, bridges, canals, &c., are in this 
manner made and supported by the commerce which 
is carried on by means of them, they can be made 
only where that commerce requires them, and con- 
sequently where it is proper to make them. Their 
expense too, their grandeur and magnificence, must 
be suited to what that commerce can afford to pay. 
They must be made consequently as it is proper to 
make them. A magnificent high road cannot be 
jitade through a desert country where there is little 
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or no commerce, or merely because it happens to 
lead to the country villa of the intendant of the pro- 
vince, or to that of some g’reat lord to whom the in- 
teiidant finds it convenient to make his court. A 
great bridge cannot be thrown over a river at a 
place where nobody passes, or merely to embellish 
the view from the windows ‘of a neighbouring palace : 
things which sometimes happen, in countries where 
works of this kind are citrried on by any other reve- 
nue than that wljich they themselves are capable of 
affording. 

In several different parts of ifurope the toll or 
lock-duty upon a canal is tlje property of private 
persons, whose private interest obliges them to keep 
up the canal. If it is not kept in tolerable order, 
the navigation necessarily ceases altogether, and 
along with it the whole profit which they can make 
by the tolls. If those lolls were put under the 
management of commissj^mers, who had themselves 
no Interest tn them, they might be less attentive to 
the maintenance of the works which produced them. 
The canal of Languedoc cost the king of France 
and the province upwalds of thirteen millions of 
livres, which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of 
silver, the value of French money in the end of the 
last century) amounted to upwards of nine hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. When that great wori^ 
was finished, the most likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in constant repair, was to make a pre- 
sent of the tolls to Riquet the engineer, who planned 
and conducted the work. Those tolls constitute at 
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present a very large estate to the different branches 
of the family of that gentleman, who have, there- 
fore, a great interest to keep the work in constant 
repair. But had those tolls been put under the 
management of commissioners, who had no such 
interest, they might perhaips have been dissipated 
in ornamental and* unnecessary expenses, while the 
most essential parts of the wirk were allowed’ to go 
to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of«a high road, can- 
not with any safety be made th^ property of private 
persons. A high* road, though entirely neglected, 
does not become altogether impassable, though a 
canal does. The proprietors of the tolls upon a 
high road, therefore, might neglect altogether the 
repair of the roa(\ and yet continue to levy very 
nearly the same tolls. It is pr ope r» therefore, that 
the tolls for the maintenance of such a work should 
be put under the management dt commissioners or 
trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abuses which the trustees 
have committed in the management of those tolls, 
have in many cases been very justly complained of. 
At many turnpikes, it has been said, the money 
levied is more than double of what is necessary for 
executing, in the completest manner, the work, 
which is ^ often executed in a very slovenly manner, 
and sometimes not executed at all. The system of 
repairing the high roads by tolls of this kind, it must 
be observed, is not of very long standing. We should 
not wonder, therefore, if it has not yet been brought 
|fo that degree of perfection of which it seems ca- 
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pable. If mean and improper persons are frequently 
appointed trustees ; and if proper courts of inspec- 
tion and account have not yet been established for 
controlling their conduct, and for reducing' the tolls 
to what is barely sufficient for executing the work 
to be done by them ; the recency of the institution 
both accounts and apologizes fdr those defects, of 
which, by the wisdorh ^of parliament, the greater 
part mhy in due time be gradually remedied. 

The money hvied at the ditferent turnpikes in 
Great Britain is supposed to exceed so much what 
is necessary for repairing the roads, that the savings, 
which, with proper econpmy,*might be made from 
it, have been considered, even by some ministers, 
as a very groat resource, which nyght at some time 
or another be applied to the exigtmeies of the state. 
Government, itf has been pid, by taking the manage- 
ment of the turnpjkes into its own hands, and by 
employing jthe soldiers, ^ho would work for a very 
small addition to their pay, could keep the roads in 
good order at a much less expense than it can be 
done by trustees, who ^lave no other workmen to 
employ, but such as derive their whole subsistence 
from their wages, „ A great revenue, half a million, 
perhaps*, it has been pretended, might in this man- 
ner be gained, without laying any new burden upon 

* Since publishing the two 4irst editions of this book, I have 
got good reasons to believe that all the turnpike tolls levied 
in Great Britain do not produce a neat revenue that amounts 
to half a million ; a sum which, under the management of 
Government, would not be sufficient to keep in repair £ve 
the principal roads in the kingdom.— A» ^ 
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the people; and the turnpike roads might be made 
to contribute io the general expense of the state, in 
the same manner as the post-office does at present. 

That a considerable revenue might be gained in 
this manner, I have no doubt, though probably not 
near so much, as the projectors of this plan have 
supposed. The plan itself, however, seems liable 
to several very important objections. 

First, if the tolls which *are levied at the turn- 
pikes should ever be considered ae one of the re^* 
sources for supplying the exigencies of the state, 
they would certai^ily be augmented as those exi- 
gencies were supppseil to require. According to 
the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they would 
probably be augmented very fast. The facility with 
which a great revejfiue could be drawn from them, 
would probably encourage administ^ition to recur 
very frequently to this resource. Though it may, 
perhaps, be more than doulltful, whether half a rnil- 
lion could by any economy be saved out of the pre- 
sent tolls, it can scarcely be doubted but that a 
million might be saved oujt of them, if they were 
doubled; and perhaps two millions, if they were 
tripled^. This great revenue too might be levied 
without the appointment of a single new officer to 
collect and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being 
cmitiiiually augmented in this manner, instead of 
facilitating the inland conwnerce of the country, as 
at present, would soon become a very great incum- 

* I have now good reasons to believe that all these conjec- 
tural sums are by much too large, — ^A. 
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brance upon it. The expense of transporting all 
heavy goods from one part of the country to another, 
would soon be so much increased, the market ibr 
all such goods, consequently, would soon be so 
much narrowed, that their production would he in 
a great measure discouraged, and the most import- 
ant branches of the domestic industry of the country 
annihilated altogether 

Secondly, a tasi upon carriages in proportion to 
their weight, thhu^h a very equal tax when applied 
to the sole purpose of repairing the roads, is a very 
unequal one, when applied to any other purpose, or 
to supjdy the common cxjigendeffof the state. When 
it is applied to the sole purpose above mentioned, 
each carriage is supposed to pay gxactly for the wear 
and tear which that carriage occasions of the roads. 
But when it i?^ applied to any other purpose, each 
carriage is supposed to pay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the supply of some 
other exigency of the state. But as the turnpike 
toll raises the price of goods in proportion to their 
weight, and not to thei^ value, it is chiefly paid by 
the consumers of coarse and bulky, not by those of 
precious and light commodities. Whatever exigency 
of the State therefore this tax might be intended to 
supply, that exigency would be chiefly supplied at 
the expense of the poor, not of <he rich ; at the ex- 
pfensc of those who are l^ast able to supply it, not 
of those who are most able. 

Thirdly, if government should at any time neglect 
the reparation of the high roads, it would be stil[^ 
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more difficult, than it is at present, to compel the 
proper application of any part of the turnpike tolls. 
A l^rg;e revenue might thus be levied upon the 
people, without any part of it being applied to the 
only purpose to which a revenue levied in this man- 
ner ought ever to be appliec^. If the meanness and 
poverty of the trustees of’ turnpike roads render it 
sometimes difficult at present *jo oblige them to re- 
pair their wrong ; their wealth and greatness^would 
render it ten times more so in tb,e case which is 
here su])posed. 

In France, the fipids destined for the reparation 
of the high roads ar^ i^jider the immediate direction 
of the executive power. Tnose funds consist, partly 
in a certain number of nays’ labour which the 
country people are tu most parts of Europe obliged 
to give to the reparation of the highways; and 
partly in such a portion of* the general revenue of 
the state as the king chooser to sj^^are from his other 
expenses. 

Cy the ancient law of France, as well as by that 
of most other parts of Europe, the labour of the 
country people was under the direction of a local or 
provincial magistracy, which had no immediate de- 
pendency upon the king’s council. But by the pre- 
sent practice both the labour of the country people, 
and whatever other fund the king may choose to 
assign for the reparation of, the high roads in any 
particular province or generality, are entirely under 
the management of the intendant ; an officer who 
is appointed and removed by the king’s council, 
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who receives his orders from it, and is in constant 
correspondence with it. * In the prdgress of des* 
potism the authority of the executive power gradu- 
ally absorbs that of every other power in the state, 
and assumes to itself the management of every 
branch of revenue which is destined for any public 
purpose. In France, however, fhe great post-roads, 
the roads which makh the communication between 
the principal tow/is of the kingdom, are in general 
kept in good onler ; and in some provinces are even 
a good deal superior to the greater part of the turn- 
pike roads of England. But* what we call the cross 
roads, that is, the far greater part of the roads in 
the country, are entirely neglected, and are in many 
places absolutely impassable for^any heavy carriage. 
In some places it is even daifgerous to travel on 
horseback, an«l mules are the only conveyance which 
can safely be trusted. The proud minister of an 
o^entatious court may* frequently take pleasure in 
executing a work of splendour and magnificence, 
such as a great highway, which is frequently seen 
by the principal nobilitj^, whose applauses not only 
flatter his vanity, but even contribute to support his 
interest at court. But to execute a great number 
of little works, in which nothing that can be done 
can make any great appearance, or excite - the 
smallest degree of admirationdn any traveller, find 
which, in short, have nothiog to recommend them 
but their extreme utility, m a business which appears 
in every respect too mean and paltry to merit the 
attention of so great I magistrate. Under such an 
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administration, therefore, such works are almost al- 
ways entirely neglected. 

In China, and in several other governments of 
Asia, the executive power charges itself both with 
the reparation of the high roads, and with the 
maintenance of the navigable canals. In the in- 
structions which ^re* given to the governor of each 
province, those objects, it is sS!id, are constantly re- 
commended to him, and tlie judgment which the 
court forms of his conduct is very much regulated 
by the attention which he appears to have paid to 
this part of his instructions. This branch of public 
police accordingly is sa}d to be very much attended 
to in all those countries, but particularly in Chiha, 
where the high roads, and still more the navigable 
canals, it is pretertded, exceed very much every- 
thing of the same kind which is kno\An in Europe. 
The accounts of those works, however, which have 
been transmitted to Europ^, have generally be^n 
drawn up , by weak and wondering travellers ; fre- 
quently by stupid and lying missionaries. If they 
had been examined by morq, intelligent eyes, and if 
the accounts of them had been reported by more 
faithful witnesses, they would not, perhaps, appear 
to be so wonderful. The account which Bernier 
gives of some works of this kind in Indostan, falls 
ver'Jr much short of vrhat had been reported of them 
by other travellers, more disposed to the marvellous 
than he was. It may too, perhaps, be in those 
countries, as it is in Franck, where the great roads, 
the great communipations whilh are likely to be the 
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subjects of conversation at the court and in the 
capital, are attended to, find all the pest neglected. 
In China, besides, in Indostan, and in several other 
governments of Asia, the revenue of the sovereign 
arises almost altogether from a land-tax or land- 
rent, which rises or faUs with the rise and^fall of 
the annual produce of the land.* 'fhe great interest 
of the sovereign, therefore, his revenue, is in such 
countMes neces^rily and immediately connected 
with the cultivation of the land, with the greatness 
of its produce, ahd with the value of its pro- 
duce. But in order to render «that produce both 
as great and as valuable as* pyc)ssible, it is neces- 
sary to procure to it as extensive a market as 
possible, and consequently to e^stablish the freest, 
the eafcest, and the least expensive communication 
between all the different parts of the country ; 
which can be dond^only by means of the best roads 
ai)d the best navigabll canals. But the revenue 
of the sovereign does not, in any part of Europe, 
arise chiefly from a land-tax or Itnd-rent. In all 
the great kingdom* of JSurope, perhaps, the greater 
part of it may ultimately depend upon the produce 
of the land : but that dependency is neither so im- 
mediate, nor so evident. In Europe, therefoi^, the 
sovereign does dot feel himself so directly called 
upon to promote the increase, j)Oth in <p^antity dud 
value, of the produce of the land, or, by maintain- 
ing good roads and canals, to provide the most 
extensive market for that produce. Though it 
should be true^ ttereiSlre, xvhat 1 apprehend is not 
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a little doubtful, that in some parts of Asia this de- 
partment of 4he public police is very properly ma- 
naged by the executive power, there is not the least 
probability that, during the present state of things, it 
could be tolerably managed by that power* in any 
part ol* Europe. 

Even those |)ub]ic wdrks which are of such a 
nature that they cannot aSTord any revenue for 
maintaining themselves, bdt of which the-,conve- 
niency is nearly confined to some particular place or 
district, are always better maini^ained by a local or 
provincial revenue, under the management of a 
local and provincial , administration, than by the 
general revenue of the staie, of which the executive 
power must always have the management. Were 
the streets of London to be lighted and fjaved at 
ihe expense of the treasury, is there ^^ny probability 
that they would be So w'ell lighted and paved as 
they are at present, or eve?i at sd? small an expense ? 
The expense, besides, instead of being; raised' by 
a local tax upan the inhabitants of each particular 
street, parish, or district in Lopdon, would, in this 
pase, be defrayed out of the general revenue of the 
state, an^ would consequently be raised by a tax 
upon all the inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom 
the greater part derive no sort of benefit from the 
lighting n^d pavings of the streets of London, 

The abuses sometimes creep into the local 

land provincial administration of a local and pro- 
vincial revenue, how enormous soever they may ap- 
pear, are in reality, howeiter, almost always very 
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trifling, in comparison of those which commonly 
take place in the administration and expenditure of 
the^evenue of a great empire. Th/ey are, besides, 
much more easily corrected. Under the local or 
provincial administration of the justices of the peace 
in Great Britain, the fix days’ labour wh^h the 
country people are obliged to gite to the repara- 
tion of the highways, is not always perhaps very 
judiciously applied, but it is scarce ever exacted 
with any circun\stance of cruelty or oppression. In 
France, under the udministration of the intendants, 
the application is not always more judicious, and 
the exaction is frequently the piost cruel and op- 
pressive. Such Corvees', as they are called, make 
one of the principal instruments of tyranny by which 
those oiicers chastise any parish or communeaute 
which has ha^ the misfortune to fall under their 
displeasure. 


Vf Ike Public Works and InsiiiuHons which are 
necessary for facilitating •particular Branches of 
Commerce, 

The object of the public works and institutions 
above mentioned is to facilitate commerce in gene- 
ral. But in orde% to facilitate some^articul^ir 
branches of it, particular instituti^s are necessary, 
which again require a particular and extraordinary 
expense. 

Some particular branches of commerce, which are 
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carried on with barbarous and uncivilized nations, 
require extraordinary protection. An ordinary store 
or counting-house could give little security to* the 
goods of the merchants who trade to the western 
coast of Africa. I'o defend them from the barba- 
rous jiatives, it is necessary that the place where 
they are depositted, should be, in some measure, 
fortified. The disorders in "Aie government 6f In- 
dostan have been supposeS to render a jit:e pre- 
caution necessary even among thal,mild and gentle 
people ; and it was under preteiJCe of securing their 
persons and property from violence, that both the 
English and Frei^chJEast India Companies were 
allowed to erect the first tbrts which they possessed 
in that country. Among other nations, whose vi- 
gorous goveriimeiAs will sutler no strangeri to pos- 
sess any fortified place within their territory, it may 
be necessary to inainfein^som©^ ambassador, minis- 
ter, or consul, who may hoth (Stecide according to 
their own customs, the differences arising among 
his own countrymen ; and, in their disputes with 
the natives, may, by means of his public character, 
interfere with more authority, and afford them a 
more powerful protection, than they could expect 
from any private man. The interests ot commerce 
have frequently made it necessary to maintain mi- 
iristers i% foreign ^countries, ^here the purposes, 
either of war alliance,, would not have required 
any. The commerce of the Turkey Company first 
occasioned the establishment of an ordinary ambas- 
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sador at Constantinople. The first Ena^Iish em- 
fcassies to Russia arose altogether froisn commercial 
int^ests. The constant interference with those in- 
terests necessarily occasioned between the subjects 
of the difFeresiit states of Europe, hats probably in- 
troduced the custom of keeping, in all neighbouring 
countries, ambassadors or ministe*% constantly resi- 
dent even in the time of peace. This custom, un- 
known to ancient times, seems not to be 61 der than 
the end of the fi^fteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; that is, than the time when commerce first 
began to extend itself to the greg,ter part of the na- 
tions of^urope, and when tl^ey first began to attend 
to its interests. 

It seems not unreasonable, that the extraordinary 
expense, which the protection < of any particular 
branch of commerce may occasion, should be de- 
frayed by a moderate tax upon that particular 
branch ; by a mocLrate :fine, for example, to be paid 
by‘ the traders when they first enter into it, or, what 
as more equal, by a particular duty of so much per 
cent, upon the goods which they either import into, 
or export out of, the particular countries with ^hich 
it is carried on. The protection of trade in general, 
from pirates and freebooters, is ^id to have given 
occasion to the first institution of the duties of cus- 
toms, But, if it thought reasonable to lay* a 
general tax upon trade, ^ in or^er to defray the ex- 
peiase of protecting trade in general, it should seem 
equally reasonalfle to lay a particular tax upon a 
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particular branch of trade, in order to. defray the ex- 
traordinary expense of protecting thaf branch. 

The protedtion of trade in general has alyays 
been considered as essential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a neces- 
sary part of the duty of the executive power. The 
collection and afiplicatiofli of the general duties of 
customs, therefore, have always l)een left ta that 
power. But the protection bf any particular Jbranch 
of trade is a part of the general projection of trade ; 
a part, therefore, of the duty of fthat powe^* ; and if 
nations always agted consistently, the particular 
duties levied for the pi^rposes of such partid^lar pro- 
tection, should always hatfe been left equally to its 
disposal. But in this respect,' as well as in many 
others, nations hate not always acted consistently ; 
and in the greater part of the comn^prcial states of 
Europe, particular companies of merchants have 
had the address to persuade thi*^ legislature to in- 
trust to them the performance of this part of Ihe 
duty of the sovereign, together with all the powers 
whiclpare necessarily connected with it. 

Tt^ese companies, thoug’h they may, perhaps, 
have been useful for the first introduction of some 
branches of contjP^rce,. by making, at 'their own 
expense, an experiment which the state might 
n®t think it prudent to make^have in the long- 
run proved, universally, either burdensome or use^- 
less, and have either mismanaged or confined 4he 
trade. 

When thpse companies do not trade upon a joint 
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simckf hut are obliged, to admit any person, properly 
qualified, upon paying ascertain fine^ and agreeing 
to submit to the regulations of the company, each 
member trading upon his own stock, and at his 
own risk, they are called regulated - companies. 
'When they trade upon ^a joint stock, each member 
sharing in the common profit ©r loss in proportion 
to hfe share in this stack, they are called joint stock 
companies. Such companies, whether regulated or 
joint stock, sometimes have, and sometimes have 
not, exclusive privileges. 

Regulated companies resemble, in every respect, 
th^ coi^orations of trades, po common in the cities 
and tpwns of all the different countries of Europe ; 
and are a sort of enlarged monopolies of the same 
kind. As no inhabitant of a town can exercise an 
incorporated frade, without first obtaining his free- 
donii in the corporation,*^ so in most cases no subject 
of the state canllawfully carry on any branch of 
foreign tfade, for which a regulated company is 
established, without first becoming a member of 
that company. The monopoly is more or le^s strict 
according as the terms of admission are more or 
less difficult ; and according as the directors of the 
company have hnore or less authority, or have it 
more or less in their power to manage in such a 
manner as to confine the greatj^r part of the trade 
to themselves and their^ particular friends. In the 
m(3pt ancient regulated companies the privileges of 
apprenticeship wre the same m in other corpora- 
tions; and entitled the pen^n who had served his 
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time to a member of the company, to become him- 
self a member, either without paying* any line, or 
upon paying- a much smaller one than what was 
exacted of other people. The usual - corporation 
spirit, wherever the law does not restrain it, prevails 
in all regulated companies, When they have been 
allowed to act according to their natural genius, 
they have always, in order Uf confine the compe- 
tition to as small a number of persons as passible, 
endeavoured to subject the trade t© many burden- 
some regulations. When the ?aw has restrained 
them from doing this, they have become al|ogether 
useless and insignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign commerce, 
which at present subsist in Great Britain, are, the 
ancient merchant apdventurers* Company, now com- 
monly called the Hamburgh Company, the Russia 
Company, the Eastland Company, the Turkey Com- 
pany, and the African Comf^any. 

The terms of admission into the Hamburgh Com- 
pany, are now said to be quite easy ; and the direc- 
tors either have it not in their power to subject the 
trade^o any burdensome restraint or regulations, or, 
at least, have not of^late exercised that power. It 
has not always hem so. About the middle of the 
last century, the fine for admission was fifty, and at 
oitt time pne hundred pounds, «.nd the conduct of 
the company was said to be extremel;jj opjiressive. 
In 1643, in 1645, and in 1661, the clothiers dnd 
free tradei^ of the We?| 6f England complained of 
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tl$Bm to parliament, dt of monopolists who confined 
the trade and oppresse(l the manufactures of the 
cotintry. Though those complaints produced no 
act of parliament, they had probably intimidated 
the company so far, a% to oblige them to reform 
their conduct. Since that time, at least, there have 
been no complaints against them. By the 10th and 
11th of William c. 6., the fine for admission 
into the Russia^n Company was reduced to five 
pounds ; and by the 25th of Charles II. c. 7., that 
for admission iiito*'the Eastland Company, to forty 
shillings, while, at the same t^me, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway, all the icoqn tries on the north 
side of the Baltic, were exempted from their exclu- 
sive charter. The conduct of those companies had, 
probably given occasion to those two acts of par- 
liament. Before that time, Sir Josiah Child had 
replesented both these* and the Hamburgh Com- 
pany as extremely oppi«liSsive, and imputed to their 
bad management the low state of the trade, which 
we at that time carried on to the countries compre- 
hended within their respective charters. But though 
such companies may not, in the pi^sent times, be 
very oppressive, they are ceitainly altogether use- 
less. To be merely useless, indeed, is perhaps the 
highest eulogy which can ever justly be bestowed 
upon a regulated company ; ail the .three com- 
panies abovementioned .seem, in their present state, 
to deserve this eulogy: 

The fine for admission ii^ the Turkey Company 
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was formerly twenty-live * pdftiids for all persons 
under twenty-six years of ag-e, and fifty pounds for 
all persons above that age* Nobody but mere mer- 
chants could be admitted; a restriction which ex- 
cluded all shopkeepers ai^ retailers. By a by- 
law, no British manufactures could be exported to 
Turkey but in the general ships of the company ; 
and as those ships sailed alwlys from the port of 
London, this restriction coiffined the trade tp that 
expensive port, and the traders to ^h(^ who lived 
in London and in its neighbouifiood. By another 
by-law, no person^ living within twenty miles of 
London, and not fr^e of the city, could be admitted 
a member ; another restriction, which, joined to the 
foregoing, necessarily excluded all but the freemen 
of London. As the time for the loading and sailing 
of those general ships depended altogether upoh the 
directors, they could easily Ull them with theirfown 
goods and those of their ^rtictllar friends, to the 
exclusion of others, who, they might pretend. Had 
made their proposals too late. In this state of 
things, therefore, this company was in every respect 
a strict and Oppressive monopoly. Those abuses 
gave occasion to the act of the 26th of George II., 
c. 18, reducing the fine for admission to twenty 
pounds for all persons, without any distinction of 
ages, or any restricjjon, either to mere merchants, 
or to the freemen of London ; and granting to all 
such persons the liberty of exporting, from all the 
ports of Great Britai|^io any port in Turkey, all 
British goods of whiclHhe exportation was^iot pro- 
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hibited ; and of impoi||^g from thence all Turkish 
goods, of which the importation was not prohibited, 
upon paying both the general duties of customs, and 
the particular duties assessed for defraying the ne- 
cessary expanses of the jompany ; and submitting, 
at the same time, to the lawful authority of the 
British ambassador and consuls resident in Turkey, 
and to the by-laws cf the company duly enacted. 
To prevent any oppression by those by-laws, it was 
by the same%ct prdained, that if any seven members 
of the company conxieived themselves aggrieved by 
any by-law which should be enacted after the pass- 
ing of this act, they might appeal to the Board of 
Trade and Plantations (fo the authority of which, a 
committee of the privy council has now succeeded), 
provided such appeal was brou'ght within twelve 
months after the by-law was enacted ; and that if 
any seven "^members conceived themselves aggrieved 
by aiiy by-law whiih ha^, been enacted before the 
passing of*this act, they might bring a like appeal, 
provided it was within twelve months after the day 
on which this act was to take place. The experi- 
ence of one year, however, may not aWvays be suffi- 
cient to discover to all the members of a great com- 
pany the pernicious tendency of a particular by- 
law ; and if several of them afterwards dis- 
cover it, neith^" the Board of .the com- 
mittee ♦ coppcil can them aiy redress. The 

object, besides, Of the grater pinbt of the by-laws of 
all reg^ated companies, as as of all other cor- 
poralipiuil is not so much to^ppress those w|io are 
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already members, as to discourage others from be- 
coming so; which may be done, not only by a high 
fine, but by many other contrivances. The constant 
view of such companies is always to raise the rate 
of their own profit as high as they can; to keep 
the market, both for the gioods which they export, 
and for those which they import, as much' under- 
stocked as they can : which can be done only by 
restraining the competition, or by discqpragiifg new 
adventurers from entering into th^ trade. A fine 
even of twenty pounds, besides, fliiough it may not, 
perhaps, be sufficient to discourage any man from 
entering into the Titrkt^ trade, with an intention to 
continue in it, may be enough to discourage a spe- 
culative merchant /rom hazarding a single adven- 
ture in it. In all* trades, the regular established 
traders, even though not^ incorporjfled, , naturally 
combine to raise profits, which are no way so likely 
to be kept, at all times, down to their proper le\;el, 
as by the occasional competition of speculative ad- 
venturers, The Turkey trade, though in some mea- 
sure laid openjby this act of ,parliament, is still con- 
sidered by many people as very far from being alto- 
gether free. The Turkey Company contribute to 
maintain an ambassador and two or three consuls, 
who, like other p|afcblk ministers, ought to be raain- 
tafned altogether by the state, and the tra||e laid 
open to all his?* majesty V Objects. The different 
taxes levied by the company, for this and other cor- 
poration purposes, mifht afford a revenue much 
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mor® ihm ^^fScient tp enable the state to maintain 

Sti^gulalidpi*^ tjopnanies, it was observed by Sir 
Josiah Chikl^ frequently supported 

public ministiirs, had never maintained any forts or 
garrisons in the countrjies to which they traded ; 
whereas joint stock companies frequently had. And 
in reality the former Seem to be much more unfit 
for this sort of service fhan the latter. First, the 
directors of a regulated company have no particular 
interest in the prosperity of the general trade of the 
company, for the sake*^ which, sneh forts and gar- 
risons are maintainedf Thejdecay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the advan- 
tage of their own private trade ; as by diminishing 
the number of their competitors, it may enable 
them both to buy cheaper, ahd to sell dearer. The 
directors of a joint stock ?!OH)ipany, on the contrary, 
having only their^'share jn the profits which are 
maJie upon the common stocl^ Comniitted to their 
management, have no private of their own, of 
which the interest can be aepaveted from that of 
the general trade of the comjpliy. Their private 
interest is connected with the prosperity of the gene- 
ral trade of the cpmpany ; ami with the maintenance 
of the forts garrisons which, are necessary for 

its defenc*®,! arc more |jkd|r, therefore, to 

have that oc|^tiinial and careful ^tteshfion which 
that maintenance necessarily r|?quires. Secondly, 
the directors of a joint stock company h^ve always 
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the management of a large (Capital, tljke ' joint stock 
of the company, a part of whieh they mi^ frequently 
employ, with propriety, in huildiij^ repairing, and 
maintaining’ such necessary forts 0^h4}^BPfisons. But 
the directors of a regulated company, having the 
management of no cominoia capital, have no other 
fund to employ in tfiis way, but the casual revenue 
arising from the admission fihSs, and from the cor- 
poration duties, imposed upon the ^rade of the com- 
pany. Though they had the same* interest, there- 
fore, to attend tj6 tho maintenance of such forts and 
garrisons, they cair seldom have the same ability to 
render that attentien effectual. The maintenance 
of a public minister requiiing scarce any attention, 
and but a moderate and limited expense, is a busi- 
ness much more stlit^le both to the temper and 
abilities of a regulated company. » 

Long after the tifne of Sir Josiah Child, however, 
ill 1750, a regulated com|ftny was established, the 
present company of metchants trading to Africa, 
which Was expressly <||brged at first with the main- 
tenance of all the f^rts and garrisons that 

lie between Cape Blanc and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and afterwards with that of those only which 
lie between Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The act which establishes company 
(tfie 23rd of II. c. 31) seem#, have had 

two distinct ohjAs in view^^ first, do i^stram effec- 
tually the Oppressive >and monopoliasing spirit which 
is natural tq the directors of a regulated company ; 
and secondly, to force them, as much as [possible, to 
j H 2 
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give an attention, which is not natural to them, 
towards the maintenance.of forts and garrisons. 

For the first of these purposes, the fine for ad- 
mission is limited to forty shillings. The company 
is prohibited from trading in their corporate capa- 
city, or upon a joint stopk ; from borrowing money 
upon common seal, or from Ij&ying any restraints 
upon the trade whicll may be carried on freely from 
all places, and by all persons being British subjects, 
and paying the <fine. The government is in a com- 
mittee of nine pe^^ns who meet at London, but 
who are chosen annually by the freemen of the 
company at London, Bristol ai^d Liverpool ; three 
from each place. No committee-man can be con- 
tinued in office for more than three years together. 
Any committee-man might be removed by the Board 
of Trade andf^Plantations ; now by a committee of 
council, after being heard in his own defence. The 
committee are foroid to*^port negroes from Africa, 
or to import any African goods into Great Britain. 
But as they are charged the maintenance of 
forts and garrisons, they fo!^ that purpose, ex- 
port from Great Britain to AMe;a, goods and stores 
of different kinds. Out-nf the^ monies which they 
shall receive from the company, they are allowed a 
sum not etc^Oibding eight hundred pounds for the 
salaries and agents at London, Bristol 

and LiVferpnnti tlie house-rent of their office at Lon- 
don, and all other expenses of management, com- 
mission, and agency in England. What remains of 
this i^m, after defraying these different expenses. 
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they may divide amon^ themselves, as eompensatioa 
for their trouble, in what manner they think proper. 
By this constitution, it raigho have ^expected, 
that the spirit of monopoly woul|i have been effec- 
tually restrained, and the first of these purposes 
sufficiently answered. It, would seem, however, 
that it had not. Though *by the 4th of George III., 
c. 20, the fort of Senegal, witfi all its dependencies, 
had been vested in the company o/ merchant* trad 
ing to Africa, yet in the year following (by the 5th 
of George III. c. 44), not only Senegal and its de- 
pendencies, but the whole coast from the port of 
Sallee, in |South B|irb»ry, to Cape ROuge, was ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of that company, was 
vested in the crown, and the trade to it declared 
free to all his majesty’s subjects. The company 
had been suspected of restraining the# trade, and of 
establishing some sort of improper monopoly. It is 
not, however, very easy to Sonceiii^ how, under the 
regulations of the 23rd George II., they could do 
so. In the printed debates ^f the House of Com- 
mons, not alway^/the most authentic records of 
truth, I observe, hoij^ver, t^at ttiey have been ac- 
cused of this. The mejohers of committee of 
nine being all merchants^ and the goveritorb and 
factors in their different forts and setjdements being 
allf dependent upjUti (Jiem, it is that the 

latter might have given peculiar %it|«y|t|oli to the 
consignments and commissions of tbh farmer, which 
would establish a real monopoly. 

Fnr the ^cond of these purposes, the mainte- 

H 3 
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naiMje of the forts and garrisons, an annual sum 
hae been allotted to thejn by parJian^ent, generally 
about 13,000/. For the proper application of this 
sum, the committee is obliged to account annually 
to the Cursitor Baron of Exchequer ; which account 
is afterwards to be laid before parliament. But par- 
liament, which gives so little attention to the ap- 
plication of millions, 'is not likely to give much to 
that of«13,OOOL a yearj and the Cursitor Baron of 
Exchequer, from his profession and education, is 
not likely to be profoundly skilled in the proper 
expense of fbtts and garrisons.t* The captains of 
his majesty’s navy, indeed, «9r j^ny othex^ commis- 
sioned officers, appointed by the Board of Admi- 
ralty, may inquire into the condition of the forts 
and garrisons, and report their observations to that 
board. But thnt board seems to have no direct 
jurisdiction over the coihmittee, nor any authority 
to correct those vAiose conduct it may thus inquire 
into ; and* the captains of his majesty’s navy, be- 
sides, are not supposed^to be always deeply learned 
in the science of fortifications Removal from an 
office, which can he enjoyud only for the term of 
three years, and of whl^^dhe lawful emoluments, 
even during tlrat term, are so very small, seems to 
be the utmost MUiebment to which any committee- 
man is llable>ifc^ahy fault, e;|^cept direct malver- 
satioUi oTijembiiiWto eilhcr of the public money, 
or of that cl** the company ; and the fear of that 
punishment can never be a motive of sufficient 
weight to force a continual and careful attention to 
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a business, to which he has no other interest to 
attend, The pommittee are accused of having sent 
out bricks and stones from England for the repara- 
tion of Cape Coast Castle on the Coast of Guinea, 
a basiness for which parliament had several times 
granted an extraordinary sum of money. These 
bricks and stones too, which had thus been sent 
upon so long a voyage, were .stiid to have been €f so 
bad a quality, that it was nocessary to rebuild from 
the foundation the walls which htu} been repaired 
with them^ The forts and gmrrisons which lie 
north of Cape Rqpge, are not only maintained at 
the expense of the^sta^e, but^are under the imme-» 
diate government of the executive power ; and why 
those which lie south of that Cape, and which too 
are, in part at lea&t, maintained at the expense of 
the state, should be under a ditferenl government, 
it seems not very easy evefl to imagine a good rea- 
son, The protection of tke Mt^iterranean trade 
was the original purpose or pretence of the 
risons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the mainte- 
nance and govfiameiii ‘ of those garrisons have 
always been, very pyoperlyf committed, not to the 
Turkey Company, but tei^the executive power. In 
the extent of its dominion consists, iijK a great mea- 
sure, the pride and dignity of that power ; and it is 
no* very HJkely to fajl in attentionj^VWhal'is neces- 
sary for the defence of that dondhiOh. ^ The gar- 
risons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, have 
never been neglected; though Minorca has been 
twice taken, and is now probably loi^ for ever, that 
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disfster was^ never even imputed to any neglect in 
the executive power. | would not^ however, be 
nnder^tood to insinuate, that either of those ex- 
pensive garpismiS was ever, even in the smallest 
degree, necesilaty for the purpose for which they 
were originally dismembered * from the Spanish 
monarchy. That dismeitiberm^ant, perhaps, never 
served any other rea^ purpose than to alienate ivom 
England her natural alFy the King of Spain, and to 
unite the two principal branches of the house of 
Bourbon in stricter and more permanent 

alliance than ttie ties of blood could ever have 
united them. 

Joint stock companies’ established either by royal 
charter or hy «ict of parliament, differ in several re- 
spects, not only from regulated companies, but from 
private co-partneries. 

First, In a private co-^partnery, no partner, with- 
out the consent dr the ocompany, can transfer his 
a^are to ai^other person, orjntroduce a new member 
nito the company. Each membejr, however, may, 
upon proper wai^ning, withdraw vfkim the co-part- 
nery, and demand payment from them of his share 
of the common stock- tom joint stock company, 
on the contrary^ ilo member can demand payment 
of his share |rom«tbe company ; but each member 
can, witli£|^t^ OOwsent, trj.nsfer his, share to 
another and thereby introduce a new mem- 

hen The valn^V ^ share in a joint stock is always 
the price which it will bring in the market; and 
thie may either greater or less, in any proportion, 
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than the sum which its owner stands credited for in 
the stock of the company. 

Secondly, In a private co-partnery, each partner 
is bound for the debts ^ntracted by the company 
to the whole extent of his fortune. In a joint stock 
company, on the contrary,^ each partner is bound 
only to the extent of his share. ^ 

The trade of a joint stock* company is always 
managed by a court of directors.. This court, in- 
deed, is frequently subject, in many respects, to the 
control of a geiteraJ court of pi^prietors. But the 
greater part of these proprietors seldom pretend to 
understand any thing of the hosiness of the com- 
pany \ and when the spirit of faction happens not 
to prevail among them, give themselves no trouble 
about it, but receive contentedly such half-yearly or 
yearly dividend, as the directors think proper to 
make to them. This totaf exemption from trouble 
and from risk, beyond a Bmited sum, encourages 
many people to become adventurers in joint stock 
companies, Who would, upon no account, hazard 
their fortune^! in any private co-partnery. Such com- 
panies, therefore, commonly draw to themselves 
much greater stocks tftim any private co-partnery 
can boast of. The trading stock of the South Sea 
Company, at one time, amounted upwards of 
thTrty-three millions ^ight hundred tteousand pounds. 
The divided capital of the Bank of^'lEi^gtand amounts, 
at present, to ten millions seven hnndred and eighty 
thousand pounds. The directors of such companies, 
however, being the managers rather of other people* s 
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money than of their oWn, it eahnot well be expected, 
that they should watch o^^er it with the same anxious 
vigilance with which the partners in a private co- 
partnery frequently watch over their own. Like 
the stewards of a rich man, they are apt to consider 
attention to small matters as Hot for their master^s 
honour, and very easily give themselves a dispen- 
sation from having 'it. Negligence and profusion, 
therefore, must always ‘prevail, more or less, in the 
management of»the affairs of such a company. It is 
upon this aocounf that joint companies for 

foreign trade have seldom beeiT &ble to maintain the 
competition against private adventurers. They have, 
accordingly, very seldom succeeded without an ex- 
clusive pritfilege ; and frequently have not succeeded 
with one. Without an exclusive -privilege they have 
commonly mismanaged the trade. With an ex- 
clusive privilege they Ifeve both mismanaged and 
conhned it. 

The Bbyal African Oompany, the predecessors 
of the pre^^ent African Company, had an exclusive 
privilege by charter; but as that charter had not 
been confirmed by act of parliament, the trade, in 
consequence of the declaia^on of rights, was, soon 
after the revolution, laid open to all his majesty’s 
subjects. Bay Company are, as to 

their legal the same sijtuation as the Royal 

African CciUpaBy* Their exclusive charter has not 
been confirmed % act of parliament. The South 
Sea Company, as long as tliey continued to be a 
trading company, had an exclusive privilege con- 
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firmed by act of parliament ; as have likewise the 
present United Company pf Merchants tradinnr to 
the East Indies. 

The Royal African Company soon found that 
they could not maintain the competition against 
private adventurers, whom, notwithstanding the de- 
claration of rights, Aey continued for some timj* to 
call interlopers, and to persecute as such. In 1698, 
however, the private adventufers w^re subjected to a 
duty of ten per cent, upon almost all the different 
branches of their trade, to be employed by the com-n 
pany in the maintei»ance of their forts and g^risons. 
But, notwithstanding this hfs^vy tax, the company 
were still unable to ^maintain the competition. 
Their stock and credit gradually declined. In 
1712, their debts liad become so great, that a par- 
thJular act of parliament was thought necessary, 
both for their security and for that of their credi- 
tors. It was enacted, that* the rtfsolution of two- 
thirds of these creditors in number and value, should 
bind the rest, both with regard to the time which 
should be allowed io the company- for the payment 
of their debts ; and with regard to any other agree- 
ment which it might be,^ibought proper to make 
with them concerning those debts. In 1730, their 
affairs were in so great disorder, that they were 
altogether incapable pf maintaining their forts and 
garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext of their 
institution. From that year, till»^ their final dis- 
solution, the parliament judged it necessary to allow 
the annual sum of ten thousand pounds for that 
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purpose. In 1732, after having* been for many years 
losers by the trade of carrying negroes to the West 
Indies, they at last resolved to give it up altogether ; 
to sell to the private traders to America the ne- 
groes which they purchased upon the coast ; and to 
employ their servants ip a trade to the inland phrts 
of ^frica for gold dust, elepMhnts* teeth, dyeing 
drugs, &c. But their success in this more confined 
trade avas not greater than in their former extensive 
one. Their affairs continued to go gradually to de- 
cline, till at last, being in every respect a bankrupt 
company, they were dissolved by*^act of parliament, 
and their foHs and garrisons nested in the present 
regulated company of merchants trading to Africa. 
Before the erection of the Royal African Company, 
there hdd been three other joint stock companies 
successively e&tablished, one after another, for tfe 
African trade. They were all equally unsuccessful. 
They all^ however, ha^ exclusive charters, which, 
though not confirmed by act of parliament, were 
in those days supposed to convey a real exclusive 
privile^. ' 

The Hudsoif s -Ba^ CoihpUny, before their mis- 
fortunes in the late war, had been much more for- 
tunate than ^ the Royal African Company. Their 
necessary e^^ense ' is much smaller. The whole 
number of people* whom they maintain in their 
difierent setfleinents and habitations, which they 
have honoured With the' name of forts, is said not 
to exceed a hundred and twenty persons. This 
nuiiber, however, is sufficient to jjrepare before- 
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hand the cargo of fats and other goods necessary 
for loading thyeir ships, which, on account of the 
ice, can seldom remain above six or eight weeks 
in those seas. This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not for several years be 
acquired by private' adventurers, and without it 
there seems to be nO poSjsibility of trading to Hud- 
son’s Bay. The moderate capital of the company, 
which, it is said, does not exceed pne hundred and 
ten thousand pounds, may besides be sufficient to 
enable them to engross the whftle, or almost the 
whole, trade and surplus produce of the miserable, 
though extensive country, comprehended within 
their charter., No private adventurers, accordingly, 
have ever attempted to trade to that country in 
competition with tfiem. This company, therefore, 
have always enjoyed an exclusive Vade in fact, 
though they may have no fight to it in law. Over 
and above all this, the modefate capital of this com- 
pany is said to be divided among a very snJall num- 
ber of proprietors. But a joint stock company, 
consisting of a small number of proprietors, with 
a moderate capital, approaefies very nearly to the 
nature of a private co-pattnery, and may be capable 
of nearly the same degree of vigilance and atten- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, 
in fjonsequence of t|jese different advantages, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had, before the late war, 
been able to carry on their trade Witti a considerable 
degree of success. It does not seem probable, 
however, that their profits ever approached to what 

1 
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^10 Idle Mr» Dob1i>s imagined them* A much more 
sober a,nd judicious writer^ Mr. Andei’Son* author of 
The Historical and Chronological Deduction of 
Commerce, very justly observes, that upon eitamin-* 
ing the accounts which Mr* Dobbs himself has 
given for several years together, of their expprts 
and imports,, and upon making proper alloiratices 
for their extraordiruiry risk and expense, it does not 
appesyr that their profit^ deserve to be envied, or that 
they can much,tif at idl, exceed the ordinary profits 
of trade* 

The South Sea Company neyar had any forts or 
garrisons to maintain^ and4berefore were entirely 
exempted from one great expense, to which other 
joint stockf companies fior foreign trade are subject. 
But they had an immense capitai divided among an 
immense nlimber of proprietors. It u^as naturally 
to be expected, therefore, that folly, negligence, and 
profusion should ^evaih in the whole management 
of their itfiairs. The knavery and extravagance of 
their s^k-jobfeing projects ar® sufficiently known, 
and th« explication of them would be foreign to the 
present subject. Their mercantile projects were 
not much better conducted. The first trade which 
they engaged in Wfis that of supplying the Spanish 
West Indies wi^h mgtioea, of which (in consequence 
of what called ^he Assiqpto contract granted 
th^m by the of Utrecht) they had the exclu- 
sive privilege. But as it was not expected that 
mh# profit cowki be made by this trade, both the 
Bortugueee and Fjrench companies who bad en- 
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joyed it upon the same terms before them, having 
been mined by it, they we* e allowed, as compensa- 
tion, to send annually a sbip of a certain burden to 
trade directly to the Spanish West Indies. Of the 
ten voyages which this annual ship was allowed to 
make, they are said to have gained considerably by 
one, that of the Rbyal Caroline in 1731, and to 
have b^en losers, more or less, by almost all the 
rest. Their ill success was impujied, by thek fac- 
tors and agents, to the extortion and oppression of 
the Spanish government; but ^as, perhaps, prin- 
cipally owing to tlfe profusion and depredations of 
those very factors and »agents ; some of whom are 
said to have acquired great fortunes even in one 
year. In 1734, the company petitioned the king, 
that they might bcf allowed to dispose of the trade 
and tunnage of their annual ship, on uocount of the 
little profit which they made by it, and to accept of 
such equivalent as they coifld obtmn from the king 
of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken %© whale 
fishery. Of this, indeed, tl^ey had no monopoly ; 
but as long as they eettied it on, no other British 
subjects appear to have engaged in if. Of the eight 
voyages which their ships made to Greenland, they 
were gainers fey one, and losers ,by ad the rest. 
After theif* eighth afid last voyage, ifheo they had 
sold their ships, stores, |ind litetisils, they found that 
their whole loss, upon this branch, capital and in- 
terest included, amounted to upwards of two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thousand pounds. 

i2 
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lit' 1723, this company petitioned the parliament 
to be allowed to dividt their immense capital of 
mt>re than thirty -three millions eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds, the whole of which had been lent to 
government, into two equal parts: The one half, or 
upwards of sixteen millions nine hundred thousand 
pounds, to be put u|Don the samh footing* with other 
government annuities, and" not to be subject to the 
deb ts* coni ractedjf^or losses incurred, by the directors 
of the company^ in the prosecution of their mercan- 
tile projects ; the other half to remain as before, 
a trading Stock, and to be subject to those debts and 
loSses. The petitioii?f**t/as fbo reasonable not to be 
granted. In T 733, they again petitioned the par- 
liament, that three-fourths of |:hcir trading stock 
might be turned into annuity ‘ktock, and only oiie- 
fobrth temnirt as trading stock, or exposed to the’ 
hazards arising from the bad management of their 
difectors,^^ Both their annuity and trading stocks 
had, by this time, been reduced more than two mil- 
lions, ^ch, by several, ^itferent payments from go- 
vernment ; so that tljis fourth amounted only to 
3,662,784/. 8^. 6d. In if 48^ all the demands of 
the company Upoji tKe king of Spain, in consequence 
of the Assiehto contmet, were, by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle^ giveh up for what was supposed 
an Ah ^nd was put to their trade with 

the Spanish West Indie's, the remainder of their 
tr^ufing stock was turned intd an annuity stock, and 
the company clased in every respect to be a trading 
co^ljpaifyl 
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Jt ought to he observed, that in the trade which 
the South Company , earned on by means of 

their annual ship, the only trade by which it ever 
was expected that they could make any considerable 
profit, they were not without competitors, either in 
the foreign or in the home market At Carthagena, 
Porto ]B^Uo, md Laf Vera Cruz, they had to encoun- 
ter the competition of the Spdnish merchants,' who 
brought from Cadiz, to thtose markets, Euvopeau 
goods, of the same kind with the* outward cargo 
of their ship ; and in England they had to en- 
counter that of the English merchants, who im- 
ported from C^di^ g#ods of the Spanish West 
Indies, of the same kind with the inward cargo. 
The goods both of the Spanish and English mer- 
chants, indeed, ^re, perhaps, subject to higher 
duties. But the loss occasioned by the negligence, 
profusion, and malversation of the servants of the 
company, had probably b^n a dix much heavier 
than all those duties. That a joint stockf company 
should be able to carry on successfully any branch 
of foreign trade, when private adventurers dm come 
into any sort of open aiid^ fair competition with them, 
seems contrary to all experience. 

The old English East India Company was esta- 
blished in 1600 , by a charter from Queen Elizabeth. 
In* the first twelve voyages which they fitted out for 
India, the^ appear to Intve traded fts a regulated 
company, with separate stocks, though only in the 
general ships of the company. In 1612 , they united 
into a joint stock. Their charter was exclusive, 
and though not confirmed by act of parliament, was 
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in th^se days supposed to convey a real exclusive 
privilege. For many y^ars, therefore, they were 
not' much disturbed by interlopers. Their capital, 
which never exceeded seven hundred and forty -four 
thousand pounds, and of which fifty pounds was a 
share^ was not so exorbitant, nor their dealings so 
extensive as to afford either a pretext ipr gross neg- 
ligence and* profusio^ or a cover to gross malver- 
satlon^ Notwith^n^lffg some extraordinary losses, 
occasioned partly by the malice of the Dutch East 
India dompany, arid partly by other accidents, they 
carried pn ior many years a successful trade. But in 
procesl of time, when the poincjples of liberty were 
better .understood, it became every day more and 
more doubtful how far a royal charter, not confirmed 
by act of patliameni, could convey an exclusive 
privil^gCi Upon this question the decisions of the 
courts of "Justice were nbt uniform, but varied with 
the^a^nthodty of/governfenent and the huiriours of 
tlidi^imeal Interlopers multiplied upon them ; and 
towards ttie of the reign of Charles II., through 
tlie Wholb of that *ofi James II., and during a part 
of that of William re4^®d thetnto great dis- 
tress. In 1698/ a proposed was made to parlia- 
ment^of advancing two millions to government at 
eight per cent* provided «.the subscribers were 
eieoted into- a neW East Imdig. Company with ex- 
clusive privileges. , The old East India Company 
ojBTerod seven hundred thousand pounds, nearly the 
Amount their capital, at four per cent, upon the 
^amie coiidi^ions. But such was at that time the 

state of imblic credit, that it was more convenient 

c 
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for government to borrow two millions at eight per 
cent, than seyen hundred thousand pounds at four. 
The proposal of the new subscribers was accepted, 
and a new East India Company established in con- 
sequence. The old East India Company, however, 
had a rij?ht to continue their trade till 1701. They 
had, at the same time, in the name of their treasurer, 
subscribe, very artfully, thie<^ hundred and fifteen 
thousand poxmds into the sftock of the new.* By a 
negligence in the expression of the act .of parlia^ 
ment, which vested the East India trade in the sub- 
scribers to this k)an of two millions, it did not 
appear evident th^t they were all obliged to unite 
into a joint stock. A few private traders, whose 
subscriptions amounted only to seven thousand two 
hundred pounds, ^insisted upon the privilege of 
trading separately upon their own ^stocks and at 
their own risk- The old East India Conipany had 
a right to a separate tradt^ upon \heir old stock till 
1701 ; and they had likewise, both befoi^ and alter 
that period, a righ^, like thatof other private traders, 
to a separate trade upon the three hundred^ and fif- 
teen thousand pounds^ which. they had subscribed 
into the stock of the mw company* Uthe compe- 
tition of the two c&pap^ies with the private traders, 
and with one aliotht^r* is said io have well nigh 
ruined both* Upon^a subsequetH occasion, in 1730, 
when a proposal was made to’paarliament for putting 
the trade under the management of a regulated 
company, and thereby laying it in some measure 
open, the East India Company, in opposition to 
this proposal, .represented in very strong terms,^ 
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whs^t been, at this time, the miserable [effects, 
as they thought them, of^this competition. In In- 
dia* they said, it raised the price of goods so high, 
that they were not worth the buying;, and in Eng- 
land, by overstocking the market, it sunk their 
price so low, that no profit could be made by them. 
That by a, more plentiful supply, to the great ad- 
vantage and eonveniehcy of the public, it must have 
reduced, very much, tbe*price of India goods in the 
English market^ cannot well be doubted; but that 
it should have raisted very much their price in the 
Indian market, seems not very probable, as all the 
extrao^^ary demand which4hat competition could 
occasion, must have been but as a drop of water in 
the immense ocean of Indian commerce. The in- 
crease of demUnd, besides, thought the beginning it 
may someUm^^'i'aise the price of goods, never fails to 
lower it in the long run. * It encourages production, 
and thereby incrdhses the competition of the pro- 
d^ehTS, wh«0, in order to under-sell one another, have 
recourse to new divisions of labour [employments. ^ 
and new improvements of art, which might never 
otherwise have been tlfoughjt of. The miserable 
effects of which the company complained, were the 
cheapness of consumption and the encouragement 
given to production, precisely the two effects which 
it is the great business of polityal economy to pm- 
mole. The competition, however, of which they gave 
this doleful account, had not been allowed to be of 
long continuance. In 1702, the tw^£^ companies 
were, in some measure, united by an indenture tri- 
partite, to which the queen was the third purty; 
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and in 1708, they were, by act of parliament, per- 
fectly consolidated into on^ company by their pre- 
sent name of The United Company of Merchants 
tradiiii^ to the East Indies. Into this act it was 
thought worth while to insert a clause, allowing the 
separate traders to continue their trade till Michael- 
mas 1711, but at *the same tjmc empowering the 
directors, ujjon three years’ notice, to redeem their 
little capital of seven thousand two hundred ptmiids, 
and thereby to convert the whole sfock of the com- 
pany into a joint-stock. By the*same act, the capi- 
tal of the companjs in consequence of a new loan to 
government, was migti7ented from two millions to 
three millions two hundred thousand pdiinds. In 
1743, the company advanced another million to 
government. BUt\his million being raised, not by 
a call upon the proprietors, hut by selling annuities 
and contracting bond-debts, it did^not augment the 
stock upon which the prop^etors could cltym a eyvi- 
dend; It augmented, however, their trading sfdck, 
it being equally liable with the other three millions 
two hundred thousand pouni^ to the losses sustained, 
and debts contracted, by the company in prosecution 
of their mercantile projects. Erom 1708, or at lea‘*t 
from 1711, this company, being delivered from all 
competitors, and fully established in the monopoly 
of\he English comtaerce to the East Indies, carried 
on a successful trade, and from their profits made 
annually a moderate dividend to their proprietors. 
During the french war, which began in 1741, the 
ambitioji of Mi*. Dupleix, the Fretich governor of 
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Pondicherry, involved them in the wars of the Car- 
natic, and in the politics wf the Indian princes. After 
many signal successes, and equally signal losses, they 
at last lost Madras, at that time their principal settle- 
ment in India. It was restored to them by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle; and about this tiip^ the spirit of 
war and conquest seems to have taken possession of 
their servants in India, and never since to have left 
them*« During J;he French war which began in 
1755, their arms partook of the general good fortune 
of those of Great Britain. They defended Madras, 
took Pondicherry, recovered CalcAitta, and acquired 
the ^f^enues of a rich cmd extensive territory, 
amounting, it was then said, to upwards of three 
millions a-yean They remained for several years 
in quiet possession of this revenue: but iu 1767, 
administration laid claim to their territorial acqui- 
sitions, and the revenue arising from them, as of 
right to the cfbwn; and the company, in 

oomi^nsa^qh for this claim, agreed to pay tp govern- 
ment fou# hundred thousand pounds aryear. They 
had before this gradualjy augmented their dividend 
from about six to ten per cent ; that is, upon their 
capital of three millions two hundred thousand 
pounds they had increased if by a hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand pounds, or had raised it from 
one hundred and ninety^two thqusand to three hdh- 
died and twenty thousand pounds a-year. They 
vm0 attempting about this time to raise it still fur- 
th»i% lo twelve and a half per cent*, which would 
bara mtdtlMr MDUiJ payment, to tbeir prt^rktoira 
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equal to what they had agreed to pay annually to 
government, <y to four hundred thousand pounds a 
year. But during the two years in which their 
agreement wil^ government was to take place, they 
were restrained from any further increase of dividend 
by two successive acts of parliament, of which the 
object was to enable* them to make a speedier pro- 
gress in the paynnelit of their debts, which were at 
this time estimated at upwarcls of $ix or seven mil- 
lions sterling. In 1769, they renev^ed theii* agree- 
ment with government for five* years mote, and 
stipulated that durfhg the course of that period they 
should he allowed gradually to increase thcit divi- 
dend to twelve and a half per cent.; never increasing 
it, however, more Jhan one per cent, in one >ear. 
This increase of dividend, therefore, when it had 
risen to its utmost height, could augment their an- 
nual payments, to their proprietors and government 
together, but by. Six hundred an^ eight thousimd 
pounds, beyond what they had been before their 
late territorial acquisitions. What the gross i^ve- 
nue of those territorial acquisitions was supposed to 
amount to, has already been mentioned ; and by an 
account brought by the Cruttenden East Indiaman 
in 1769, the net wenue, clear of all deductions 
and military cktrgeSj was staMd at twO millions 
forty-eight thousand^^jeven handled and forty-seven 
pounds. They w^re said at the time to pos- 
sess another revenue, arising partly from lands, but 
chiefly from the Customs established at their diCer^ 
ent settiementai, atnounting to four hundred and 
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thirty-nine thousand pounds- The profits of their 
trade, too, according to evidence of their chair- 
man before the House of Commons, amounted at 
this time to at least four hundred thc^usand pounds 
a-year ; according to that of their accountant, to at 
least five hundred thousand ; according to the lowest 
account, at least equal to the highest dividend that 
was to be paid ;^o Iheir proprietors. So great a 
i^venge might certainly* have afforded an augmenta- 
tion of six hundred and eight thousand pounds in 
their annual payments; and at the same time have 
left a large sinking fund sufficient for the speedy 
reduction of their debts. Jn 1 jf73, however, their 
debts» instead of being* r^Juced, were augmented 
by an arrear to the treasury in the payment of the 
four hundred thou^i^md pounds^Tby another to the 
custom-house for duties unpaid, by a lai’ge debt to 
th#,b«tuk for money borrowed, and by a fourth for 
liilljs upod them^-from India, and wantonly 

\o ,the amount of upwards qf twelve hun- 
dr^ thqiAsand pounds. The distress which these 
aqcumulated claims . brought upon them# obliged 
them not only to redijfce all at once their dividend 
to six cent., but to throw themselves upon the 
mercy of government, and to supplicate, first, a re- 
lease from the further payment At the stipulated 
four h^udred thousand poun^Jf a-year,; and, oe- 
qontlly, a loap of fourteen hundre^j thousand, to save 
them Trom immediate bankruptcy* The great in- 
fortune had, it seems, only served t<? 
^eryanjU with a pretext for greater pro-. 
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fusion, and a cover for greater malversation, than in 
proportion evjn to that ii/crease of fortune. The 
conduct of their servants in India, and the general 
state of their ^affairs both in India and in Europe, 
became the subject of a parliamentary inquiry ; in 
consequence of which several very important altera- 
tions were made in\he constitution of their cfovern- 

i c? » 

ment, both at home and abroad. ♦ In India, their 
principal settlements of MaSras, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta, which had before been altogeAier independent 
of one another, were subjected tS a governor-gene- 
ral, assisted by a*council of four assessors, parlia- 
ment assuming to kselMie first nomination of this 
governor and council who were to reside at Cal- 
cutta ; that city having now become, what Madras 
was before, the most important of the English settle- 
ments in India. The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally instituted for the frial of mercantile causes 
which afose in the city ind neighbourhood, had 
gradually extended its jurisdiction with the esatlfen- 
sion of the empire. It was now reduced and eon- 
fined to the original purpose^of its institution. In- 
stead of it a new supreme couVt of judicature was 
established, consisting of a chief justice ^ 5 . three 
judges to be aj^pbinted by the croivn. In^Enrope, 
the qualificationWcessary to entitle a proprietor to 
vote at their general courts was raised, f^om five 
hundred pounds^ tfee original 'price of a share in the 
stock of the company, to a thousand pounds. In 
order to vote upon this qualification tod, it was de- 
clared necessary that he should have possessed it, if 
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aeqnitod by his own pufchase, and not by inbent-* 
anoe, for at least one y^r, instead of six months, 
the term requisite before. The court of twenty-four 
directors had before been chosen ani(;ually ; but it 
was now enacted that each director should, for the 
future, be chosen for fou»’ years ; six' of them, how- 
ever, to go out of office by rotation every year, and 
not to be capable of being* re-chosen at the election 
of the* six new directors for the ensuing year. In 
consequence of )?hese alterations, the courts, both of 
the proprietors and ^directors, it was expected, would 
be litely to act with more dignity and steadiness 
than iiiey had usually d^ne^'beferek 3ut it seems 
impossible^ by any alterations, to render those courts, 
in any respect, fit to govern, or e^ti to share in the 
government of a great empire ; because the greater 
part of their members must always have too little 
interest in the prosperity of that empire, to give any 
serl^ohs Mtention to whSt may promote it. Fre- 
qnei^iy h “man of great, sometimes even a man of 
small ^Iflune, fs willing to purchase a thousand 
pounds, share In India ^ock, merely for the influence 
which he expects to acquire by a vote in the court 
of proprilitors. It gives him a share, though not in 
the plunder, yet in the appdiuttnent of the plun- 
derers of India ; the court of directors, though they 
make that appolfitment, beiu^iaiecesSariiy more hr 
less under thd influence of the proprietors, who not 
only elect those 'directors, but sometimes over-rule 
the apf^lfemcnts of their servants in India. Pro- 
vided[%d cah enjoy this influence for a fow years, 
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aud iVvexeby ptoVidct fox a cettaiu number of his 
friends, he frequently cares4ittle about the dividend; 
or even about dhe value of the stock upon which his 
vote is founded. About the prosperity of the g*reat 
empire, in the government of which that vote gives 
him a shai*e, he seldom care^ at all. No other sove- 
reigns ever were, oi^ from the nature of things, ever 
could be, so perfectly indifferent about the happiness 
or misery of their subjects, the imp^^ovement or^wastd 
of their dominions, the glory or disgrace of their 
administration; as, from irresistible moral causes, 
the greater part of the proprietors of such a 
tilc company are, {in d •necessarily must 
indifference too i^as more likely to be increased than 
diminished by some of the new regulations which 
were made in consequence of the parliamentary in- 
quiry. By a resolution of the House of Commons, 
for example* it was declared,' that when the fourteen 
hundred thousand pounds ifent to ihe company by 
government shonld be paid, and their bpnd-el^ts 
be reduced to fifteen hundred thousand poiinds>#ey 
might then, auid not till thenj divide eight per feent. 
upon their capital ; and that 'whatever remained of 
their revenues and pet profits at home, s|^nld be 
divided into four, ; three of them to be paid 

into the excheqij(pr the usq pf tb# and the 

fourth to ba'reseryf(|^p>a func|, Jmf the furt^^ 
reduction of their bond-debts, or for rAe discharge 
of other contingent exigencies, which the company 
might labour under. But if the company were bad 
stewards, and bad spvereignsi when tbp whole of 
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Hieir net rmenm and profits belonged to them- 
selves^ and were at their own dispoi^al, they were 
sorely not likely to be better, when three-fourths of 
them were to belong to other people, knd the other 
fourth, though to be laid out for the Denefit of^the 
company, yef to be so, uryder the inspection, and with 
the approbation, of other people/ 

It might be more agreeable to the company that 
their own servant^ and (fependents should have either 
the pleasure of Wasting, or the profit of embezzling 
whatever surplus fnight remain, after paying the 
prc^oSied dividend of eight per tent., than that it 
should ^me into the hands «of a. set of people with 
whom those resolutions ctbuld scarce fail to set them, 
in some measure, at variance. The interest of those 
servants and dependents might ‘so far predominate 
in the court of proprietors, as sometimes to dispose 
it to support the authors* of depredatidns which had 
be^^eDnunitted ih direct violation of its ®wn autho- 
rity: »« Hfch the majority of proprietors, the support 
eveh of the authority of their own court might some- 
times be a matter of less consequence than the sup- 
port of those who had set that authority at defiance. 

The jfegulations of 1773, accordingly, did not put 
an end to the disordefrsof the eompany’s government 
in India, Notwithstanding thEt,4hiing a momen- 
tary fit of good eondtict, they Wt one time <?ol- 
thO of Calcutta; more than three 

^t^tling f notwithstanding that they had 
a^riidallil ^i^tended, either their dominion, or their 
deprOii^iblll over a vast accession of some of the 
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richest and mm% fertile countries in India ; all was 
wasted and dg&troyed. They found themselves alto- 
gether unpremred to stop or resist the incursion of 
Hyder Alij ^d, in consequence of those disordeis, 
the company fs now (J784) in greater distress than 
ever; and, in order to prevent immediate bank- 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to supplicate the assist- 
ance of government. Different plans have been 
proposed by tlie different pift'ties in parliament, for 
the better management of its affairal And all those 
plans seem to agree in supposiiif^*, what was indeed 
alwayn abundantly^ evident, that it is altogether uii- 
fft to govern its t^ri tof ial possessions, ifven the 
company itself seems to be fcoavinced qf its own in- 
capacity so far, and seems, uixm that account, willing 
to give them up to*government. 

With the right of possessing forts and garrisons 
in distant and barbarous Countries, is necessarily 
connected^ the right of milking pbace and wa*' in 
those countries. The joint-stock cumpai^!^ wluich 
have had the one right, have constantly exeri^d 
the other, and liave frequently had it expreMdy con- 
ferred upon them. How unjustly, how capriciously, 
how cruelly they have commonly exercised* 4p too 
well known from experience. 

When a comply qg merchants iqndertnke, at their 
own risk and establish a luew trade witli 

some remote and hurbarous may not be 

unreasonable to incorporate them o loinlhShJck 
company, and to grant them, in case t|ei^ ^uc* 
cess, a monopoly of the trade tbr a cert^ UUmhe^r 

K a 
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of ye^. It is the easiest and most natural way in 
wMeh the state can recompense them for hazarding* 
a dangerous and expensive experiment, of which 
the public is afterwards to reap the beweftt. A tem- 
porary monopoly of this kind may be vindicated 
upon the same principles^ upon which a like mono- 
poly of a nfew machine is granted to its inventor, 
and that of a new book to its author. But upon 
the expiration of tjie ter to, the monopoly ought cer- 
tainly to detertAine; the forts and garrisons, if it 
was found necessary to establish any, to be taken 
into the hands of government, their value to be paid 
to the company, and the trade toi be laid open to all 
the subjects of the state. * By a perpetual monopoly, 
all the other subjects of the state are taxed very ab- 
surdly in two different ways ; first, by the high price 
of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they 
could buy much cheapen*; and, secondly, by their 
totol ^elusion frbm a launch of business which it 
convenient and profitable for many 
of to carry on. It is for the most worthless 
of ^Jlgj^se^ too that they are taxed in this mm^ 
ner^ It is merely to enable the company to support 
the' negligence* profusion, and malversation of their 
own ^rvants, whose liisorderly conduct seldom aW 
lows the dividend of the company In exceed the or- 
dinary rate of profit in trad^ J^ch are altogether 
free, very frequently makis it fall even a good 
dealih^ of that rate. Without a monppoly, how- 
ever^ icinMtock company, it would appear from 
expei^piicer oanne^ long carry on any branch of 
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foreign trade. To buy in one market, in order to 
sell, with profit, in another, when there are many 
competitors lA bot\i •, to watch over, not on\y t\\e 
occasional varmtions in the demand, but the much 
greater and more frequent varmtions in the compe- 
tition, or in the supply which that demand is likely 
to get from other people, and to suit with dexterity 
and judgment both the quantity and quality of each 
assortment of goods to all tftese circumstances, is a 
species of warfare of which the opelations are con- 
tinually changing, and which cftin scarce ever be 
conducted successfully, without such an unremitting 
exertion of vigilancp and attention, as cannot long 
be expected from the directors of a joint-stock com- 
pany. The East India Company, upon the redemp- 
tion of their funds, and the expiration of their exclu- 
sive privilege, Jhave a right, by act of parliament, to 
continue a corporation with a joint-stock, and to* 
trade in their corporate ca|%city to* the EskSt; Indies 
in commbH‘ with the rest of their feltovfeKub|i&s- 
But in this situation, the superior vigilance ^(| at- 
tention of private adventurers wohld, in 
bilityi soon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent Erench author, of great JlnSiwledgc 
in matters^ of political economy, the Abb^ Jtforellet, 
gives a list of joint-stCfefc eom|>anies for 

foreigu trade, wlndbf;^W^e been establisbed ih differ- 
ent parts of Europe since* the year 
according ttjfhim, have all failed Irorh ihishianage- 
ment, notwithstanding they had exelhslve privileges* 
He has been misinform^ with regard to history" 
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of two or three of them, vvhich were not joint-btock 
companies, and have not failed. But, in compen- 
sation, there have been several joiut-stfck companies 
which have failed, and which he has omitted. 

The only trades which it seems possible for a 
joint-stock company to carry on successfully, with- 
out an exclttsive privilege, are ^hose, of which all 
the operations are capable of being reduced to what 
is called a routine, or to‘such a uniformity of method 
as admits of Uttife or no variation. Of this kind is, 
first, the banking t»ade i secondly, the trade of iu- 
surance^ from fire, and from sea rk»k and capture in 
time of war; thirdly, the irt^ie o( making and main- 
taining a navigable cut oV canal ; and, fourthly, the 
similar trade of bringing water fpr the supply of a 
great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade n;ay 
appear somewhat abstruse, the precise is capable 
of b#ing reduced^ to Striid rules. To upon 

from tht^e rules, in consequence of 
sQilft^ttering speculation of extraordinary gain, is 
oimmt always extremely dangerous, and frequently 
the banjring Company which attempts it. 
;i^nt tho <3^|istitwtionof joint-stock companic^s renders 
thorn ih goheral more, tenacious of established rules 
than any private co-partnery^ Such companies, 
therefore, aseln exrtremely we^pted for .this trade. 
TbA principal hsmking-compa^s in Europe, accord- 
ingly*. are jolirtrsfock companies, man|r of which 
mennfe their trade very successfully yrithout any 
^cluilve pr|sritegef. The bank uf England has no 
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other exclusive privilege, except that no other hank- 
ing companvJn England shall consist of more than 
six persons!! The two banks of Edinburgh are 
joint-stock companies without any exclusive privi- 
lege. 

The value of the risk, ejther from fire, or from 
loss by sea, or by*capture, though it cannot, per- 
haps, be calculated very exactly, admits, however, 
of such a gross estimation* as renders it, in*somd 
degree, reducible to strict rule an« method. The 
trade of insurance, therefore, rilay be carried on 
successfully by a jbint-stock company, without any 
exclusive privilege. « Neither the London Assurance, 
nor the Royal Exchange Assurance companies, have 
any such privilege. 

When a navigaT:de cut or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becomes quite simple 
and easy, and^^t is reducible to strict rule and me- 
thod. Even the making ^ it is so, as it may^be 
contracted for with undertakers at so muts^^ 
and so much a lock. The same thing may 
of a canal, an aqueduct, or great pipe 
ing water to supply a great city. Such uiKld^rtak- 
ings, therefore, may he, and accordingly toqdently 
are, very successfully managed by^joint-stl>ck com- 
panies without ahy exclusive privilege, 

To estabKsh a joHyt^tock compeOy^ however, for 
any undertaking, merely because a company 
might be cobble of managing it auocessfdlly ; or 
to exempt a particular set of dealers from some of 
the general laws which take place with regard to 
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all their neighbours, merely because they might be 
capable of thriving, if they had such an exemption, 
would certainly not be reasonable, ifo render such 
an establishment perfectly reasonably with the cir- 
cumstance of being reducible to sfvict rule and 
method, two other circumstances ought to concur. 
First, it ought to appear with the clearest evidence, 
that the undertaking is of greater and more general 
Utility than the greater ^art of common trades ; and 
secondly, that itWequires a greater capital than can 
easily be collected ^nto a private co-pat tiiery. If a 
moderate capital were sufficient, ^he great utility of 
the undertaking would not he a f;ufficient reason for 
establishing ajoint-stock* company > because, in this 
case, the demimd for what it was to produce would 
readily and easily be supplied by private adventu- 
rers. In the four trades above ineptioned, both 
those circumstances conCSur. ^ 

The great an^l general utility of th© banking 
tra^ wh|n prudently managed, has been fully ex- 
the second book of this inquiry. But a 
®^k which is to support public credit, and 
Upon p|rticular emergelicies to advance to govern- 
j||piwhole produce of a tax, to the amount, 
ptrhep# of several mihions, a yepr or two before it 
comesin, require^i a greater capital than cap easily 
be collected into any private cojl^rtnery* 

The tfade of insurance gives great security to the 
foritiuee of private people, and by divfeling ajpong 
a g>1e«fc Ihany that loss which would ruin au indivi- 
dualaf wakes it fa}} light and easy upon % 
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society, lii order to give this security, however, it 
is uecessar^^hat the insurers should have a very 
large capital. ABefbre the establishment of the two 
joint-stock companies for insurance in London, a 
list, it is said, was laid before the attorney-general, 
of one hundred and fifty private insurers who had 
failed in the course of a few yeaps. 

That navigable cuts and canals, and the works 
which are sometimes necessary for supplying a 'great 
city with water, are of great ana' general utility, 
while at the same time they Mquently require a 
greater exj^ense tlian suits the fortunes of private 
people, is sufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above mentioned, I have 
not been able to regollect any other in which all the 
three circumstances, ‘^requisite for rendering reason- 
able the establishment of a joint-stock company, 
concur. The English Copper Company of London, 
the Lead Smelting CompalSiy, the Glass Grinding 
Company, have not even the pretext of any grej^l^ 
singular utility in the object which they ptitsu||j4l^r 
does the pursuit of that object seem to reqtifte Iny 
expense unsuitable to the fortunes of many 
men. Whether the trade which those 
carry on is reducible to such strict rule and method, 
as to ifeider it fit fbr the managenaent of a joint- 
stoclc company, of whether they have fttty leasoO to 
boast of their extraordinary prtffits, I do not pretend 
to know. Tfe mine adventurers’ cmipimy has been 
long ago bankrupt* A share in the stock of the 
British Linen Company of Edinburgh sdiSf at jR’e* 
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sent, very much below par, though less so than it 
did some years ago. 'the joint-stod^^ companies, 
which are established for the public-sjfirited pu^ose 
of promoting some particular manufaiture, over and 
above managing their own affairs ill, to the diminu- 
tion of the general stock of the society, can in other 
respects scarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
Notwithstanding the most upright intentions, the 
hnavoidable partiality of* their directors to particular 
branches of the* manufacture, of which the under- 
takers mislead and^impose upon them, is a real dis- 
couragement to the rest, and fiecessarily breaks, 
more or less, that natural^proportion which would 
otherwise est^iblish itself between judicious industry 
and profit, aiM which, to the gei\jeral industry of the 
country, is of all encouragemefits the greatest and 
the most effectual. 


Article II, 

Ofih^Mn^ense of the Institutions for the Education 
of Youth* 

The institutions for the education of the youth 
"may, in the same manner, furnish a revenue suffi- 
cient for defraying their Own expense. The fee or 
honorary whicffi the scholar pays to the master natu- 
rally constitutes a revenue of this kind. • 

'Even where the reward of the master does not 
atSffe altogether from this natural rev^tie, it ntill is 
nof< 1»edessary that it should be derived from that 
gcnerabrevenne of tlxe society, of which the collec- 
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tion and application are, in most countries, assigned 
to the executive power. Through the greater part 
of Europe, aAcordingly, the endowment of schools ^ 
ani colleges nfcilSes either no charge upon that gene- 
ra] revenue, ot but a very small one. It everywhere 
arises chiefly from some local or provincial revenue, 
from the rent of ^me landed estate, or from the 
interest of some sum of money allotted and* put 
under the management of trAsiees for this particular 
purpose, sometimes by the sovereign himself, and 
sometimes by some private donoit^ 

Have those public endowments contributed in 
general to promote, the* end of their institution ? 
Have they contributed to encourage the diligence, 
and to improve the abilities of the teasers? Have 
they directed the course of education towards objects 
more useful, both to the individual and to the pub- 
lic, than those to which it Wbuld naturally have gone 
of its own accord? It shmfld not s^eem very difficult 
to give at least a probable answer to each^ of tliose 
questions. 

In every profession, the exertion of thd greater 
part of those who exercise it, is always in proportion 
to the necessity they are under of making that exer- 
tion. This necessity is greatest with those to whom 
the emoluments of their profession are the only 
source from which t|jey expect their, fortune* or even 
their ordinary revenue and subsistence*. In order 
to acquire t|iis fortune, or even to get. this subsist- 
ence, they must, in the course of a year* execute a 
certain quantity of work of a known value; and, 

voLl^. n 
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where the competition is free, the rivahhip of com- 
petitors, who are all endeavouring to ^stle one an- 
other out of employment, obliges ^vory man t3 en- 
deavour to execute his work with a Wriain degree 
of exactness. The greatness of the objects which 
are to be acquired by success in some particular 
professions may, nq doubt, sometimes animate the 
exertion of a tew men of extraordinary spirit and 
ambhion. Great objects, however, are evidently not 
necessary in order to occasion the greatest exertions. 
Rivalship and emulation render excellency, even in 
mean professions, an object of ambition, and fre- 
quently occasion the very greatest exertions. Great 
objects, on the contrary, alone and unsupported by 
the necessity of application, have seldom been suffix 
cienl to occasion any consid^able exertion. In 
England, success in the profession of the law leads 
to some very great objects of ambition ; and yet how 
few men, born to easy* fortunes, have ever in this 
country been eminent in that profession ! 

The endowments of schools and colleges hAve 
tiecessat’ily diminished more or less the necessity of 
application in the teachers. Theif subsistence, so 
far as it arises from their salaries, is evidently de- 
rived from a fund altogether independent of their 
success and reputation in their particular professions. 

lu some universities the salEyry makes* but a J^art, 
and frequently but a small part of the etnoluments 
of the tehcheh, of which the greater part arises Irbm 
the libndraribs or fees of his pupils. The necessity 
of appikation, though always more or less dim!* 
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nibbed, is not in this case entirely taken away. He- 
putatipn ill his {irofession is^still of some importance 
to hij^h and*^ie^ still has some dependency upon the ^ 
Rffe<Stion, gratifkiife, and favourable report of those 
who have attei^ded upon his instructions; and these 
favourable sentiments he is likely to gain in no way 
so well as by deserving* them, that is, by the abilities 
and diligence with which he discharges every part 
of his duty. 

In other universities the teacher i.s4)rohibited from 
receiving* any honorary or fee frc*n his pupils, and 
his salary constitutes the whole of the revenue which 
he derives from his ^oflic^. His interest is, in this 
case, set as directly in oppof^ition to his duty as it is 
possible to set it. It is the interest of every man to 
live as much at his*oase as he can ; and if his emo- 
luments are to be precisely the same, whether he 
does, or does not perform sotne very laborious duty, 
it is certainly his interest, ai^ least a? interest is vul- 
garly understood, either to neglect it altogether, *or, 
if he is subject to some authority which will not suf- 
fer him to do this, to perform it in as careless and 
slovenly a mannef as that audiority will permit. If 
he is naturally active, and a lover of labour, it is his 
interest to employ that activity in any way, from 
which he can derive some advantage, rather than 
in the performance of his duty, from whieh he can 
derive none. 

J[f the authority to which he is suhjeet resides in 
the body corporate, the college, or university, of 
which he himself is a member, and in which the 
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greater part of tlie other members are, like himself, 
persons who either are, or ought teachers; 

they are likely to make a commoi^ cjfuse, to all 
very indulgent to one another, and’ every man to 
consent that his neighbour may neg\ect his duty, 
provided he Iiimself is allowed to neglect his own. 
In the university of^ Oxford, the greater part of the 
public professors have, for these many years, given 
up altogether e^en the pretence of teaching. 

If the authorKy to which he is subject resides, not 
so much in the Body corporate of which he is a 
member, as in some other extraneous persons, in the 
bishop of th^ diocese for e5Lample ; in the governor 
of the province ; or, perhaps, in some minister of 
state ; it is not indeed in this (^ase very likely that 
he will be suffered to neglect i:iis duty altogether. 
All that such superiors, however, can force him to 
do, is to attend ppon his pupils a certain number of 
hours, t^at is, to give a^ certain number of lectures 
in the week, or in the year. What those lectures 
shall be, must still depend upon the diligence of the 
teacher ; and that diligence is likely to he propor- 
tioned to the motives which he has for exerting it. 
An extraneous jurisdiction of this kind, besides, is 
liable to be exercised both ignorantly and capri- 
ciously. In its nature it is arbitrary and discre- 
tionary, and the persons whp^ exercise* it, neither 
attending upon the lectures of the teacher them- 
selves, nor perhaps understanding the sciences which 
it is lim business to teach, are seldom capable of 
exercising it with judgment. From the insolence 
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of office too they are frequently indifferent ho% they 
exercise it, and are very apt> to censure or deprive 
him jOf his^ office wantonly, and without any just 
cause. The ptrsJIn subject to such jurisdiction is 
necessarily degraded by it, and, instead of bcin«' 
one of the most respectable, is rendered one of the 
meanest and most tjontemptible persons in the so- 
ciety. If- is by powerful prolectfon onl^ that he* can 
effectually guard himself against the bad usag^e to. 
which he is at all times expo-^ed ; ijid this piotec' 
lion he is most likely to gain, noUby ability or dili- 
gence in his profnasion, but by obsequiousness to 
the will of his superiors, j^nd by being ready, at all 
times, to sacrifice to that will the rights, the inter- 
est, and the honour of the body corporate of which 
he is a member. •J¥hoever has attended for any 
considerable time to the administration of a Frcncii 
university, must have had occasion to rernaik the 
effects which naturally result from Jhi arbitrary and 
extraneous Jurisdiction of this kind. 

Whatever forces a certain number of students to 
any college or university, independent of the merit 
or reputation of the teachers, tends more or less to 
diminish the necessity of that merit or reputation. 

The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, physic, 
and divinity, wheq they can be obtained oiilv b} rc- 
sidirrg a cerjuin number of years in certain univer- 
sities, necessarily for(^ a certain nuniiber of students 
to such universities, independent of the merit or re- 
putation of the teachers. The privileges of gradu- 
ates are a sort of statutes of appreuticesliip, which 
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have contributed to the improvement of education, 
just as the other statutes of apprenticeship have to 
that of arts and manufactures. 

The charitable foundations of scholarships, exhi- 
bitions, bursaries, &c., necessarily atWh a certain 
number of students to certain colleges, independent 
altogether of the mprit of those particular colleges. 
Were the students upon such charitable foundations 
left free to choose what* college they liked best, such 
liberty might perhaps contribute to excite some emu- 
lation among diff?jrent colleges. A regulation, on 
the contrary, which prohibited evfen the independent 
members of ^very particulsfr college from leaving it, 
and going to any othht, without leave first asked 
and obtained of that which they^meant to abandon, 
would tend very much to extinguish that emulation. 

If in each college the tutor or teacher, who was 
to instruct each student in all arts and sciences, 
should not be voluntarily chosen by the student, but 
.appointed by the head of the college ; and if, in case 
^ of neglect, inabih|jr, or bad usage, the student should 
not be allowed to change him for another, without 
leave first asked and obtained; such a regulation 
would not only tend very much to extinguish all 
emulation among the different tutors of the same 
college, but to diminish very much in all of them 
the necessity of diligence and, of attention to iheir 
respective pupils. Such teachers, though very well 
paid by thdr students, might be as much disposed to 
negletl‘ thetn, as those who are not paid by them at 
all, or who have no other recompense but their salary. 
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If the teacher happens to be a man of sense, it 
must be an unpleasant thing to him to be conscious, 
while he is lecturing his students, that he is either 
speaking or reading nonsense, or what is very little 
better than rfonsense. It must too be unpleasant 
to him to observe that the greater part of his stu- 
dents desert his lectures ; or gerhaps attend upon 
them with plain enough marks of neglect, contempt, 
and derision. If he is obliged, the^fore, to give a 
certain number of lectures, theses motives alone, 
without any other interest, mi^ht dispose him to 
take some pains td give tolerably good ones. Seve- 
,ral different expedi^ts, however, maybe fallen upon, 
which will effectually blunt the edg? of all those 
incitements to dihgence. The teacher, instead of 
explaining to his pirpils himself the science in which 
he proposes to instruct them, may read some book 
upon it ; and if this book is*writtcu in a foreign and 
dead language, by inter prefing it to them into their 
own ; or, what would give him still less trouble, by 
making them interpret it to him, and by now and 
then making an occasional remark upon it, he may 
flatter himself that he is giving a lecture. The 
slightest degree of knowledge and application will 
enable him to do this, without exposing himself to 
contempt or derision, of saying any thing that is 
really foolish, absur^J, or ridiculous. The discipline 
of the college, at the same time, may enable him to 
force all his pupils to the most regnlari attendance 
' upon this sham lecture, and to maintain ^ 
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deceit and respectful behaviour during the whole 
tiine of the performance. 

The discipline of colleges and universities is in 
general contrived, not for the benefit of the students, 
but for the interest, or, more properly Ipeal^ing, for 
tlji^ 'Case of the masters, ^ Its object is, in all cases, 
to maintain the authority of the rfiaster, and whether 
h|& neglects or performs his duty, to oblige the stu- 
dentswin all cas^s to be4iave to him as if he per- 
formed it with <aUe greatest diligence and ability. 
It seems to presun^e perfect wisdom and virtue in 
the pne prder, and the greatest weakness and folly 
in the other. Where the masteyrs, however, really 
perform their duty, there Wc no examples, I believe, 
that the greater part of the students ever neglect 
theirs. No dikfciphne is ever requisite to force at- 
tendance upon lectures which are really worth the 
attending, as is well kuoWn wherever any such leC'^ 
lures are given, Vorce alid restraint may, np doubt, 
be in somfe degree requisite in order to oblige chil- 
dren, or very young boys, to attend to those parts of 
education which it is thought necessary for them to 
acquire during that early period of fife; but after 
twelve or thirteen years of age, provided the master 
does his duty, force or restraint can scarce ever be 
necessary to carry on any part of education. Such 
is the generosity of the greater part of young men, 
tliat so far from being disposed to neglect or despise 
the/mstrpjti,qn^,of their master, provided he shows 
soiqe afiiioiiiiiotention of being of use tp them, they 
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are generally inclined to pardon a great deal of in- 
correctness in the performance of his duty, and 
sometimes eveh to conceal from the public a good 
deal of gross negligence. 

Those part^ of education, it is to be observed, for 
the teaching of which there^ are no public institu- 
tions, are generally the best taught. When a young 
man goes to a fencing or a dancing school, he does 
not indeed always learn to fence o*j to dance •verjf 
well ; but he seldom fails of learnir% to fence or to 
dance. The good effects of thf riding-school are 
not commonly so evident. The expense of a riding- 
school is so great, that iif most places it is a public 
institution. The three most essential parts of lite- 
rary education, to, read, write, and account, it still 
continues to be moi^ common to acquire in private 
than in public schools ; and it very seldom happens 
that any body fails of acquiring thyn to the degree 
in which it is necessary to Scquire them. 

In England the public schools are much less 
corrupted than the universities. In the schools the 
youth are taught, or at least ^may be taught, Greek 
and Latin ; that is, every thing which the masters 
pretend to teach, or which it is expected they s|iould 
teach. In the universities the youth neither are 
taught, nor always can find any proper means of 
being t4ught the sciences, which it is the business 
of those incorporated bodies to teach. The reward 
of the schoolmaster in most cases de^'ndif princi- 
pally, in some eases almost entirely, upon the fees 
or honoraries of his scholars. Schools have no ex- 
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elusive privileges. In order to obtein tbe honours 
of graduation, it is not necessary that a person 
should bring a certificate of his having studied a 
certain number of years at a public school. If upon 
examination he appears to understand Hvbat is taught 
there, no questions are asked about the place where 
he learnt it. 

The parts of education which are commonly taught 
in UHiversities, ^t may, perhaps, be said, are not very 
well taught, j^t had it not been for those institu** 
tions they would n^t have been commonly taught at 
all, and both the individual and" the public would 
have suifered a good dealofron^ the want of those 
important parts of education. 

The present universities of Europe were origin 
nally, the greater part of them ,« ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations ; instituted for the education of churchmen* 
They were founded by^'the authority of the pppCf 
and were so entirely undvsr his immediate protection, 
that iheir members, whether master's or students, 
had all of them what was then called the heneftt 
of clergy, that is, were exempted from the civil 
jurisdiction of the countries in which their respec- 
tive universities were situated, and were 
only to the ecclesiastical tribunals, What was 
taught in the greater part of those universities wp-s 
euitahl^ to the end of their institution, either tbeo- 
lc^y> or something that was merely prep?iratory to 
titesology. 

When dirietianity was first established by law, a 
corrupted JUatin bed become the comip^^n languag® 
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of all the Western parts of Europe. The service of 
the church accordingly, and the translation of the 
Bibifer iVhicli was read in churches, were both in 
that cOirupted Eatin ; that is, in the common lan- 
guage of the ‘country. After the irruption of the 
barbarous nations who overturned the Roman em- 
pire, Latin gradually ceased to be the language of 
any part of Europe. But the reverence of the 
people naturally preserves the establ^hed form»and 
Ceremonies of religion, long after tbt circumstances 
which first introduced and rende^d them reasonable 
are no more. Tliough Latin, therefore, was no 
longer understood any vftiere by the great body of 
the people, the whole service of the church still 
continued to be pej*formed in that language. Two 
different languages tv^ere thus established in Europe, 
ih the Same manner as in ancient Egypt; a language 
of the priests, and a language ot thejpeople; a sacred 
and a profane ; a leaVned anfl an unlearned language. 
But it was necessary that the priests shoulS un3er- 
Stand something of that sacred and learned language 
in which they were to officiate ; and the study of 
the Latin language therefore made* from the begin- 
ning, ah tessential part Of university education. 

It was not so with that either of the Greek, or of 
the Hebrew language. The infallible decrees of the 
church had'pronountjpd the Latin translation of the 
Biblct cohunonly called the Latin Vulgate, to have 
been equally dictated by divine inspiration, and 
therefor^ of equal authority with the Greek and 
Hebi*e# oiigintals. The knowledge of those two 
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lajngoages, therefore, not being in<dWSE)gB^sably requi- 
site to a churchman, th^ study of th^ did not for 
a long time make a necessary part of tne common 
course of university education. There are some 
Spanish universities, I am assured,® in which the 
study of the Greek language has never yet made 
any part of that course. The first reformers found 
Greek text of the New Testament, and even the 
text the Osd, more favourable to their 
opinions, than »the vulgate translation, which, as 
niight naturally ke supposed, had been gradually 
accommodated to support the doctrines of the ca- 
tholic church. They setijthemselves, therefore, to 
expose the many errors of that translation, which 
the Roman catholic clergy were thus put under 
the necessity of defending or explaining. But this 
could not well be done without some knowledge of 
the original language^, of which the study was 
therefore gradually introduced into the greater part 
^f ‘universities; both of those which embraced, aad 
of those which rejected, the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion. The Greek language was connected with 
every part of that classical learning, which, though 
at first principally cultivated by catholics and lia- 
liaa^, happened to come i^to fashion much about 
th^ time that the doctrines of the reformation 
werf on foot In the greater part of universities, 
therefore,^ that language was taught previous to the 
of philosophy, and as spon as the student had 
made some progress in the liatin. The^ Hebrew 
language haviug no ^nnepdon with classical learn* 
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ing, and, the holy Scriptures, being the lan- 

guage of not a single book in any esteem, the study 
of it did not commonly commence till after that of 
philosophy, and when the student had entered upon 
the study of theology. 

Originally the first rudiments both of the Greek 
and Latin languages were taiight in universities, 
and in some universities they still continue to be so. 
In others it is expected thatlhe student should 
previously acquired at least the rudiments of one 
or both of those languages, of vvtiich the study con- 
tinues to make every where a very considerable part 
of university education. 

The ancient Greek philosophy was divided into 
three great branches ; physics, or natural philosophy ; 
ethics, or moral philosophy ; and logic. This gene- 
ral division seems perfectly agreeable to the nature 
of things. 

The great phenomena of nature, the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, eclipses, comets; thunder, 
lightning, and other extraordinary meteors ; the 
generation, the life, growth, and dissolution of 
plants and animals ; are objects which, as they 
necessarily excite the wonder, so they^^prally call 
forth the curiosity, of mankind to inqmiwnto tlteir 
causes. Superstition first attempted to ®ati$fy this 
curiosity, by referring all those wonderful appear- 
ances to the immediate agency of the gods. Philo- 
sophy afterwards endeavoured to account for them, 
from more familiar causes, or from such as mankind 
were better acquamted withj than the agency of the 

M 
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gods. As those great p^hetiomena ate the first ob^- 
jects of human curiosity, so the science which pre- 
tends to explain them must naturally haVe been the 
first branch of philosophy that was cultivated. The 
first philosophers, accordingly, of whdm history has 
preserved any account, appear to have been natural 
philosophers. ^ 

In every age and country of the world men must 
hAW attended to the chWacters, designs, and actions 
of one another, ^tnd many reputable rules and maxims 
for the conduct of*1iuman life must have been laid 
down and approved of by Commott consent. As soon 
as writing came into fasHion, «wise men, or those 
who fancied themselves such, would naturally en- 
deavour to increase the number qf those established 
Und respected maxims, and tt) express their own 
sense of what was either proper or improper con- 
duct, sometime^ in the more artificial" form of apo*- 
logiUes, Hke what are &Ued the fables of .®sop ; 
and sometimes in the more simple one of apoph^ 
th^gms, or wise Sayings, like the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, the verses of T|ieognis and Phocyllides, and 
some part of the works of Hesiod. They might 
continue in this manner for a long time merely to 
mdUiply the number of those maxims of prudence 
and Mdrality, without even attempting to arrange 
theA in any very distinct or n^thodicarorder, much 
less to connect them together by one or more gene- 
ral principles, from which they were all deducible, 
like effects from their natural causes. The beauty 
of a systematical arrangement of different observe- 
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tions conaeoted by a few common principles, was 
first seen in rtie rude essays of those ancient times 
towards a system of natural philosophy. Something 
of the same kind was afterwards attempted in morals. 
The maxims clf common life were arranged in some 
methodical order, and connected together by a few 
common principles,*in the same manner as they had 
attempted to arrange and connect the phenomena 
of nature. The science which preten^Js to investigate 
and explain those connecting principles, is what is 
properly called moral philosophy.* 

Different authors gave different systems both of 
natural and moral philosPiphy. But the arguments 
by which they supported those dilferent systems, far 
from being always demonstrations, were frequently 
at best but very sleifder probabilities, and sometimes 
mere sophisms, which had no other foundation but 
the inaccuracy and ambiguily of common language. 
Speculative systems have iti all ages of the world 
been adopted for reasons too frivolous to *have*de«- 
termined the judgment of any man of common 
sense, in a matter of the smallest pecuniary in- 
terest. Gross sophistry has scarce ever had any 
influence upon the opinions of mankind, except in 
matters of philosophy and speculation ; and in these 
it has frequently had the greatest^ The pnirons of 
each system of nati^al and moral piiilosophy natu- 
rally endeavoured to expose the weakness of the 
arguments adduced to support the systems which 
were opposite to their own* In examining those 
arguments^ they were necessarily led to consider 
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the difference between a probable and a demon- 
strative argument, between a fallacious and a con- 
clusive one ; and Logic, or the science of the 
general principles of good and bad reasoning, ne- 
cessarily arose out of the observations ‘which a scru- 
tiny of this kind gave occasion to. Though in its 
origin, posterior both to physics and to ethics, it 
was commonly taught, not indeed in all, but in the 
greaiter part of^ the ancient schools of philosophy, 
previously to either of those sciences. The student, 
it seems to have bdten thought, ought to understand 
well the difference between good and bad reasoning, 
before he was led to reason^*upon<^subjects of so great 
importance. 

This ancient division of philosophy into three 
parts was, in the greater part of the universities of 
Europe, changed for another into five. 

In the ancient philosophy, whatever was taught 
concerning the nature Either of the human mind 
or of the Deity, made a part of the system of 
physics. Those beings, in whatever their essence 
might be supposed to consist, were parts of the 
great system of the universe, and parts too pro- 
ductive of the most important effects. Whatever 
human reason could either conclude, or conjecture, 
concerhing them, made, as it were, two chapters, 
though no doubt two very injportant ones, of the 
science which pretended to give an account of the 
origin and revolutions of the great system of the 
universe. But in the universities of Europe, where 
philosophy was taught only as subservient to the- 
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ology, it was natutal to dwell longer upon these 
two chapters than upon any other of the science. 
They were gradually more and more extended, and 
were divided into many inferior chapters, till at last 
the doctrine oi' spirits, of which so little can be 
known, came to take up as much room in the sys- 
tem of philosophy •as the doctrine of bodies, of 
which so much can be known. The doctrines eon*» 
cerning those two subjects were considered as njak-. 
ing two distinct sciences. What a^e called Meta- 
physics or Pneumatics were sett in opposition to 
Physics, and were \ultivated not only as the more 
sublime, but, for the^ purposes of a particular pro- 
fession, as the more useful science of the two. The 
proper subject of experiment and observation, a 
subject in which a tcareful attention is capable of 
making so many useful discoveries, was almost 
entirely neglected. The subject in which, after a 
few very simple and alm^ist obvidhs truths, the 
most careful attention can discover nothing but 
obscurity and uncertainty, and can consequently 
produce nothing but subtleties and sophisms, was 
greatly cultivated. 

When those two sciences had thus been set in 
opposition to one another, the comparison between 
them naturally gave Viirth to a third, to what was 
called- Ontoh^gy, or the science which treated nf the 
qualities and attributes which were common to both 
the subjects of the other two sciences. But if sub- 
tleties and sophisms composed the greater part of 
the Metaphysics or Pneumatics of the schools, they 
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composed the whole of this cobtveb, science of On- 
tology, which was likewise sometimes called Meta- 
physics. 

Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection 
of a man, considered not only as an individual, hut 
as the member of a faniily, of a state, and of the 
great society of mankind, was the object which the 
ancient moral philosophy proposed to investigate. 
Jn lhat philosophy the* duties of human life were 
treated of as s^)bservient to the happiness and per- 
fection of human life. But when moral, as well as 
natural philosophy, came to be taught only as sub- 
servient to theology, the ^gtties of human life were 
treated of as chiefly sufoservient to the happiness of 
a life to come. In the ancient philosophy the per- 
fection of virtue was represented as necessarily pro- 
ductive, to the person who possessed it, of the most 
perfect happiness in this life. In the modern phi- 
ioisophy it was VrequentJy represented as generally, 
or iathei* as almost always inconsistent with any de- 
gree of happiness in this life ; and heaven was to 
be earned only by penance and mortification, by the 
austerities and abaselnent of a monk; not by the 
liberal, generous, and spirited conduct of a man. 
Casuistry and an ascetic morality made up, in most 
cases; the greater part of the moral philosophy of 
the schools. By far the most important of all the 
different branches of philoso|)hy, became in this 
manner by far the most corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common course of phi- 
losophical education in the greater part of the uni-’ 
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viersities in Enrojie. Logic was taught first : On- 
tology came ih the second place : Pneumatology, 
comprehending the doctrine concerning the nature 
of the human soul and of the Deity, in the third : 
In the fourtlj followed a debased system of moral 
philosophy, which was considered as immediately 
connected with the* doctrines of Pneumatology, with 
the immortality of the human *soul, and with the 
rewards and punishments which, from the justice of 
the Deity, were to be expected in a life to come : 
A short and superficial system* of physics usually 
concluded the coi»rse. 

The alterations which^the universities of Europe 
thus introduced into the aiicient course of philoso- 
phy, were all meant for the education of ecclesi- 
astics, and to renS^r it a more proper introduction 
to the study of theology. But the additional quan- 
tity of subtlety and sophistry ; the casuistry and 
the ascetic morality whicb those ^iterations intro- 
duced into it, certainly did not render it more pro- 
per for the education of gentlemen or men of the 
world, or more likely either to improve the under- 
standing, or to mend the heaft. 

This course of philosophy is what still continues 
to be taught in the greater part of the universities 
of Europe ; with more or less diligence, according 
as the constitution of each particular university 
happens to render diligence more or less necessary 
to the teachers. In some of the richest and best 
endowed universities, the tutors content themselves 
with teaching a few unconnected shreds and parcels 
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of this corrupted course ; and even th6se they com- 
monly teach very negligently and superficially. 

The improvements which, in modern times, have 
been made in several different branches of philo- 
sophy, have not, the greater part of them, been 
made in universities ; though some no doubt have. 
The greater part of universities have not even been 
very forward to aaopt those improvements, after 
they^.were made ; and teveral of those learned so- 
cieties have chosen to remain, for a long time, the 
sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete 
prejudices found shelter and protection, after they 
had been hunted out of e^ ery other corner of the 
world. In general, the 'richest and best endowed 
universities have been the slowest in adopting those 
improvements, and the most averse to permit any 
considerable change in the established plan of edu- 
cation. Those improvements were more easily in- 
troduced into s^dme of 'Mie poorer universities, in 
whi^h thb teachers, depending upon their reputation 
for the greater part of their subsistence, were obliged 
to pay more attention to the current opinions of the 
world. 

But though the public schools and universities of 
Europe were originally intended only for the edu- 
cation of a particular profession, that of churchmen ; 
aipi though they were not always very* diligent in 
inftnjcting tlieir pupils even in the sciences which 
were supposed necessary for that profession; yet 
they gradually drew to themselves the education of 
almost all other people, particularly of almost all 
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gentlemen and men of fortiyie. No belter method, 
it seems, could be fallen upon of spending, with any 
advantage, *the long interval between infancy and 
that period of life at which men begin to apply in 
good earnest to the real business of the world, the 
business which is to employ them during the re- 
mainder of their days. The greater part of what 
is taught in schools and universities, however, does 
not seem to be the most proper preparation for ^hatr 
business. 

In England, it becomes every day more and more 
the custom to sencT young people to travel in foreign 
countries immediately u^ton their leaving school, 
and without sending them to any university. Our 
young people, it is said, generally return home much 
improved by their travels. A young man who goes 
abroad at seventeen or eighteen, and returns home 
at one-and-twenty, returns three or four years older 
than he was when he went ftbroad ; and at that age 
it is very difficult not to improve a good deal in 
three or four years. In the course of his travels, he 
generally acquires some knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages ; a knowledge, however, which is 
seldom sufficient to enable him either to speak or 
write them with propriety. In other resjpects, he 
commonly returns home more conceited, more un*» 
principled, more dissipated, and more incapable of 
any serious application either to study or to busi- 
ness, than he could well have become in so short a 
time, had he lived at home. By travelling so very 
young, by spending in the most frivolous dissipa- 
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tion the most precious ypars of his life, at a distance 
from the inspection and control of lais parents and 
relations, every useful habit, which the earlier parts 
of his education might have had some tendency to 
form in him, instead of being rivetted imd confirmed, 
is almost^ necessarily either weakened or effaced. 
Nothing but the discredit into "which the univer- 
sities are allowing themselves to fall, could ever 
Ixatii brought into repute so very absurd a practice 
as that of travell:ing at this early period of life. By 
Sending his son abroad, a father delivers himself, at 
least for some iime, from so disagreeable an object 
as that of a son unempldyed, reglected, and going 
to ruin before his eyes. 

Such have been the effects of some of the modern 
institutions for education. 

Different plans and different institutions for edu- 
cation seem to, have taken place in other ages and 
hatjons. ^ 

In tife republics of ancient Greece, every free 
citizen was instructed, under the direction of the 
public magistrate, in gymnastic exercises and in 
music. By gymnastic exercises, it was intended to 
harden his body, to ^ sharpen his courage, and to 
prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of war ; 
apd as the Greek militia was, by all accounts, one 
best that ever was in the world, *this part of 
public education must have answered com- 
the purposes for which it was intended. By 
the other part, music, it was proposed, at least by 
the philosophers and historians who have given us 
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an account of those institutions, to humanize tho 
mind, to soften the temper, and to dispose it for per- 
forming alT the social and moral duties of public and 
private life. 

In ancient fRome, the exercises of the Campus 
Martius answered the same jpurpose as those of the 
Gymnasium in ancient Greece, and they seem |o 
have answered it equally well. ' But among the 
Romans there was nothing* which corresponded to 
the musical education of the Greeks. The morals 
of the Romans, however, both in»private and public 
life, seem to have been, not only equal, but, upon 
the whole, a goo(^ deal* superior to those of the 
Greeks. That they were superior in private life, 
we have the express testimony of Polybius and of 
Dionysius of Halioarnassus, two authors well ac- 
quainted with both nations ; and the whole tenor of 
the Greek and Roman history bears witness to the 
superiority of the public mofals of tlie Romans. The 
good temper and moderation of contending factions 
seems to be the most essential circumstance in the 
public morals of a free people. But the factions of 
the Greeks were almost always violent and sangui- 
nary; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no 
blood had ever been shed in any Romap faction ; 
and from the time of the Gracchi, the Roman rfh 
public may be considered as in reality dissolved. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the very respectable 
authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Polybius, and 
notwithstanding the very ingenious reasons by 
which Mr. Montesquieu endeavours to support 
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that authority, it seems probable that the musical 
educati(m of the Greeks had no great effect in 
mending their morals, since, without any such edu- 
cation, those of the Romans were upon the whole 
superior. The respect of those ancient sages for 
the institutions of their ancestors, had probably dis- 
posed them to find much political wisdom in what 
was, perhaps, merely an ancient custom, continued, 
.without interyiption, 'ffrom the earliest period of 
those societies, ^o the times in which they had ar- 
rived at a considerable degree of refinement. Music 
and dancing are the great amhsements of almost 
all barbarous nations, agd' thg great accomplish- 
ments which are supposed to fit any man for enter- 
taining his society. It is so at this day among the 
negroes on the coast of Africa It was so among 
the ancient Celtes, among the ancient Scandina- 
vians, and, as we may learn from Homer, among 
the ancient Gibeks in the times preceding the Tro- 
jah wa||; When the Greek tribes had formed them- 
selves into little republics, it was natural that the 
study of those accomplishments should, for a long 
time, make a part of hhe public and common educa- 
tion of the people. 

The Blasters who instructed the young people 
.^^ither in i^usip or in military exercises, do not 
, m&tn to have been paid, or even appointed by the 
either in Rome or even in i^thens, the Greek 
pf whose laws and cpstorns we afc ^the best 
Ifnroi^med. The state required that every free citi- 
zen should fit himself for defending it war, and 
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should, upon that account^ learn his military ex- 
ercises. But it left him to learn them of such mas- 
ters as he could find, and it seems to have advanced 
nothing for this purpose, but a public field or place 
of exercise, inlwhich he should practise and perform 
them. ^ * 

In the early ages both of thejGreek and Rordan 
republics, the other parts of education seem to have 
consisted in learning to read, writ^, and account 
according to the arithmetic of th^ times. These 
accomplishments ^ the richer citizens seem fre- 
quently to have acquired at home, by the assistance 
of some domestic pedag^gjie, who was, generally, 
either a slave or a freedman ; and the poorer citi- 
zens, in the schook of such masters as made a trade 
of teaching for hiVe. Such parts of education, 
however, were abandoned altogether to the care of 
the parents or guardians of each individual . It does 
not appear that the state ever assumed ^ any. in- 
spection or direction of them. By a law ot Solon, 
indeed, the children were acquitted from maintain- 
ing those parents in their ojjl age, w^o had neg- 
lected to instruct them in some profitable trade or 
business. 

In the progress of refinement, when ^ilosophy 
and rhetoric came into fashion, the better sort of 
people used to send their children to the schools of 
philosophers and rhetoricians, in order to be in- 
structed in these fashionable sciences. But those 
schools were not supported by the public. They 
were for a long time barely tolerated by it. The 
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demand for philosophy jnd rhetoric was for a long^ 
time so'^small, that the first professed teachers of 
either could not find constant employ nlent in any 
one city, but were oblinred to travel about from 
place to place. In this manner Vvved|Zeno of E.\ea, 
pTotagOTas, Govgias, H\pp\as, and many others. An 
the demand increased, the schools both of philosophy 
and rhetoric became stationary ; first in Athens, and 
aflTv-rwards in iS'jveral ofiier cities. The state, how- 
ever, seems never to have encouraged them further 
than by assigning some of them a particular place 
to teach in, which was sometimes done too by pri- 
vate donors. The state seems t,o have assigned the 
Academy to Plato, the tyceum to Aristotle, and the 
Portico to Zeno of Cilia, the founder oi* the Stoics, 
But Epicifrus bequeathed his gardens to his own 
school. Till about the time of Marcus Antoninus, 
however, no teacher appears to have had any salary 
from the public, or to^have had any other emolu- 
ments, ^ut what arose fiom the honoraries or fees 
of his scholars. The bounty which that philosophical 
emperor, as we learn from Lucian, bestowed upon 
one of the teachers of philosophy, probably 4^sted 
no longer than his own life. There was nothing 
equivalent to the privileges of graduation, and to 
haye attended any of those schools was not neces- 
saij, in order to be permitted ^to practise any parti- 
trade or profession. If the opinion of their 
0 ^ ,ij(<iility could not draw scholars to th|^m, the law 
neither forced any body to go to them, nor rewarded 
any body for having gone to tbem^ T|ie teachers 
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had ilo jui^isdictibn over thair pupils, nor any other 
authority besides that natural authority, which su- 
perior virtue and abilities never fail to procure from 
young people towards those who are intrusted with 
any part of thAr education. * 

At Rome, the stjjdy of the civil law made a part 
of the education, not of the grealer part of the citi- 
zens, but of some particular families. The young 
people, however, who wishecf to acqirflre knowledge* 
in the law, had no public school to ^'o to, and had 
no other method q|' studying it, tSan by frequenting 
the company of such of their relations and friends 
as were supposed to> undAsJ.and it. It is perhaps 
worth while to remark, that though the laws of the 
twelve tables were,«many of them, copied from those 
of some ancient Cft-eek ^republics, yet law never 
seems to have grown up to be a science in any re- 
public of ancient Greece. In Ron^ it became a 
science very early, and gave a considerable^ degree 
of distinction to those citizens who had the reputa- 
tion of understanding it. In the republics of ancient 
Greece, particularly in Athen^, the ordinary courts 
of justice consisted of numerous, and therefore dis- 
orderly, bodies of people, who freqiiently decided 
almost at random, or as clamour, faction, aUd party 
spirit happened to determine. The ignominy of an 
unjust decisidh, vthen« it was to be divided anpipng 
five hundred, a thousand, or fifteen hundred p^le 
(foi^ sdme Of their courts were so very numcroti^, 
could not falil very h^avy upon any individual. At 
Roihd; oh thh ebritr^ry, the pi^liicipal courts of jusJ- 
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lice consisted either of single judge, or of a small 
number of judges, whose characters, especially as 
they deliberated always in public, could not fail to 
be very much affected by any rash or unjust deci- 
sion. In doubtful cases, such couijts, from their 
anxiety to avoid blame^ would naturally endeavour 
to shelter themselves under the Example, or prece- 
dent, of the judges Vho had sat before them, either 
in -the same, oi;,, in some other courU This atten- 
tion to practice! and precedent, necessarily formed 
the Roman law intra that regular and orderly system 
in which it has been delivered do^n to us ; and the 
like attention has had the«iike ejects upon the laws 
of every other country' where such attention has 
taken place. The superiority of character in the 
Romans that of the Greeks, so much remarked 
by Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was 
prCbably more owing to the better constitution of 
their courts of justice, than to any of the circum- 
stances io which those authors ascribe it. The Ro- 
mans are said to have been particularly distinguished 
for their superior respect to an oath. But the people 
who were accustomed^to make oath only before some 
diligent and well-informed court of justice, would 
naturally be much more attentive to what they 
swore, than they who were accustomed to do the 
same thing before moblnsh and disorderly assem* 

abilities, both civil and military, of the 
and Romans, will readily be allowed to have 
Weni aI leasts equal to those of any modem nation. 
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Our prejudice, m perhaps rather to over-Pate them. 
But except in what teiated to military exerciser, the 
state seems to have been at no pains t6 form those 
^reat abilities : for I cannot be induced to Iwlieve, 
that the musical education of the Greeks could be 
of much consequence in fo/’min^^them. Masters, 
however^ had beer? found, it seems, for instructing 
the better sort of people ainon^ those nations in 
every art add science in whicti the c^cumstanceSi^of 
their society rendered it necessary og convenient for 
them to be instructed. The demand for such in- 
struction produces, what it always produces^ the 
talent for giving- andi the emulation which an 
unrestrained competition ifever fails to excite, ap- 
pears to have brought that talent to a very high 
degree of perfection^ In the attention which the 
ancient philosophers excited, in the empire w^hich 
they acquired over the opinions and principldil^uf 
their auditors, in the faculfy which ^hey possessed 
of giving a certain tone lind character to fhe con- 
duct and conversation of those auditors; they appear 
to have beeii%iuch superior^ to any modern teachers. 
In modern times, the diiigendS of public teachers is 
more or less corrupted b^ the circumstances, which 
render them more Or less independent of their suc- 
cess and reputation in their partioulUr professions. 
Their salatid^'too put^the private teacher, who would 
pretend to come into competition with them, in the 
sartie state With 'a merchant tvho' attempts to trdde 
without a bounty, in competition with those who 
trade With a considerable one. If he sells his goods 
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at nearly the same price, he cannot have the same 
profit, and poverty and beggary at least, if not bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If he at- 
tempts to sell them much dearer, he is likely to have 
so few customers that his circumstances will not be 
much mended. The privileges of graduation, be- 
sides, are in many countries necessary, or at least 
extremely convenient to most men of learned pro- 
fes^ons; that to th^ far greater part of those 
who have occasjon for a learned education. But 
those privileges can be obtained only by attending 
the lectures of the public teachers.* The most care- 
ful attendance upon the gblest instructions of any 
private teacher, cannot always gWe any title to de- 
mand them. It is from these different causes that 
We jprivate teacher of any of thc^shiences, which are 
taught in universities, is in modern times 
getwally considered as in the very lowest order of 
men of letters. • A mannf real abilities can scarce 
find'out ii more humiliating or a more unprofitable 
employment to turn them to. The endowments of 
schools and colleges have, in this manaer, not only 
corrupted the diligenccpof public teachers, but have 
rendered it almost impossible to any good pri- 
vate ones. 

Were there no public institutions for education, 
no system, no science would be taught for which 
there was not some demand ; oV which the circum- 
slancas of the times did not render it either neces- 
h$3tf9^r convenient, or at least fashionable, to learn. 
A private teacher could never find his account in 
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teachings either an exploded and antiquated system 
of a science acknowledged t!b be useful, or a science 
universally believed U) be a mere useless and pedan- 
tic heap of sophistry and nonsense. Such systems, 
such sciences, can subsist nowhere, but in those in- 
corporated so(^eties for education tvhose prosperity 
and revenue are in^ great Aieasure independent of 
their reputation, and altogether iiidependent of their 
industry. Were there no pui)lic insti^itions for 
cation, a gentleman, after going through, with ap- 
plication and abilities, the most complete course of 
education which the circumstances of the times were 
supposed to afford, could jnot come into the world 
completely ignorant of ev^ry thing which is the 
common subject of conversation among gentlemen 
and men of the wifrld. 

There are no public institutions for the education 
of women, and there is accordingly nothing useless, 
absurd, or fantastical in the^cornmory^^ourse of their 
education* They are taught what their pcvents or 
guardians judge it necessary or useful for them to 
learn; and tliey are taught nothing else. Every 
part of their education tends cwidently to some use- 
ful purpose; either to improve the natural attrac- 
tions of their person, or to form their mind to re- 
serve, to modesty, to chastity, and to, economy ; to 
render them. both likely to became the mistresses of 
a family, and to bettave properly when they have 
become such* In every part of her life a woman 
feels some conveniency or advantage from every 
part of her education. It seldom happens that a 
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man, in any part of his life, derives any conTeniency 
or advantage from some of the most laborious and 
troublesome parts of his education. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no attention, 
it may be asked, to the education the people ? 
Or if it ought to give^ any, w^hat are the different 
parts of education which it ougfft to attend to in 
the different ordei^ of the people? and in what 
manner ought to attend to them ? 

In some case^ the state of society necessarily 
places the greater part of individuals in such Situa- 
tions as naturally form in them, without any atten- 
tion of government, almott all the abilities and vir- 
tues which that state requires, or perhaps can admit 
of. In other cases the state of the society does not 
place the greater part of individuals in such situa- 
tions, and some attention of government Is hcioeffesary 
in order to prevent the almost entire corruption and 
degeneracy of t^e great body of the people. 

In the*progress of the division of labour [employ- 
ments], the employment of the fat greater part of 
those who live by labour, that is, of the great body of 
the people, comes to b^ confined to a few very simple 
operations ; frequently to one or two. But the under- 
standings of the greater part of men are necessarily 
formed by their ordinary employments. The man 
whose whole life is spent in performing a* few simple 
operations, of which the effects too are, perhaps, al- 
wBjffithe same, or Very nearly the same, has no occa- 
sidfl to exert his understanding, jor to exercise his inven- 
tion in findiug out expedients/or removing difficulties 
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which never occur. He naturally loses, therefore, 
the habit of such exertion, and generally becomes 
as stupid and ignorant as it is possible Jor a human 
creature to become. The torpor of his mind ren- 
ders him, not only incapable of relishing or bearing 
a part in any rational conversation, but of conceiv- 
ing any generous, '^noble, or tender sentiment, and 
consequently of forming any jiist judgment con- 
cerning many even of the ordinary dyrties of priv^^Ae- 
life. Of the great and extensive ^interests of his 
country he is altogether incapable^ of judging; and 
unless very particular pains have been taken to ren- 
der him otherwise, ^he is^equally incapable of de- 
fending his country in war. ' The uniformity of his 
stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of his 
mind, and makes him regard with abhorrence the 
irregular, uncertain, and adventurous life of a sol- 
dier. It corrupts even the activity of his body, and 
renders him incapable of eilerting his strength with 
vigour and perseverance, in any other employment 
than that to which he has been bred. His dexterity 
at his own particular trade seems, in this manner, 
to be acquired at the expense of his intellectual, 
social, and martial virtues. But in every improved 
and civilized society this is the state into which the 
labouring poor, that is, the great body of the people, 
must necessarily fall, unless government takes some 
pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as th^y 
are commonly called, of hunters, of shepherds,' 
even of husbandmen in that rude state of husbandry 
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which precedes the improvement of manufactures, 
and the extension of foreign commerce. In such 
societies the varied occupations of every man oblige 
every man to exert his capacity, and to invent expe- 
dients for removing difficulties wdiic)i are continu- 
ally occurring. Invention is ke^nt alive, and the 
mind is not suffered to fall into that drowsy stu- 
pidity, which, in a civilized society, seems to be- 
mmib the imdS^'standin^ of almost all the inferior 
ranks of people# In those barbarous societies, as 
they are called, ev^y man, it has^ already been ob- 
served, is a warrior. Every man too is in sdtne 
ineasure a statesman, afld cai? form a tolerable 

' c ^ 

judgrhent concerning the interest of the society, and 
the conduct of those who govern it. IIow fat* their 
chiefs are good judges in peace,* or good leaders in 
war, is obvious to the observation of almost evety 
single man arngng them. In such a society, indeed, 
no man can well acquit?' that improved and refined 
understanding, which a few men Sometimes possess 
in a more civilized state. Though in a rude society 
there is a good deal of variety in the occupations of 
eVety individual, there is not a great deal in those 
of the whole society. Every man does. Or is Capable 
df doirig, almost every thing which any other man 
dhes, or is Capable of doing. Every man has a con- 
siderable degree of knowledge^ ingendity, and iit- 
vetttion ; but scarce any man has a great degree. 
T^i|l^i^gree, however, Which is commonly phssessed, 
is generally sufficient for conducting whole 
simple bneiness df the society. In a chiK^ed state, 
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on the contrary, thoug^h tln^re is little variety in the 
occupations of the greater part of individuals, there 
is an almost infinite variety in those of the whole 
society. These varied occupations present an al- 
most infinite variety of objects to the^ contemplation 
of those few, vVho, being: attached to no particular 
occupation thems?^es, have leisure and inclination 
to examine the occupations of rHher people. The 
contemplation of so great a ’sariety o^ objects necjg^ii 
sarHy exercises their minds in endj^ss comparisons 
and combinations, and renders their understandings, 
in an extraordinary degree, both acute and compre- 
hensive. Unless those fe^ however, happen to be 
placed in some very particular situations, their great 
abilities, though ^honourable to themselves, may 
contribute very littfe to the good government or 
happiness pf their society. Notwithstanding the 
great abilities of those fevv, all the nobler parts of 
the human character mayabe, in a^great measure, 
obliterated and extinguished in the great '*body of 
the people. 

The education of the common people requires, 
perhaps, in a civilized and commercial society, the 
attention of the public more than that of people of 
some rank and fortune. People of some rank and 
fortune are generally eighteen or nineteen years of 
age helbre they enter upon that particular business, 
profession, ptr trade, 6y which they propose to distin- 
guish themselves in the world. They have fe«;&re 
that full time to acquire, or at least to #it themsewds 
for afterwards, acquiring, every accomplishment 
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which can recommend jihem to the public esteem, 
or render them worthy of it. Their parents or 
guardians are generally sufficiently anxious that 
they should be so accomplished, and are, in most 
cases, willing enough to lay out the^expense which 
is necessary for that ^ purpose. Ji they are not 
always properly educated, it is sefdoin from the want 
of expense laid oift upon their education ; but from 
. tie impropervapplication of that expense. It is 
seldom from the want of masters; but from the 
negligence and incapacity of the masters who are 
to be had, and from the difficufty, or rather from 
'the impossibility which .tj^ere is. in the piesent state 
^ things, of finding anV better. The employments 
Itoo in which people of some ranj^ or fortune spend 
the greater part of their lives, are not, like those of 
the common people, simple and uniform. They are 
almost all of them extremely complicated, and such 
as exercise th^head moFe than the hands. The un- 
deffetan'dings of those who are engaged in such em- 
ployments can seldom grow torpid for want of ex- 
ercise The employments of people of some rank 
^nd fortune, beside^, are seldom such as harass 
item from morning to night. They generally have 
a good deal of leisure, during which they may per- 
fect themselves in every branch either of useful or 
ornamental knowledge of which they may have laid 
the foundation, or for which they may have ac- 
^uted some taste in the earlier part of life. 

^ is otherwise with the common people. They 
have little time to spare for education. Their 
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parents can scarce afford < to maintain them even 
in infancy. As soon as they are able to work, 
they must apply to some trade by which they can 
earn their subsistence. That trade too is generally 
so simple and. uniform as to give Iktle exercise to 
the understandi?^; while, at the same time, their 
labour is both so constant and ^ so severe, that it 
leaves them little leisure and less inclination to ap- 
ply to, or even to think of anything ^sc. 

But though the common people cannot, in any 
civilized society, l^e so well instmeted as people of 
some rank and fortune, the most essential parts of 
education, howevei^ to r^d, write, and accoU|J|, 
can be acquired at so early a period of life, that the 
greater part even those who are to be bred to the 
lowest occupations, Rave time to acquire them before 
they can be employed in those occupations. For a 
very small expense the public can # facilitate, can 
encourage, and can even impose upon abpost.the 
whole body of the people, the necessity of acquiring 
those most essential parts of education. ' 

The public can facilitate tjiis acquisition by el5- 
tablishing in every parish or district a little schqpl, 
where children may be taught for a reward so mo- 
derate, that even a common labourer may afford it ; 
the master being partly, but not wholly paid by the 
public ; because, if he was wholly, or even princi- 
pally paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his 
business. In Scotland the establishment of 
parish schools has taught almost the wbole common 
people to read, and a very great proportion of them 
VOLjV. o 
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to write and account. ^Jn England the establish- 
ment of charity schools has^ had an effect of the 
same kind, though not so universally, because the 
establishment is not so universal. If in those little 
schools the books by which the children are taught 
to read, were a little more instrjj/cive than they 
"^mmonly are ; and if, instead of*a little smattering 
of' Latin, which thh children of the common people 
ytm sometimesyiaught 6here, and which can scarce 
ever be of aiiy^oise to them; they were instructed 
in the elementary ytarts of geometry and mechanics, 
^he literary education of this rank of people would 
pe^|iaps be as complete a^t can be. There is scarce 
a c^ommon trade which hoes not afford some oppor- 
tunities of applying to it the principles of geometry 
and mechanics, and which wouhl not therefore gra- 
dually exercivse and improve the common people in 
those principles, the necessary introduction to the 
most sublime as well as lo the most useful sciences. 

The public can encourage the acquisition of 
thos,^ most essential parts of education by giving 
small premiums, and little badges of distinction, to 
the children of the Common people who excel in 

Tlie can impose upon almost the whole 

body of the people the necessity of acquiring the 
most essential parts of education, by obliging every 
man to undergo an examination or probation in 
thejyll before he can obtain the freedom in any cor- 
poration, or be allowed to set up any trade either in 
a village or town corporate. 
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It was in this manifer, fby facilitating:^ the acqui- 
sition of their military and j^ymnastic exercises, by 
encouraging; it, and even by imposing upon the 
whole body of the people the necessity of learning 
those exercise^, that the (Treek and JEloman repub- 
lics maintaineoHt^e martial «;pirit of their respective 
citizens. They facilitated the acquisition of those 
exercises by appointing a certain* place for learning 
and practising them, and by grar^ng to cert«^ 
masters the privilege of teachinj^ in that place. 
Those masters (\p not appear ft) have had either 
salaries or exclusive jidvileges of any kind. Their 
reward consisted tvltbgetk»r in what they got from 
their scholars; and a citfzen who had learnt his 
exercises in the j)ublic Gymnasia, had no sort of 
legal advantage over one who had learnt them pri- 
vately, provided the latter had learnt them equally 
well. Those republics encouraged th^ acquisition of 
those exercises, by bestovftng little premiums and 
badges of distinction upon those who excelled in 
them. To have gained a prize in the Olympic, 
Isthmian or Nemaean games gave illustration, not 
only to the person who gained it, but to his whole 
family and kindred. The obligation which every 
citizen was under to serve a certain humb^t of 
years, if called upon, in the armies of the republic, 
sufficiently imposed J:he necessity of learning those 
exercises without which he could not be fit for that 
service. 

That in the progress of improvement the practice 
of military exercises, unless government takes pro- 

o 2 
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per pains to support it, gpes gtadually to decay, and, 
together with it, the martial sf>irit of the great body 
of the people, the example of modern Europe suf- 
hcieiitly demonstrates. But the security of every 
society must always depend, more or less, upon th e 
martial spirit of the great body o^^e people. In 
the present times, indeed, that martial spirit alone, 
and unsupported by a well-disciplined standing army, 
^;^uld not, pertj^aps, be fiufficient for the defence and 
security of any^society. But where every citizen 
had the spirit of a#, soldier, a smaller standing army 
would surely be requisite. That spirit, besides, 
necessarily dirnini^ very much the dangers 
iliberty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
cdmmonly apprehended from a standing army. As 
it would very much facilitate the. operations of that 
army against a foreign invader, so it would obstruct 
them as much if unfortunately they should ever be 
directed again?t the confftitution of the state, 

Tire ancient institutions of Greece and Rome 
seem to have been much more effectual, for main- 
taining the martial spirit of the great body of the 
]^ople, than the csta'blishment of what are called 
the militias of modern times. They were much 
simide. When they were once established, 
they exe'cuted themselves, and it required little or 
no attention from government to maintain them in 
the most perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain, even 
in tolerable execution, the complex regulations of 
any modern militia, requires the continual and pain- 
ful attention of government, without which they are 
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constantly falling into!i^;|^q|®Ll iieglect and disuse. The 
infliienoe, besides, of the ancient institutions was 
much more universal. By means of them the 
whole body of the jjeople was conpdetely instructed 
in the use of arms. Whereas it is^but a very small 
part of them wiH can ever be so instructed by the ^ 
regulations of any modern militia^; except, perhaps, 
that of Switzerland. But a coward, a man inca- 
pable either of defending of of revfiiging himsert7" 
evidently wants one of the most essential parts of 
the character of a man. He is as much mutilated 
and deformed in his mind as another is in his body^ 
who is either deprivad of iQjme of its most essentl^^i 
members, or has lost the use of them. He is evi- 
dently the more wnetched and miserable of the two; 
because happiness dnd misery, which reside alto- 
gether in the mind, must necessarily depend more 
upon the healthful or unhealthful, th-^ mutilated or 
entire state of the mind, than upon that^ of .the 
body. Even though the martial spirit of the 
people were of no use towards the defence of ;^he 
society, yet to prevent that ^ort of mental mfitii* 
latioii, deformity, and wretchedness, which cow- 
ardice necessarily involves in it, from spreading 
themselves through the great body of tlie^ people, 
would still deserve the most serious attention of 
government; in the ^jamc manner as it would de- 
serve Us most serious' attention to prevent a leprosy 
or any other loathsome and offensive disease, thoiigli 
neither mortal nor dangerous, from spreading itself 
among them ; though, perhaps, no other public good 

o 3 
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might result from suchv attention besides the pre- 
vention of so great a public evi\. 

The same thing may be said of the gross igno- 
rance and stupidity which, in a civilized society, 
seem so frequently to benumb the understandings 
of all the inferior rank^ of people^^--^^ man without 
the proper use of the intellectual faculties of a man, 
is, if possible, morh contemptible than even a coward, 
^^d seems to’^ee mutikted and deformed in a still 
more essential #nart of the character of human na- 
ture. Though thf state was to derive no advantage 
from the instruction of the inferior ranks of people, 
it would still deserve it«» attention that they should 

« t be altogether uninstructed. The state, bow- 
er, derives no inconsiderable advantage from their 
instruction. The more they are instructed, the less 
liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm and 
superstition, which, among ignorant nations, fre- 
quently occasion the nibst dreadful disorders. An 
instructed and intelligent people, besides, are always 
more decent and orderly than an ignorant and stu- 
*j>id one. They feel themselves, each individually, 
>linore respectable, and more likely to obtain the 
of their lawful superiors, and they are 
‘ th^refor^^vinore disposed to respect those superiors. 
They are more disposed to examine, and more ca- 
pable of seeing through, the interested complaints of 
faction and sedition, and they are, upon that ac- 
count, less apt to be misled into wanton or unne- 
•Ciissary opposition to the measures of government. 
In free countries, where the safety of government 
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depends very much i^^pon |he favourable Judgment 
which the people may form of its conduct, it must 
surely be of the highest importance that they should 
not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously con- 
cerning it. 


Article III.*. 

Of the Expense of the Institutions ^or the InstriW^- 
tion of People of all 

The institutions for the instruction of people of 
all ages are chiefly those* for religious instruction. 
This is a species of instruction of which the object 
is not so much Ip render the people good citizens 
in this world, as to» prepare them for another and a 
better world in a life to come. The teachers of 
the doctrine which contains this instruction, in the 
same manner as other tetftihers, may either depend 
altogether for their subsistence upon the Wuntary 
contributions of their hearers; or they may derive 
it from some other fund to which the law of \heir 
country may entitle them ; such as a landed estate, 
a tithe or land tax, an established salary or stipend- 
Their exertion, their zeal and industry, are likely to 
be much greater in the former situatioif than in the* 
latter. In this respect the teachers of new religions 
have always had a considerable advantage in attack- 
ing those ancient and established systems, of whicli 
the clergy, reposing themselves upon their benefices, 
had neglected to keep up the fervour of faith and de- 
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votion in the ^reat body V)f the people ; and havings 
given themselves up to indolence, were become al- 
together incapable Of making any vigorous exertion 
in defence even of Iheir own establishment. The 
clergy of an established and well-eiulowed religion 
frequently become men of learning and elegance, 
who possess all the virtues of gentlemen, Or which 
can recommend them to the esteem of gentlemen ; 
-dsrrt they are ap^^graduaHy to lose the tpialities, both 
good and bad, which ga\c them authority and influ- 
ence with the infe^rior ranks ol’ people, and which 
had perhaps been the original causes of the success 
and establishment of thcfi- religion. Such a clergy, 
when attacked by a set of popular and bold, though 
perhaps stupid and ignorant enthusiasts, feel them- 
selves as perfectly defenceless the indolent, effe- 
minate, and full-fed nations of the southern parts of 
Asia, when th^y were invaded by the active, hardy, 
and hungry Tartars of ftic north. Such a clergy, 
upon such an emergency, have commonly no other 
resppree than to call upon the civil magistrate to 
persecute, destroy, or^ drive out their adversaries, 
as 'disturbers of the public peace. It was thus that 
tte Roman catholic clergy called upon the civil 
nia|pstrate to persecute the protestants; and the 
‘chui^^h of^ England, to persecute the dissenters ; 
and that in general every religious sect, wheji it 
has once enjoyed for a century or two the security 
of a legal establishment, has found itself incapable 
of any vigorous defence against any new sect 

which chose -to attack its doctrine or discipline. 
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Upon such occasions the /advantage in point of 
learning and good writing may sometimes be on 
the side of the established church. But the arts of 
popularity, all the arts of gaining proselytes, are 
constantly on the side of its adversaries. In Eng- 
land those art^vhave been long neglected by the 
well-endowed clergy of the established church, and 
are at present chiefly cultivated’* by the dissenters 
and by the methodists. The diidepehsfeut provision^, 
however, which in many places hav^ been made for 
dissenting teachers, by means »f voluntary sub- 
scriptions, of trust rights, and other evasions of 
the law, seem very^much ^ have abated the zeal 
and activity of those teachtA's. They have many of 
them become ver]j learned, ingenious, and respect- 
able men ; but they have in general ceased to be 
very popular preachers. The methodists, without 
lialf the learning of the dissenters, are much more in 
vogue. 

In the church of Rome, the industry and 'zeal of 
the inferior clergy are kept more alive by the power- 
ful motive of self-interest, than perhaps in any esta- 
blished protestant church. The parochial clergy 
derive, many of them, a very considerable part of 
their subsistence from the voluntary oblations of the 
people ; a source of revenue which confession gives 
them many opportunities ot improving. The men- 
dicant orders derive* their whole subsistence from 
such oblations. It is with them, as with the hus- 
sars and light infantry of some armies ; no plgnder, 
no pay. The parochial clergy are like those teachers 
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whose reward depends ]^rtly upon their salary, and 
partly upon the fees or honoraries which they get 
fVoin their pupils; and these must always depend 
more or less upon their industry and reputation. 
The mendicant orders are like those teachers whose 
subsistence depends altogether uptnl their industry. 
They are obliged, therefore, to use every art which 
can animate the devotion of the common people, 
''‘The cstablishftient of ?he two great mendicant or- 
ders of St. Dominic and St. Francis, it is observed 
by Machiavcl, reVIvcd, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the languishing faith and devotion 
of the catholic church^ In Roman catholic coun- 
tries the spirit of devotion is supported altogether 
by the monks and by the poorer parochial clergy. 
The great dignitaries of the church, with all the 
accomplishments of gentlemen and men of the 
world, ami sometimes with those of men of learn- 
ingj are careful enough to maintain the necessary 
discipline over their inferiors, but seldom give them- 
selyies any trouble about the instniction of the people. 

Most of the arts and professions in a state,” says 
by Ihr the most illustrious philosopher and historiaii 
of the present age, ‘‘ are of such a nature, that, while 
they promote the interests of the society, they are 
alJt) n^ful or agreeable to some individuals; and 
in that case, the constant rule of the magistrate, ex- 
cept, perhaps, on the first introduction of any art, is, 
to l^ave the profession to itself, and trust its enCou- 
ragfe'^nnt to the individuals who reap the benefit 
of it. Thh aftizans, finding their profits to rise by 
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the favour of their customeije, increase, as much as 
possible, their skill and industry ; and as matters 
are not disturbed by any injudicious tampering', the 
commodity is always sure to be at all times nearly 
proportioned to the demand. 

“ But there aiJe also some callings, which, though 
useful and even necessary in a stale, bring no ad-^ 
vantage or ])Ieasure to any iudivi^lual, and the su- 
preme power is obligcil to alt<»r its cu^lductt with re.- 
gard to the retainers of those profe^ions. It must 
give them public encouragement dn order to their 
subsistence ; and it must provide against that neg- 
ligence to which they will luUurally be subject, either 
by annexing particular honburs to the profession, 
by establishing a I^ng subordination of ranks and a 
strict dependence, or*by some other expedient. The 
persons employed in the finances, fleets, and magi- 
stracy, are instances of this order of men. 

“ It may naturally be thotght, at first sight, that 
the ecclesiastics belong to the first class, aftd fhat 
their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and 
physicians, may safely be intrusted to tiie liberality 
of individuals, who are attachJd to their doctrines, 
and who find benefit or consolation from their spiri- 
tual ministry and assistance. Their industry and 
vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by such* an 
ditional mofive ; and their skill in the profession, 
as well as their address in governing the minds of 
the people, must receive daily increase, from their 
increasing practice, ^study, and attention. 

‘‘ But if we eonsidef the matter more closely^ we 
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shull fiad^ that this ikterested diligence of the 
clergy is what every wise legislator will study to 
prevent ; because, in every religion except the true, 
it is highl^r pernicious, and it has even a natural 
tendency id pervert 4he true, by infusing into it a 
strong ^niixt#e of superstition, fory, and delusion. 
JEach ghostly practitioner, in order to render him- 
self more precious^ and sacred in the eyes of his re- 
-Gainers, will inspire them with the most violent ab- 
horrence of all aOther sects, and continually endea- 
vour, by some novelty, to excite the languid devotion 
of his audience. No regard will be paid to truth, 
morals, or decency, in the doctrines inculcated. 
Every tenet will be adopted that best suits the dis- 
orderly affections of the human frame. Customers 
will be drawn to each convenMcle by new industry 
an4 address in practising on the passions and cre- 
dulity of the populace. And in the end, the civil 
magistrate will find, that he has dearly paid for his 
pretc«|tfed frugality, in saving a fixed establishment 
for itie^ priests ; and that in reality the most decent 
alid advantageous composition, which he can make 
w#tti the spiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, 
assigning stated salaries to their profession, and 
l^teUd^ring it superfluous w them to be farther ac- 
tive, ^ll^^€re|y to prevent their flock from straying 
in qu^t%f new pastures. And in t^is mariner ec- 
clesiastical establishments, though compionly they 
arose at first from religious views, prove in the end 
adiip^geous^io the political interests of society.” 

Sut whatever may have been the ^ood or bad 
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effects of the indejjendent provision of the clergy, 
it has, perhaps, been very seldom bestowed upon 
(hern from any view to those elfects. Times of vio- 
lent relig-ious controversy have g-enerally been times 
of equally violent political faction. 'Upon §uch oc- 
casions, each political party Jias eitfief' found it, or 
imagined it, for his interest, to league itself with 
some one or other of the contendihg' relig-ious sects. 
But this could be done only<by adoptfiig, or at leas^ 
by favouring, the tenets of that particular sect. The 
sect which had tli^ good fortune >o be leagued with 
the conquering party, necessarily shared in the vic- 
tory of its ally, by yvhose fiivour and ])rotection it 
was soon enabled in som^ degree to silence and 
subdue all its adversaries. Those adversaries had 
generally leagued themselves with the enemies oi' 
the conquering party, and were therefore the ene- 
mies of that party. The clergy of ^his particular 
sect having thus become Complete masters of the 
field, and their influence and authority v^ith the 
great body of the people being in its highest vl|pur, 
they were ix»werful enough to overawe the chillis 
and leaders of their own par^y, and to obUgeHJae 
civil magistrate to r^pect their opinions and inefU, 
nations. Their first (ttnand was generally, > that 
he should silence and subdue all their adversaries ; 
and their second, that he should bcstow'^ari iode- 
pendent 'provision on themselves. As they had 
generally contributed a good deal to the victory, it 
seemed not unreasonable that they should have 
some share iji the spoil. They were wearvj besides, 

p 
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of humouring’ the people, and of dependiiur upon 
their caprice for a subsistence. In niakini]^ this 
delnand, therefore, they consulted their own ease 
and comfort; without troubling themselves about 
the effect ^hich it might have in future times upon 
the infittenc^% and authority of their order. The 
civil tnfc^istrate, who could comply with their de- 
mand only by giving them something which he 
.^^vvould have cho^5en mucvi rather to take, or to keep 
to himself, was ^seldom very forward to grant it. 
Necessity, however, always forced him to submit 
at last, though frequently not till after many delays, 
evasions, and affected excuses. , 

But if politics had never called in the aid of re- 
ligion, had the conquering party rvsver adopted the 
tenets of one sect more than tha^e of another, when 
U had gained the victory, it would probably have 
equally impartially with all the different 
selfets, and have allowed every maiq to choose his 
own a&d his own religion as he thought 

propeff/^ There would in this case, no doubt, have 
bee^a^great multitude of religious sects. Almost 
evej 7 (different congregation might probably have 
ii^ade a little sect by itself, have entertaine^d some 
pefltiiat tenets of its own^ ^’$lach teacher would no 
<fouht felt himself under the necessity of mak- 
ing the ulfcost exertion, and of using every art both 
to preserve and to increase the number qT his dis- 
ciples. But as every other teacher would have felt 
himSf^l^tmder^ithe same necessity, the success of no 
one ^cheVu or sect of teachers, coultj have been 
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very great. The interested and active zeal of reli- 
gious teachers can be dangerous and troublesome 
onl} where there is either but one sect tolerated in 
the society, or where the whole of a large society is 
divided into two or three great sects; thi^ teachers 
ot'each acting by concert, agd under regular dis- 
cipline and subordination. But that zeal fniist be 
altogether innocent, where the 'society is divided 
into two or three hundred, m* perha«^s into as many 
thousand small sects, of which no j^ne could be con- 
siderable enougl^ to disturb the •^mblic tranquillity. 
The teachers of each sect, seeing themselves sur- 
rounded on all sides witfe more adversaries than 
friends, would he obliged tfl learu that candour and 
moderation whicli seldom to be found among 

the teachers of those great sects, whose tenets, being 
supported by the civil magistrate, are held in vene- 
ration by almost all the inhabitaids of extensive 
kingdoms and empires, %rid who therefore See 
nothing round them but followers,' disci ^l^»r and 
humble admirers. The teacliers of each little sect, 
finding themselves almost alone, would be "obliged 
to respect those of almost ev?ry other sect, and the 
concessions which they vjfouid mutually find it both 
convenient and agreeabife to make to one "another, 
mightin time probably reduce the^ doctri|j|'^ the 
greater part pf them to that pure and rational reli- 
gion, free from every mixture of absurdity, impos- 
ture, or Bihaticism, such as wise men have in all 
ages of the world wished to see established; but 
such as positive law has perhaps never yet esta- 
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blished, and probably never will establish in any 
cdhntry : because, with regard to religion, positive 
laiv always has been, and probably always will he, 
more or influenced by popular superstition and 
enthiisi^pfi. This plan of ecclesiastical government, 
or rnofe '‘pro^rly of no ecclesiastical government, 
was the sect called Independents, a sect no 

doubt of very wild 'enthusiasts, proposed to establish 
in England towards the^end of the civil war. If it 
had been established, though of a very unphiloso- 
phical origin, it would probably b^v this time have 
been productive of the most philosophical got)d 
temper and moderation with regard to every sort of 
religious principle. It hab been established in Penn- 
sylvania, where, though the Quakers happen to be 
the most numerous, the law in* reality I’avours no 
one" sect more than another, and it is there said to 
h^yle been productive of this philosophical good 
temper agd moderation. ^ 

B4I l|^ug^6^his equality of treatment should not 
be proiliictiyi of this goo^l temper and moderation 
in all, or even in the grei^hr part of the religious 
sects ^ a particular \*ountry ; yet provided those 
sects ^re sufficiently numerous, and each o£ them 
consequently too small to disturb the public tran- 
quillity, the. excessive zeal of each for its particular 
tenets, could not well he productive of any very 
hurtful effects, but, on the contrary, of several good 
ones : and if the government was perfectly decided 
both to let them all alone, and to oblige them all to 
let alhne on^ another, there is little danger that 
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they would not of their owii accord stiLdivide tliem- 
selves fast enough, so as soon to become sufficiently 
numerous. 

In every civilized society, in every society where 
the distinction of ranks has once J)cen c0Uapletely 
established, there have becji always ^wo (|1fierent 
schemes or systems of morality current at fne^sarne 
time; of which the one may be cTilled the strict or 
austere ; the other the liberal, or, rf you will, the 
loose system. The former is gene^xlly admired and 
revered by the common people : •the latter is com- 
monly more esteemed and adopted by what are 
called people of fasjiion. The det^ree o(‘ disappro- 
bation with which we ought to mark the vices of 
levity, the vices wjiich are apt to arise from great 
prosperity, and from the excess of gaiety and good 
humour, seems to constitute the principal distinction 
between those two opposite schemes oj^ systems. In 
the liberal or loose system, ^luxury, wgnton and even 
disorderly mirth, the pursuit of ple^iwure %n some 
degree of intcmperauce, tire breach of cha$tity, at 
least in one of the two &c,, provided they are 

not accompanied with gross ihdecency, an4’%) tiot 
lead to falsehood and injustice, are generally ^yeated 
with a good deal of indulgence, and are easily either 
excused or pardoned altogether. In the austere 
system, on the contrary, those excesses are regarded 
with the utmost abhorrence and detestation. The 
vices of levity are always ruinous to the common 
people, and a single week’s thoughtlessness and dis- 
sipation is often sufficient to undo a poor workman 
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for ever, and to drive him throuj^h despair upon 
committing* the most enormous crimes. The wiser 
and better sort of the common people, therefore, 
have always the utmost abhorrence and detestation 
of such'Jekc^esses, which their experience tells them 
are so i^medfktely fatal to people of their condition. 
The disorder and extravagance of several years, on 
^thc contrary, will not always ruin a man of fashion, 
and people of hiat ranli^are very apt to consider the 
power of indulgirg in some degree of excess as one 
of the advantages V)f their fortune; and the liberty 
of doing so without censure or reproach, as one of 
the privileges which bMong tq their station. In 
people of their own sta1:ion, therefore, they regard 
such excesses with but a small degree of disappro- 
bation, and censure them either^very slightly or not 
at all. 

4 - 

Almost all religious sects have begun among the 
common, people, from \Vhom they have generally 
drawn tlimr Srliest, as well as their most numerous 
proselytes, ^he austere ^^tern of mor|ilky has, 
accordingly, been adopter by those sect# felmost 
const|jStly, or with very few exceptions; %r there 
have iJeen -some. It was the system b^pwhich they 
could best irecommend themselves to that iSgder of 
people tn whqn^^ they first proposed tli»i^au of 
reformation upon what had bee^n befor^*?S^^ished. 
Many of them, perhaps the greater. of them, 
have even endeavoured to gain credit by refining 
upon this austere system, and by carrying it to 
some' degree of folly and extravagance; and^tUis 
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excessive rigour has frequently recommended them 
more than any thing else to the respect and venera- 
tion of the common people. 

A man of rank and fortune is by his Ration the 
distinguished member of a great society, wlrq attend 
to every part of his conduct,*and who therein oblige 
him to attend to every part of it himself. His au- 
thority and consideration depend very much upon 
the respect which this society beafs to him. He 
dare not do any thing which woulcV disgrace or dis- 
credit him in it, sind he is obliged to a very strict 
observation of that species of morals, whether liberal 
or austere, which the genefS,! consent of this society 
prescribes to ])ersons of his rank and fortune. A 
man of low condition, on the contrary, is far from 
being a distinguished member of any great society. 
While he remains in a country village, his conduct 
may be attended to, and he may be jobliged to at- 
tend to it himself. In tfiis situation, and in this 
situation only, he may have what is called a cha- 
racter to Jose. But as ^on as he corned int0 a great 
city, hfe is sunk in o®Urity and darkness. His 
conduCf is pjbserved and attended to by nob^^, and 
he is therewe very likely to neglect it himsell*, and 
to abaidon himself to every sort of low profligacy 
and ’He never emerges so efFectually from 

this his c^onduct never excites so much 

the attention of any respectable society, as by his 
becoming the member of a small religious sect. He 
from that moment acquires a degree of consideration 
which he never had before. All his brother see- 
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taries are, for the credit of the sect, interested to 
observe his conduct, and if he gnves occasion to any 
scandal, if he deviates very much from those austere 
morals which they almost always require of oiie 
another, to punish him ])y what is always a very 
severe punishment, even where no evil ctFects attend 
it, expulsion or excomrminication from the sect. In 
little religious sects, accordingly, the morals of the 
^common people have bei?n almost always remarkably 
regular and ordejly; generally much more so than 
in the established- church. The ^morals of those 
little sects, indeed, have frequently been rather dis- 
agreeably rigorous and usasocial. ^ 

There are two very ehsy and effectual remedies, 
however, by whose joint operatioi^the state might, 
without violence, correct whatever was unsocial or 
di^?agreeably rigorous in the morals of all the little 
septs into which the country w^s divided. 

The first of those remedies is the study of science 
and hhifosophy, which the state might render almost 
universe! among all people of middling or more than 
middliiig rank and fortuife; not by giving salaries 
to telphers in order \o make them negligent and 
idle, hut hy instituting some sort of probation, even 
in the higher and more difficult sciences, to be un- 
dergone by every person befoffe he was permitted to 
exprcise any liberal profession, or befb|e he could be 
received as a candidate for any honoifrable office of 
trust or profit. If the state impose4 upon this order 
of meu the necessity of learning, it would have no 
pecasjpn to give itself ai^y trouble about providing 
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them with proper teachers. They would soon find 
bettor teachers for themselves than any whom the 
state could provide for them. Science is the ^reat 
antidote to tlie poison of enthusiasm and super- 
stition; and where all the superior ranks of people 
were secured from it, the inferior ranks could not be 
much exposed to it. 

The second of those remedies is'the frequency aiul^ 
g-aiety of public diversions. The stat^ by encoiirag-- 
ing, that is, by p^iving entire libertj^to all those who 
for their own interest would attt%ipt, without scan- 
dal or indecency, to amuse and divert the people by 
})ainting, poetry, music, dtincing; by all sorts of 
dramatic representations and exhibitions ; would 
easily dissipate, i« the greater part of them, that 
melancholy and gloomy humour which is almost 
always the nurse of popular superstition and enthu- 
siasm. Public diversions have alwjiya beer^ the 
objects of dread and hatred* to all the /anatical^ pro- 
moters of those popular frenzies. The gaiety and 
good humour which those diversions inspire were 
altogether inconsistent with that temper, of mind 
which was fittest for their purpose, or which they 
could best Work upon. Dramatic representations, 
besides frequently exposing their artifice^ to public 
ridicule, aftd sometil&es even to public execra- 
tion, were iip^h account, more than all other 
diversions, the objects of their peculiar abhor- 
rence. 

In a country where the law favoured the teachers 
of no one religion more than those of another, it 
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would not be necessary that any of them should 
have any particular or immediate dependency upon 
the sovereign or executive power ; or that he should 
have anything to do, either in appointing, or in 
dismissing them from their offices. In such a 
situation he would ha^ve no occasion to give him- 
self any concern about them, further than to keep 
the peace amon^ them, in the same manner as 
among the ri^t of hi^r subjects ; that is, to hinder 
them from pers^ecuting, abusing, or oppressing one 
another. But it is quite othet;wise in countries 
where there is an established or governing religion. 
The sovereign can in *‘11118 ca^se never he secure, 
unless he has the mcahs of influencing in a consi- 
derable degree the greater part the teachers of 
that religion. 

The clergy of every established church constitute 
a great incorporation. T|[e;^ can act in concert, 
and pursue their interirst ,upon one plan, and with 
one spint, as much as if they were under the direc- 
tion of one man ; and they arc frequently too under 
such direction. Their interest as an incorporated 
body is never the same with that of the sovereign, 
and is sometimes directly opposite to it. Their 
great interest is to maintain their authority with the 
people; and this authority depends upon the sup- 
posed certainty and importance of the whole doc- 
trine which they inculcate, and upon the supposed 
necessity of adopting every part o#it with the most 
implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal misery. 
Bhould the spvereign have the imprudence to appear 
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cither to deride or doubt himself of the most trifling 
})ari of their doctrine, or from humanity attempt to 
])rotcct those who did either the one or the other, 
the punctilious honour of a clergy who have no sort 
of de])eudency upon him, is immediately provoked 
to proscribe him as a profane^ person, and tef employ 
all the terrors of religion in order to oblige the 
people to transfer their allegian^e to some more 
orthodox and obedient priinie. Shodld he oppose 
any of their pretensions or usurpations, the danger 
is equally great. ^ The princes vsho have dared in 
this manner to rebel against the church, over and 
above this crime of rebcUhtn, have generally been 
charged too with tlie addAional crime of heresy, 
notwithstanding ijieir solemn protestations of their 
faith and humble submission to every tenet which 
she thought proy)er to prescribe to them. But the 
authority of religion superior to eye^j:)ther au- 
thority. The fears which ^t suggests conquer all 
other fears. When the authorized teacher^ of re- 
ligion propagate through the great body of the 
people doctrines subversive of the authority of the 
sovereign, it is by violence onfy, or by the force of 
a standing army, that he can maintain his authority. 
Even a standing army cannot in this cas^ give him 
any lasting security ; because if the soldiers arc 
not foreigners, f which can seldom be the case, but 
drawn from t^ great body of the people, which 
must almost al^ys be the case, they are likely to 
be soon corrupted by those very doctrines. The 
revolutious which the turbulence of the Greek 
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e}^|gy ' continually occasioning at Constanti- 
nople, as long as the eastern empire subsisted; the 
convulsions which, during the course of several cen- 
turies, the turbulence of the Roman clergy was cou- 
tinually occasioning iu every part of Europe, suffi- 
ciently dernopstrate how precarious and insecure 
must always be the situation of the sovereign who 
has no proper means of influencing the clergy 
of the established aii^l governing religion of his 
country. 

Articles of as well as all other spiritual 

matters, it is evident enough, are not within the 
proper department of q, temporal sovereign, \^ho, 
though he may be very veil qualified for protecting, 
is seldom supposed to be so fojr instructing the 
people. With regard to such, matters, therefore, 
his authority can seldom be sufficient to counter- 
balance the united authority ofj, the clergy of the 
vstablisiaed ffliurch. The j^ublic tranquillity, how- 
everi and his own security^' may frequently depend 
upon the doctrines which they may think proper to 
propagate concerning such matters. As he can 
seldom directly oppi^se their decision, therefore, 
with proper weight and authority, it is necessary 
that he ^npuld be able to influence it ; and lie 
can influence it only by the fears and expectations 
which he may excite in the greater part of He 
individuals of the order. Thbse fears and expec- 
tations may consist in the fear o| deprivation or 
other punishment, and in the expectation of further 
preferment. 
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In all Christian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a sort of freeholds which they enjoy, 
not during pleasure, but during life, or good be- 
haviour. If they held them by a move precarious 
tenure, and were liable to be turned out upon every 
slight disobligation either of the* sovereign or of 
his ministers, it would perhaps be impossible for 
them to maintain their authority' with the people,^ 
who would then consider them as ifiercenary de- 
pendents upon the court, in the s^cerity of whose 
instructions they ^ould no longci* have any confi- 
dence. But should the sovereign attempt irregu- 
larly, and by violei^ce, to deprive any number of 
clergymen of their freeholds, on account, perhaps, 
of their having ^wopagated, with more than ordi- 
nary zeal, some factious or seditious doctrine, he 
would only render by such persecution, both them 
and their doctrine tin times more noDular^ 
therefore ten times more .troublesome and dangerous 
than they had been before. Fear is in almost all 
cases a wretched instrument of government, and 
ought in particular never to he employed agaipsf 
any order of men who have the smallest pretensions 
to independency. To attempt to terrify them, serves 
only to irritate their bad humour, and || confirm 
in an opposition which more gentle usage 
pemaps mi^t easily^induce them, either to soften, 
or to lay aside altogether. The violence which the 
French government usually employed in order to 
oblige all their parliaments, or sovereign courts of 
justice, to enregister any unpopular edict, very sel- 

(i 
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dom succeeded. The means commonly employed, 
however, the imprisonment of all the refractory 
members, one would think were forcible enough. 
The princes of the house of Stuart sometimes em- 
ployed the like means in order to influence some 
of the members ^ the.,parliament of England ; and 
they generally found them equally intractable. 
The? parliament of England is now managed in 
another man&r ; and a very small experiment, 
which the duk^ of Choiseul tnade about twelve 
years ago upon fhe parliament ot' Paris, demon- 
strated sufficiently that all the parliaments of 
France might have bee*ii managed still more easily 
in the same manner. * That experiment was not 
pursued.' For though management and persuasion 
are always the easiest and safest instruments of 
government, as force and violence are the worst 
and tlje dangerous, yet such, it seems, is the 

natural insolence of nfen, that he almost always 
disdains to use the good instrument, except when 
he cannot or dare not use the bad one. The French 
government could and durst use force, and there- 
fore disdained to use management and persuasion. 
But there is no order of men, it appears, I believe, 
from the Experience of all ages, upon whom it is so 
dangerous, or rather so perfectly ruinous, to em- 
ploy force and violence, as ^ upon the respech&d 
ckrgy of an established church. The rights, the 
privileges, the personal liberty of every individual 
ecclesiastic, who is upon good terms with his own 
order, are, even in the most despotic governments, 
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more respected than those of any other person of 
nearly equal rank and fortune. It is so in every 
gTadatiori of despotism, from that of the gentle 
and mild government of Paris, to that of the vio- 
lent and furious government ^ Constantinople. 
But though this order of^inciPcan scarce ever 
be forced, they may be managed as easily as any 
other; and the security of the 'sovereign, as well 
as the x^nblic tranquillity,# seem ui depend very 
much upon the mfeans which he ^as of managing 
them ; and thosq means seem iu^ consist altogether 
in the preferment which he has to bestow upon 
them. 

In the ancient constiAition of the Christian 
church, the bisW)p of each diocese was elected 
by the joint votes lof the clergy and of the people 
of the episcopal city. The people did not long 
retain their right of election ; and wbiJ |e ^ they did 
retain it, they almost always acted under tlie irr^ 
fluence of the clergy, who in such spirituarmatters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, soon grew weary of the trouble of ma- 
naging them, and found it easier to elect their 
own bishops themselves. The abbot, in the same 
manner, was elected by the monks of the monas-. 
t«^y, at least in the greater part of abbacies. All 
tie inferior ecclesiastical benefices comprehended 
within the diocese were collated by the bishop, 
who bestowed them upon such ecclesiastics as he 
thought proper. All church preferments were in 
this manner in the disposal of the church. The 

Q 3 
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vsovereign, thoupjh he might have some indirect in- 
iluence in those elections, and though it was some- 
times usual to ask both his consent to elect, and 
his approbation of the election, yet had no direct 
or sufficient means of managing the clergy. The 
ambition of evei^ clergyman naturally led him to 
pay court, not so much to his sovereign, as to his 
i)wii order, from which only he could expect pre- 
lerment. 

Through the ^greater part o# Europe the Pope 
gradually drew ts?) himself first* the collation of 
almost all bishoprics and abbacies, or of what were 
called Consistorial benefices, /ind afterwards, by 
various machinations arfd pretences, of the greater 
part of inferior benefices comprehended within each 
diocese; little more being left* to the bishop than 
what was barely necessary to give him a decent 
authp^itv wijjji his own clergy. By this arrange- 
ment the condition of Aie sovereign was still worse 
than it' had been before. The clergy of all the 
different countries of Europe were thus formed 
into a sort of spiritual army, dispersed in different 
quarters, indeed, but of which all the movements 
and operations could now be directed by one head, 
and "conducted upon one uniform plan. The plergy 
of each particular country might be considered as 
a patticular detachment of that army, of which the 
operations could easily be supported and seconded 
by all the other detachments quartered in the 
different countries round about. Each detach- 
ment was not only independent of the sovereign 
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of the country in which it was quartered, and by 
winch it was maintained, but dependent upon a 
foreign sovereign, who could at any time turn its 
arms against the sovereign of that particular coun- 
try, and support them by the arms of all the other 
detachments. 

Those arms were the most formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the ancient state of Europe, 
before the establishment of arts and»'^manufactures7^ 
the wealth of tlie #lergy gave them the same sort 
of influence over j;he common people, which that of 
the great barons gave them over their respective 
vassals, tenants, and retainers. In the great landed 
estates, which the mistakeli piety both of princes 
and private perso^js had bestowed upon the church, 
jurisdictions were established of the same kind with 
those of the gTeat barons ; and for the same reason. 
In those great landed estates, the cl er f ^ , o r then; 
bailifl^, could easily keep'^the peace wiffiouT^tfie 
support or assistance either of the king or^of any 
other person; and neither the king nor any other 
person could keep the peace there without the sup- 
port and assistance of the clergy. The jurisdictions 
of the clergy, therefore, in their particular baronies 
or manors, were equally independent, and equally 
exclusive of the authority of the king's courts, as 
those of the great temporal lords. The tenants of 
the clergy were^ like those of the great barons, al- 
most all tenants at will, entirely dependent upon 
their immediate lords, and therefore liable to be 
i^jalled out ideasurcf in order 4o flght in any 

Q 3 
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quarrel in which the clergy mig*ht think proper to 
engage them. Over and above the rents of those 
esta^s, the clergy possessed, iii the tithes, a very 
large portion of the rents of all the other estates in 
every kingdom of Europe. The revenues arising 
from both those speci|?s of rents were, the greater 
part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly what 
^he clergy ctJbld themselves consume; and there 
were neither arts nor manufactures for the produce 
of which they could exchange tjie surplus. The 
clergy could derive advantage from this immense 
surplus in no other way than by employing it, as 
the great barons employVid the like surplus of their 
revenues, in the most profuse hospitality, and in 
the most extensive charity. Both the hospitality 
and the charity of the ancient clergy, accordingly, 
are said tqjiave been very great. They not only 
maintained almost the viFiiole poor of every kingdom, 
but mahy knights and gentlemen had frequently no 
other means of subsistence than by travelling about 
from monastery to monastery, under pretence of 
devotion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality of 
the clergy. The retainers of some particular pre- 
late^ were often as numerous as those of the greatest 
lay Idrdsj and the retainers of all the clergy taken 
together were, perhaps, more numerous than those 
of all the lay lords. There was always much more 
union among the clergy than among the lay lords. 
The former were under a regular discipline and 
suboniination to the papal authority. The latter 
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were under no regular discipline or subordination, 
but almost always equally jealous of one another, 
and of the king. Though the tenants and retainers 
of the clergy, therefore, had both together been 
less numerous than those of the great lay lords, and 
their tenants were probably^ much less numerous, 
yet their union would have rendered them more for- 
midable. The hospitality and charity of the clergy 
too, not only gave them th^ commalid of a great 
temporal force, but increased very much the weight 
of their spiritual^weapons. Those virtues procured 
them the highest res})ect and veneration among all 
the inferior ranks ^of people, of whom many were 
constantly, and almost all Occasionally, fed by them. 
Every thing belonging or related to so popular an 
order, its possessions, its privileges, its doctrines, 
necessarily appeared sacred in the eyes of the com- 
mon people, and every violation of them, whether 
real or pretended, the highest act s^il^gi'ouk 
wickedness and profaneness. In this state of things, 
if the sovereign frequently found it difficult to resist 
the confederacy of a few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he shoula^ find it still more so 
to resist the united f orce of the clergy of his own 
dominions, supported by that of the clergy of all 
the neighbouring dominions, dn such circum- 
stances the wonder is, not that he was sometimes 
obliged to yield, but^that he ever was able to resist. 

The privileges of the clergy in those ancient 
times (which to us who live in the present times 
appear the most absurd), their total exemption from 
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tbe j»ri^diicl||on, for example, or whait i^i 

^{^laad was called the benefit of clergy ; were the 
naUlFl^l or rather the necessary consequences of this 
state of things. How dangerous must it have been 
for the sovereign to attempt to punish a clergyman 
for any crime whatever, if his order were disposed 
to protect him, and to represent either the proof as 
insufficient for convicting so holy a man, or the 
^uniishment a#ioo sev^e to be inflicted upon one 
whose person had been rendered sacred by religion? 
The sovereign cSyld, in such cirejumstances, do no 
better than leave him to be tried by the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, who, for the iionour of their own order, 
were interested to restrain, as much as possible, 
every member of* it from comqiitting enormous 
crimes, or even from giving occjj.sioii to such gross 
scandal as might disgust the minds of the people. 

In the stote in which things were through the 
gneof^STpart^of Europe cduring the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth,® and thirteenfii centuries, and for some time 
both before and after that period, the constitution 
of tlie church of Rome may be considered as the 
most formidable conAinatioa that ever was formed 
against the authority and security of civil govern- 
ment, as well as against the liberty, reason, and 
happiness of mankind, which can flourish only 
whfre civil government is able to protect them. In 
that constitution the grossest delusions of supersti- 
tion were supported in such a manner by the private 
interests of so great a number of people as put them 
out of all danger from any assault of human reason ; 
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because though human reason might perhaps have 
been able to unveil, even to the eyes of the common 
people, some of the delusions of superstition, it could 
never have dissolved the ties of private interest. Had 
this constitution been attacked by no other enemies 
but the feeble efforts of human reason, it must have 
endured for ever. But that immense and well-built 
fabric, which all the wisdom and virtu^of man coul(J^ 
never have shaken, much lesft have (Overturned, was 
by the natural course of things, fin^t weakened, and 
afterwards in par4 destroyed, and* is now likely, in 
the course of a few centuries more, perhaps, to 
crumble into ruins ajtogethef. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, rtie same causes which destroyed 
the power of the great barons, destroyed in the same 
manner, through the greater part of Europe, the 
whole temporal power of the clergy. ^ 

duce of arts, manufacture, and commerce, ^the 
clergy, like the great barons, found something for 
which they could exchange their rude produce, and 
thereby di|feovered the mean^ of spending their 
whole revenues upon their own persons, without 
giving any considerable share of them to other 
people. Their charity became gradually less exten- 
sive, their hospitality less liberal or less profuse. 
Their retainers becanje consequently less numerous, 
and by degrees dwindled away altogether. The 
clergy too, like the great barons, wished to get a 
better rent from their landed estates, in order to 
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sp^ud it, in the sairo manner, upon the gratification 
of their own private vanity and folly. But this in- 
of rent could be got only by granting leases 
to their tenants, who thereby became in a great 
measure independent of them. The ties of interest, 
which bound the inferior ranks of people to the 
clergy, were in this manner gradually broken and 
^ dissolved. They were even broken and dissolved 
sooner than those which bound the same ranks of 
people to the ^reat barons : because the benefices 
of the church heVug, the greater j^art of them, much 
smaller than the estates of the great barons, the pos- 
sessor of each benefice was much sooner able to 
spend the^whole of its revenue upon his own person, 
paring the greater part of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, the power of the great barons was, 
through the greater part of Europe, in full vigour. 
Blit I ayo pnra I of the clergy, the absolute 

command which til|y h%d once had over the great 
body of the people, was very much decayed. The 
flower of the church was by that time very nearly 
reducejltBirough the greater part of Europe to what 
arose from her spiritual authority; and even that 
spiritual authority was much weakened when it 
eelsed to be supporthd^^4he charity and hospitality 
of ihe ^'clergy. The inferior ranks of people no 
lOfl^er looked upon that or(^er, as they had done 
the comforters of their distress, and the 
relievers of their indigence. On the contrary, they 
were provoked and disgusted by the vanity, luxury 
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and expense jof the richer clergy, who appeared to 
spend upon their own pleasure<?t' What had always 
before been regarded as the patrimony of the poor. 

fn this situation of things, the sovereigns in the 
diff'erent states of Europe endeavoured to recover 
the influence which they had, once had in the dis- 
posal of the great benefices of the church, by pro- 
curing to the deans and chapters of each diocese 
the restoration of their ancient right of electing th^ 
bishop, and to the monks of each abbacy that of 
electing the ab):]^t. The re-esidt)lishing of this 
ancient order was the object of several statutes 
enacted in England during die course of the four- 
teenth century, particularly^ of what is^called the 
statute of provisops ; and of the Pragmatic Sanction 
established in Praiiie in the fifteenth centurj. In 
order to render the election valid, it was necessary 
that the sovereign should both consent to it before- 
hand, and afterwards approfe of uie person elected 
and though the election was kill supposeef to be 
free, he had, however, all the indirect means whigli 
his situation necessarily afford^ him, of tuftuencing 
the clergy in b’s own dominions. Other tegdlatioiis 
of a similar tendency ^ere established in other parts 
of Europe. But the pother pf the pope in the col- 
lation of the great benefices of the church . seems, 
before the reformation, to have been nof/hev^ SO 
effectually and so universally restrained asilig France 
and England. The Concordat afterwards,, in the 
sixteenth century, gave to the kings of France the 
absolute right of presenting to all the great, or what 
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wtt tailed the consistorial benefices of the Gullicaii 
ehlirch. 

Since the establishment of the Prag‘matic Sanc- 
tion and of the Concordat, the clergy of France 
have in general shown Jess respect to the decrees of 
the papal court than ll\e clergy of any other catholic 
country. In all the disputes which their sovereign 
has had with the pope, they have almost constantly 
taken part wifii* the fo^paer. This independency of 
the clergy of France upon the court of Rome, seems 
to be priiicipafijf founded upoi^ the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the Concordat. In the earlier periods 
of the monarchy, the clergy of France appear to 
have been much devovcd to the pope as those of 
any other country. When Robert,^the seqond prince 
of the Capetian race, was most unjustly excommu- 
nicated by the court of Rome, his own servants, it 
is said, threw the ***^ictuals which came from his 
dogs,^ndorefused to taste any thing 
themselves which had been polluted by the contact 
of a person in his situation. They were taught to 
do so, it may very safely be presumed, by the clergy 
of his own dominion^. 

The claim of collating to the great benefices of 
the church, a claim in defence of which the court 
of Rome had frequently shaken, and sometimes 
overturned the thrones of some of the greatest 
sovereigns in Christendom, was in this manner 
eitbfer restrained or modified, or given up altogether, 
in many ififfere^ parts of Europe, even before the 
time of the reformation. As the clergy had now 
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no less influence over the people, so the state had 
more influence over the clergy^ The clergy there- 
fore had both less power and less inclination to dis- 
turb the state. 

The authority of the church of Rome was in this 
state of declension, when the disputes which gave 
birth to the reformation, began in Germany, and 
soon spread themselves through every part of Eu- 
rope. The new doctrines w<^e every, fvhere receive 
with a high degree oi‘ popular favour. They were 
propagated with^ all that enthi^'^astic zeal which 
commonly animates the spirit of party, when it at- 
tacks established authority, t The teachers of those 
doctrines, though perhaps ifi other respeq|s not more 
learned than maiiy of the divines who defended the 
established church,, seem in general to have been 
better acquainted with ecclesiastical history, and 
with the origin and progress of that system of opi- 
nions upon which the autkority of the church was* 
established, and they had thereby some advantage 
in almost every dispute. The austerity of their 
manners gave them authority with the comition 
people, who contrasted the strict regularity of their 
conduct with the disorderly lives of the greater part 
of their own clergy. Ti^py possessed too, in a much 
higher degree than their adversaries, all the arts of 
popularity and of gaining proselytes, arts which the 
lofty and dignified sdiis of the church had long neg- 
lected, as being to them in a great measure useles^ 
The reason of the new doctrines recbtoimehded them 
to- some, their novelty to many; the hatred and 
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contempt of the estahlished clergy to a still greater 
number : but the zealous, passionate, and fanatical, 
though frequently coarse and rustic, eloquence with 
which they were almost every where inculcated, re- 
commended them to by far the greatest number. 

The success of the new doctrines was almost 
every where so great, that the Y)rinces who at that 
time ha})pened to be on bad terms with the court of 
Home, were by means ..of them easily enabled, in 
their own dominions, to overturn the church, which, 
having lost the i^-^pect and veneration of the infe- 
rior ranks of people, could make scarce any resist- 
ance. The court of Rome had disobliged some of 
the smaller princes in the northern parts of Ger- 
many, whom it had j)robably considered as too in- 
significant to be worth tlie managing. They uni- 
versally, therefore, established the reformation in 
their own dominions. The tyranny of Christiern II. 
SSSi of Troin archbfshop<ruf Upsal, enabled Gustavus 
Va&sf ttf expel them both from Sweden. The pope 
favoured the tyrant and the archbishop, and Gusta- 
vus V asa found no difficulty in establishing the re- 
formation in Sweden*. Christiern II, was afterwards 
deposed from the throne of Denmark, where his 
conduct had rendered hiip^s odious as in Sweden. 
The pope, however, was still disposed to favour him ; 
and Frederic of Holstein, who had mounted the 
throne in his stead, revenged himself by following 
the example ot Gustavus Vasa. The magistrates 
of Seme and i^urich, who had no particular quarrel 
with the fjope, established with great ease the re- 
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formation in their respective cantons, where just 
before some of the clergy had, by an imposture 
somewhat grosser than ordinary, rendered the whole 
order both odious and contemptible. 

In this critical situation of its affairs, the papal 
court was at sufficient pains to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the powerful sovereigns of France and 
Spain, of whom the latter was at .that time emperor 
of Germany. With their assistance was enabled, 
though not without great difficulty and much blood- 
shed, either to s^ipprcss altogetk^r, or to obstruct 
very much, the progress of the reformation in their 
dominions. It was well eiKtugh inclined too to be 
complaisant to the hiiig hf England. But from 
the circumstance* of the times, it could not be so 
without giving offei^c to a still greater sovereign, 
Charles V., Icing of Spain and emperor of Germany. 
Henry VIII. accordingly, though he did not em- 
brace himself the greater ^art of the doctrines of 
the reformation, was yet enabled, by their •general 
prevalence, to suppress all the monasteries, and to 
abolish the authority of the church of Home in feis 
dominions. That he should so far, though he 
went no further, gave some satisfaction to the pa- 
trons of the reformation, who having got possession 
of the government in the reign of his son and suc- 
cessor, completed without any difficulty the work 
which Henry VIII. tfad begun. 

in some countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak, unpopular, and not very 
firmly established, the reformation was strong 
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enough to overturn,^ not only the church, but the 
state likewise for attempting to support the church. 

Among the followers of the reformation, dis- 
pA*sed in all the different countries of Euroj^e, 
there was no general tribunal, which, like that of 
the court of Rome, •or an oecumenical council, 
could settle all disputes among them, and witli 
irresistible aujthority prescribe to all of them the 
precise limits T)f orthodoxy. When the followers 
of the reformation in one country, |hercfore, hap- 
pened to differ Horn their brethren in another, as 
they had!> no common judge to appeal to, the dis- 
pute could never be dt*cided ; and many such dis- 
putes arose among th^m. Those concerning the 
government of the church, and t^ie right of con- 
ferring ecclesiastical benefices^ were perhaps the 
most interesting to the peace and welfare of civil 
sgeiety. They gave birth accordingly to the 4wo 
principal parties or se^fts among the followers of 
the reformation, the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
tlie only sects among them, of which the 
doctrine and discipline have ever yet been esta- 
blished by law in any part df Europe. 

The fotpwers of Luther, together with what is 
called the clhiirch of Engfand, preserved more or 
less of the^ episcopal government, established sub- 
ordination ^among the clergy, gave the sovereign 
the df^osal of all the bishoprics, and other con- 
sistOrM benefices within his dominions, and thereby 
rendered him the real head of the church ; and 
without depriving the bishop of the right of col- 
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lating to the smaller benefices within his diocese, 
they, even to those benefices, not only admitted, 
but favoured the rig;ht of presentation both in the 
sovereifl^ii and in all other lay patrons. This system 
of church o'overnmeiit was from the beginning 
favourable to peace and gopd order, and to sub- 
mission to the civil sovereign. It has never, ac- 
cordingly, been the occasion of afiy tumult or civil 
commotion in any country *in wliicHi it has on2?e 
been establisl|cd. The church of England in par- 
ticular has alwa 3 i 6 valued herself,*f^^itli great reason, 
upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her principles. 
Under such a gove^rument the clergy naturally en- 
deavour to recommend thefhselves to the sovereign, 
to the court, an4 to the nobility and gentry of the 
country, by whose influence they chiefly expect to 
obtain preferment. They pay court to those pa- 
trons, sometimes, no doubt by the vilest flattery 
and assentation, but frequeiftly too I)y cultivating all 
those arts which best deserve, and which ard ttiere- 
fore most likely to gain them the esteem of peojple 
of rank and fortune ; by their knowledge in all the 
different branches of useful and ornamental learn- 
ing, by the decent liberality of their nianners, by 
the social good humour of their conversation, and 
by their avowed contempt of those absurd and hy- 
pocritical austerities which fanatics inculcate and 
pretend to practise, m order to dravv upon them- 
selves the veneration, and upon the greater Jpart of 
men of rank and fortune, who avow that they do 
not practise them, the abhorrence of the common 
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people. Such a clerg-y, however, while they pay 
their court in this manner to the higher ranks of 
life, are very apt to neglect altogether the means 
of maintaining their influence and authority with 
the lower. They are listened to, esteemed and 
respected by their superiors ; but before their in- 
feriors they are frecpiently incapable of defending, 
effectually and to the conviction of such hearers, 
their own sober and « moderate doctrines against 
the most ignorant enthusiast who chooses to attack 
them. 

The fpllowers of Zuinglius, or more properly 
those of Calvin, on the contrary, bestowed upon 
the people of each parish, whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of electing their own 
pastor ; and established at tha same time the most 
perfect equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this institution, as long as it remained in 
vigour, 4eems to have Ijeen productive of nothing 
but 'dffeorder and confusion, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 
and of the people. The latter part seems'' never 
to have had any ejects but what were perfectly 
agreeable. 

As long fts the people of each parish preserved 
the right of electing their own pastors, they acted 
almost always under the influence of the clergy, 
and g^erally of the most lactious and fanatical 
of t^ie order. The clergy, in order to preserve 
their influence in those popular elections, became, 
or affected to become, many of them, fanatics them- 
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selves, encouraged fanaticism among the ])eople, 
and gave the preference almost always to the 
most fanatical candidate. So small a matter as 
the appointment of a parish priest occasioned al- 
most always a violent contest, not only in one 
parish, but in all the neighbouring parishes, who 
seldom failed to take ])art in the quarrel. When 
the palish happened to be situatejd in a great city, 
it divided all the inhabitant into t\^o parties; and 
when that city happened either to constitute itself 
a little repiiblic|ior to be the lis^ad and capital of 
a little republic, as is the case with m«ny of the 
considerable cities Jn Switzerland and Holland, 
every paltry dispute of tlfis kind, over and above 
exasperating th? animosity of all their other fac- 
tions, threatened t« leave behind it both a new 
schism in the church, and a new faction in the 
state. In those small republics, therefore, the 
magistrate very soon fouiTd it necessary, for the 
sake of preserving the public peace, to assume to 
himself the right of presenting to all vacant bene- 
fices.*^ In Scotland, the most extensive couiltt'y in 
which this presbyterian form of church goveirfment 
has ever been established, the rights patronage 
were iii effect abolished by the act* which esta- 
blished presbytery in the beginning of the reign 
of William HI. That act at least pOt it in the 
lINver of certain classes of people in each parish, 
to purchase, for a very small price# the right of 
electing their own pastor. The constitution which 
this act established was allowed to subsist for about 
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two and twenty ye^r^, but was abolished by the 
10th of Queen Anne, c*h. 12, on account of the 
confusions and disorders which this more popular 
mode of election had almost everywhere occasioned. 
In so extensive a country as Scotland, however, a 
tumult ill a remote parish was not so likely to «‘ive 
disturbance to ‘j^overnment as in a smaller state. 
The 10th of Queen Anne restored the rights of 
patronage, ititt though in Scotland the law gives 
the benefice without any exception to the person 
presented by the'^iatron ; yet the# church requires 
sometimes (for she has not in this respect been very 
imiforni in her decisions) a qertain concurrence 
of the people, before sh^ will confer upon the pre- 
sentee what is called the cure of scfdls, or the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in the parij^h. S^he sometimes 
at least, from an affected concern for the peace of 
the parish, delays the settlement till this concur- 
rence can be procured. 'The private tampering of 
some the neighbouring clergy, sometimes to 
procure, but more frequently to prevent this con- 
currence, and the po|^plar arts which they cultivate 
in order, to enable them upon such occasions to 
tamper more effectualjlyj are perhaps the causes 
which principally keep up whatever remains of the 
old fanatical spirit, either in the clergy or in the 
people, of Scotland. ^ 

fhe equality which the presbyterian form if 
church government establishes among the clergy, 
consists, first, in the equality of authority or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ; and, secondly, in the equality 
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of V)enefice. In all presbyteruui cluirches the equa- 
lity of authority is perfect: that of benefice is not 
so. The difrereiiee, however, between one benefice 
and another is seldom so considerable as com- 
monly to tempt the possessor even of the small one 
to pay court to his patron, by. the vile arts of flattery 
and assentation, in order to get a better. In all the 
presbyteriaii churches, where the rights of patron- 
age are thoroughly established, it is' by nobler and 
better arts that the established clergy in general 
endeavour to gain the favour their superiors ; 
by their learning, by the irreproachable regularity 
of their life, and bj the fa?thful and diligent dis- 
charge of their duty. Theit patrons even frequently 
complain of the^nde])cndency of their spirit, which 
they are a])t to construe into ingratitude for past 
favours, but which at worst, perha])s, is seldom 
any more than that indifference which naturally 
arises from the consciousness that no further favours 
of the kind are ever to be expected, lliere is 
scarce perhaps to he found anywhere in Eurojju a 
more *learned, decent, indepcijident, and respectable 
set of men, than the greater part of the presbyterian 
clergy of Holland, Geneva, ^^Switzerland^" and. Scot- 
land. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly equal, 
nqne of them can be very great, and this mediocrity 
o# benefice, though it may no doubt be carried too 
far, has, however, some very agrei^able effects. 
Nothing but the most exemplary morals can give 
dignity to a man of small fortune. The vices of 
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levity and vanity necessarily render him ridiculous, 
and are, besides, almost us ruinous to him as they 
are to the common people. In his own conduct, 
therefore, he is oblioed to follow that system of 
morals which the common people respect the most. 
He g-ains their esteerji and aflection by that plan 
of life which his own interest and situation would 
lead him to tbllow. The common ])eople look upon 
hfhn with tha\* kindneijs with which we naturally 
reo;ard one who approaches somewhat to our own 
condition, but wh^rwe think ought, to be in a higher. 
Their kindness naturally provokes his kindness. He 
becopies careful to in<ruct them, and attentive to 
n^ist and relieve them.* He does not even despise 
the prejudices of peo])le who are <iisposed to be so 
favourable to him, and never treats them with those 
contemptuous and arrogant airs which we so often 
meet with in the proud dignitaries of opulent and 
well-endo](|^ed churches.* The presbyterian clergy, 
adcofdihgly, have more influence over the minds 
of the common people than perhaps the clergy 
of any other established church. It is accord- 
ingly Ju presbyteriaTi countries only that we ever 
find th^ common people converted without perse- 
cution; completely, and almost to a man, to the 
establish^4 church. 

In countries where church benefices are the 
greati^r part of them very moderate, a chair in a 
univ'eiisity is generally a better establishment than 
a church benefice. The universities have, in this 
case, the picking and choosing of their members 
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from all the cliurchmeii of the country, who, in 
every country, constitute by far the most numerous 
class of men of letters. Where church benefices, 
on the contrary, are many of them \ery consider- 
able, the church naturally draws from the univer- 
sities the greater part of fe-heir eminent men of 
letters ; who generally find some patron who does 
himself honour by procuring ilieiri church prefer- 
ment. Ill the former situation we*, "are likely \o 
find the universities filled with the most eminent 
men of letters tlsat are to be fountl in the country. 
In the latter we are likely to find tew eminent men 
among them, and those fev^ among the youngest 
members of the society, who are likely too to be 
drained away ffbrn it, before they can have ac- 
quired experie»ice and knowledge enough to' be of 
much use to it. It is observed by M. de Voltiaire, 
that father Porrt-e, a Jesuit of no great eminence 
in the republic of letters, Hvas the only professor 
they had ever had in France whose work's "wei^ 
worth the reading. In a country which has pro- 
duced so many eminent men of letters, it must 
appear somewhat singular that scarce one* pf them 
should have been a professc^ in a university. 'If he 
famous Gassendi was, in the beginningvjof his life, 
a professor in the university of Aix. itJpoii the 
first dawning of his genius, it was represented to 
him, that by going into the church he could easily 
find a much more quiet and comfortable subsist- 
ence, as well as a better situation for pursuing his 
studies; and he immediately followed the advice# 
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The observation of M. ile Voltaire may be applied, 
I believe, not only to France, but to all other 
Roman catholic countries. We very rarely find 
in any of them, an eminent man of letters who is 
a professor in a university, except, perhaps, in the 
professions of law aivl physic ; professions from 
which the church is not so likely to draw them. 
After the church of Horne, that of Eng’land is by 
fSr the richest and b§st endowed church in Chris- 
tendom. In England, accordingly, the church is 
continually draining the universities of all their 
best and ablest members ; and an old college 
tutor, who is known !i.nd distinguished in Europe 
as ta eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be 
there as in any Homan Catholic country. 
In fi^neva, on the contrary, in the protestant can- 
tons of Switzerland, in the protestant countries of 
Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden, and 
the most enfinent men of letters whom 
4hi@sf ^(^hntries have produced, have, not all indeed, 
but « the far greater part of them, been professors 
in universities. In those countries the universi- 
ties are •contig^pally* draining the church of all its 
most '^tninent men of letters. 

It pnayi, perhaps, be worth while to remark, that, 
if the poets, a few orators, and a few liis- 

ton^s^tlie far greater part of the other eminent 
letters, both of Greece and Rotnle, appear 
to toVe been either public or private teachers; gene- 
rally either of philosophy or of rhetoric. Tbi» re- 
mark will be found to bold true from the days of 
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Lysias and Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, down 
to those of Plutarch and Epictetus, of Suetonius 
and Quintilian. To impose upon any man the ne- 
cessity of teaching, year after year, in any particular 
branch of science, seems, in reality, to be the most 
effectual method for rendering him completely mas- 
ter of it himself. By being obliged to go every 
year over the same ground, if he is good for any 
thing, he necessarily becomes, in a*A*w years, well 
acquainted with every part of it : and if upon any 
particular point ke should form tirfo hasty an opinion 
one year, when he comes in the course of his lec- 
tures to reconsider the same? subject the year there- 
after, he is very likely to* correct it. As to,.; be a 
teacher of sciefltee is certainly the natural employ- 
ment of a mere man of letters ; so is it likewise, 
perhaps, the education which is most likely to ren- 
der him a man of solid learning and knowledge. 
The mediocrity of church®benefices tends 

to draw the greater part of men of lett^fS ih.^the 
country where it takes place, to the employment^ in 
which they can be the most useful to the ptaiblic, 
and, at the same time, to give thej^the bcyt^educa- 
tion, perhaps, they are ^pable of receiy^. It 
tends to render their learning both as Sjpliif 4ttjK)s- 
sible, and as useful as possible. ^ 

The revenue of every established cbitrch|^^such 
parts pf’it excepteS as may arise from pai;ti(jular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to Be ob- 
served, of the general revenue of the state, which 
is thus diverted to a purpose very different from the 
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defence of the state. The tithe, for example, is a 
real land-tax, which puts it out of the power of the 
proprietors t)f land to contribute so largely towards 
the defence of the state as they otherwise might he 
able to do. The rent of land, however, is, accord- 
ing to some, the sole fupd, and, according to others, 
the principal fund, from which, in all great mo- 
nar<‘hies, the exigencies of the state must be ulti- 
mStely supplied. The more of this fund that is 
given |o the church, the less, it is evident, can be 
sp^r^d'to the stat^ It may be laid down as a cer- 
tain maxim, that, all other things being supposed 
equal, the richer the chdrch, the poorer must neces- 
sarily be, either the sovereign on the one hand, or 
the people on the other ; and, in aM' cases, the less 
able must the state be to defemb itself. In several 
protestant countries, particularly iii all the protestant 
cantons of Switzerland, the revenue which anciently 
belonged to the Roman Catholic church, the tithes 
and cKifrch lands, has been found a fund sufficient, 
not only to afford competent salaries to the esta- 
blished clergy, but to defray, with little or no addi- 
tion, all the othe^ expenses of the state. The ina- 
gistratp^ of the powerful canton of Berne, in parti- 
cular, Imve accumulated out of the savings from 
this fund^aVery large sum, supposed to amount to 
gevePal n^illions, part of which is deposi^ in a 
pnblii? treasure, and part is placed at bi|ei*est in 
what are called the pupic funds of the different 
indebted nations of Europe ; chiefly in tfepse of 
Franca and Great Britain. What may be the 
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amount of the whole expense which the church, 
either of Berne, or of any other protestaiit canton, 
costs the state, I do not pretend to know. By a 
very exact account it appears that, in 1755, the 
whole revenue of the clerg'y of the church of Scot- 
land, includinp; their o lebe or church lands, and the 
rent of their manses or dwelling-houses, estimated 
according to a reasonable valuation, amounted only 
to 68,514^. Lf. 5iV^* This. very m^flerate reve^lme 
affords a decent subsistence to nine hundred and 
forty-four ministers. I'he whi<e expense of the 
church, including what is occasionally laid out for 
the buildinjr and reparation^f churches, and of the 
manses of ministers, caiincW; well be supposed to ex- 
ceed eighty or'Sighty-five thousand pounds a year. 
The most opulent ohiirch in Christendom does not 
maintain better the uniformity of faith, the fervour 
of devotion, the spirit of order, regularity, and aus- 
tere morals in the great t)ody of the people, than 
this very poorly-endowed church of Scotland. All 
the good effects, both civil and religious, which an 
established church can be supjjosed to produce, are 
produced by it as completely as hy^^any other. The 
greater part of the protestant churches of Switzer- 
land, which in general are not better endowed than 
the church of Scotland, produce those j^fffeots in a 
still higher degree. In the greater part of the pro- 
testanfc ©^ntons, ther% is jiot a single person to be 
found who does not profess himself to be of the es- 
tablished church. If he professes himself to be of 
any other, indeed, the law obliges him to leave the 

s 2 
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canton. But so severe, or rather indeed so oppres- 
sive a law, could never have been executed in such 
free countries, had not the dilii^eiice of the clergy 
beforehand converted to the established church the 
whole body of the people, with the exception of, 
perhaps, a tew individu^ils only. In some parts of 
Switzerland, accordingly, where, from the accidental 
union of a yrotehtant and Roman Catliolic country, 
the' conversion has not been so complete, both reli- 
gions arc not only tolerated but established by law. 

Xhe* proper performance of eve,ry service seems 
to that its pay or recompense should be, as 
exactly as possible, proportioned to the nature of 
the service. If any service is very much under- 
paid, it is very apt to suffer by the meanness and 
incapacity of the greater part of, those who are em- 
ployed in it. If it is very much overpaid, it is apt 
to suffer, perhaps, still more by their negligence and 
idleness, A man of a la.ge revenue, whatever may 
be his'^rofession, thinks he ought to live like other 
men of large revenues ; and to spend a great part 
of his time in festivity, in vanity, and in dissipation. 
But in a clergyman ftiis train of life not only con- 
sumes the time which ought to be employed in the 
duties 6f his function, but in the eyes of the com- 
mon people destroys almost entirely that sanctity of 
character which can alone enable him to ^^rform 
those duties with proper weighf and authority. 
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PART IV. 

Of the Expense of supporting the Dignity of the 
Sotiereign. 

Oyer and above the expenses necessary for en- 
abling the sovereign to perform his several duties, a 
certain expense is requisite for the, Support of -his 
dignity. This expense varies both with the different 
periods of improvement, and with ^le diflereni, forms 
of government. 

In an opulent and improved society, whele all 
the different orders of people are growing every day 
more expen si ve^n their houses, in their furniture, in 
their tables, in their dress, and in their equipage; 
it cannot well be expected that the sovereign should 
alone hold out against the fashion. He naturally, 
therefore, or rather neces^rily, becomes more ex- 
pensive in all those different articles too. Hti« dig- 
nity even seems to require that he should become so. 

As in point of dignity, a monarch is more raised 
above his subjects than the chidf magistrate of any 
republic is ever supposed to be above his fellow- 
citizens ; so a greater expense is necessary for sup- 
porting that higher dignity. We naturally expect 
more splendour in the court of a king, than in the 
mansion-house of a ck)ge or burgomaster. 

Coj^ciMsioN. 

The expense of defending the society, and thiit of 

s3 
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^upporting- the dignity of the chief magistrate, arc 
both laid out for the general benefit of the whole 
society. It is reasonable, therefore, that they should 
be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole 
society, all the different members contributing, as 
nearly as possible, in proportion to their respective 
abilities. 

The expense of the administration of justice too, 
may, no doubt,* be convddered as laid out for the 
benefit of the whole society. There is no impro- 
priety, therefore, fh its being defrayed by the gene- 
ral cotitribution of the whole society. The persons, 
however, who give occasion to this expense are 
those who, by their injustice in one way or another, 
make it necessary to seek redress of protection from 
the courts of justice. The persons again most im- 
mediately benefited by this expense, are those whom 
the courts of justice either restore to their rights, or 
maintain in their rights.^ The expense of the admi- 
nistration of justice, therefore, may very properly 
be defrayed by the particular contribution of one or 
other, or both of those two different sets of persons, 
according as different occasions may require, that 
is, by the fees of court. It cannot be necessary to 
have recourse to the general contribution of the 
whole society, except for the conviction of those 
criminals who have not themselves any estate or 
fund sufficient for paying those fees. 

Those local or provincial expenses of which the 
benefit is locabW^^iroviticial (what is laid out, for 
ejtample, upon fh'e police of a particular town or 
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district) oiio’ht to be defrayed by a local or provin- 
cial revenue, and ou^ht to be no burden upon the 
o’eneral revenue of the society. It is unjust that 
the whole society should contribute towards an ex- 
pense of which the benefit is confined to a part of 
the society. • 

The expense of maintaining^ roads and com- 
munications is, no doubt, beneficial, to the whole 
society, and may, thereforos without any injustice, 
be defrayed by the «;eneral contribution of the whole 
society. This ^pense, howevei^ is most immedi- 
ately and directly beneficial to those who travel or 
carry goods from one place To another, and to those 
who consume^such goods. The turnpike tolls in 
England, and the duties called pdages in other 
countries, lay it al together upon those two different 
sets of people, and thereby discharge the general 
revenue of the society from a very considerable 
burden. 

The expense of the institutions for education and 
religious instruction is likewise, no doubt, beneficial 
to the whole society, and m^, therefore, without 
injustice, be defrayed by the general contribution of 
the whole society. This expense, however, might 
perhaps with equal propriety, and even with some 
advantage, be defrayed altogether by those who re- 
ceive the immediate^ benefit of such education and 
instruction, or by the voluntary contribution of those 
who think they have occasion for either the one or 
the other. 

When the institutions or public works which are 
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beneficial to the whole society, either cannot he 
maintained altogether, or are not maintained alto- 
gether by the contribution of such particular mem- 
bers of the society as are most immediately benefited 
by them, the deficiency must in most cases be made 
up by the general contribution of the whole society. 
The gene#l revenue of the society, over and above 
defraying the 'jxpense of defending the society, and 
of supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, 
must make up for the deficiency of many particular 
branches of revenue. The sources of this general 
OP fyhblic revenue, I shall endeavour to explain in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of (he Sources of the general or 'public Revenue 
of the Soriciij. . 

The revenue which must dtfray, not only the ex- 
)ense of' defending the society and of supporting the 
lignity of the chieflf magistrate, buf'all the other ne- 
cssary expenses of government, for which the c6n- 
ititution of the state has not provided any particular 
evenue, may b^drawn, either, first, from some fund 
vhich peculiarly belongs to the sovereign or com- 
iionwealth, and which is independent of the revenue 
c the people ; or, secondly, from the revenue of the 
pople. 


PART I. 

O ihe Funds or Sources of Revenue which may pe- 
cdiarly belong lo the Sovereign or Commonwealth, 

Tfi funds or sources of revenue which may pecu- 
lialy belong to the sovereign or commonwealth 
nnt consist, either in stock, or in land. 

‘he sovereign, like mny other owner of stock, may 
deive a revenue from it, either by employing it him- 
selkir by lending it. His^ revenue is in the one 
cas^rofit, in the other intWest. 
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, revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief coii« 
sists in profit. It arises principally from the milk 
and increase of his own herds and flocks, of which 
he himself superintends the management, and is the 
principal shepherd or herdsman of his own horde 
or tribe. It is, howe'^er, in this earliest anel rudes, 
state of civil government only that profit has eve' 
made ttie Yjrincipal part of the public revenue of i 
nfonarchical si-ate. 

Small republics have sometimes derived a con- 
siderable revenue from the profit of mercantile prch 
jects. The republic of Hamburgh is said to do s) 
from the profits of a ‘public wine cellar and apothe- 
cary’s shop*. The state cannot be very great <f 
which the sovereign has leisure to carry on the trace^ 
of a wine-merchant or apothecary. The profit of a 
public bank has been a source of revenue to mere 
copfeiderable states. It has been so not only to 
Hamburgh, but to Venice and Amsterdam. A e- 
venud of this kind has even by some yieople ben 
thought not below the attention of so great an m- 

* See M^moires (^acernant les Droits et Impositior en 
Europe; tome i. page 73. This work was compiled bithe 
order of the court for the use of a commission employe for 
some years past in considering the proper* means for relrm- 
ing the finances of France. The account of the French ixes, 
which takes up three volil^es quarto, may be regared as 
perfectly authentic. of of other Europea na- 

tions was compiled such /Informations as the lench 
ministers at the different courts could procure. It imuch 
shorter, and probably not quite so exact as that of the rench 
taxes* — A. 
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pire as that of Great Britain. Reckoning the ordi- 
nary dividend of the bank of England at five and a 
half per cent, and its capital at ten millions seven 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds, the neat an^ 
nual profit, after paying the expense of management, 
must amount, it is said, to five hundred and ninety- 
two thousand nine hundred pounds. Gpi^mment, 
it is pretended, could borrow this caj^ital at three 
per cent, interest, and by takyig the ifianagement^f 
the bank into its own hands, might make a clear 
])rofit of two huiMired and sixty-ifin^ thousand five 
hundred pounds a-year. The orderly, vigilant, and 
parsimonious administration oT such aristocracies as 
those of Venice and Amst^dam, is extremely pro- 
per, it appears T?o‘in experience, for the management 
of a mercantile project of this kind. But whether 
such a government as that of England; which, what- 
ever may be its virtues, has never been famous for 
good economy ; which, in ifme of peace, has gene- 
rally conducted itself with the slothful and negligent 
profusion that is perhaps natural to monarchies; 
and in time of war has constantly acted with all the 
thoughtless extravagance that democracies are apt 
to fall into ; could be safely trusted with the manage- 
ment of such a project, must at least be a good deal 
more doubtful. 

The post-office is properly e.tpercantile project. The 
government advances the expe]p^§(5 of establishing the 
different offices, and of buying hiring the necessary 
horses or carriages, and is repaid with a large pro- 
fit by the duties upon what is carried. It is per^ps 
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the on\y Tnercatitlle project wltiicli has heen success- 
fully managed by, I believe, every sort of govern- 
iheiit. The capital to be advanced is nlCIt very con- 
siderable. , There is no mystery in the business. 
The returns are not only certain, but immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged in 
many othhfc mercantile projects, and have been will- 
ing,-, like private persons, to mend their fortunes by 
becoming adventurers in the common branches of 
trade. They have scarce ever succeeded. The pro- 
fusion with whicH the affairs of pl'inces are always 
managed, renders it almost impossible that they 
should. The agents of a prince regard the wealth 
of their master as inekhaustible ; , are careless at 
what price they buy; are careless lA what price they 
sell; are careless at what expense they transport his 
gooijs from one place to another. Those agents 
frequently live with the profusion of princes, and 
sometimes too, in spite '"of that profusion, and by a 
proper method of making up their accounts, acquire 
the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as we are told 
by Machiavel, that^he agents of Lorenzo of Me- 
dicis, not a prince of mean abilities, carried on his 
trade. The republic of Florence was several times 
obliged to'pay the debt into which their extrava- 
gance had involved hitn. He found it convenient, 
accordingly, to give business of merchant, 

the business to hiit/amily had originally 

owed their fortune, aUd iuthe latter part of his life 
to employ both what remained of that fortune, and 
the revenue of the state of which he had the dis- 
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posal, in projects and expenses more suitable to his 
station. 

No two characters seem more inconsistent than 
those of trader and sovereign. If the trading spirit 
of the English East India Company renders them 
very bad sovereigns ; the spirit of sovereignty seems 
to have rendered them equally bad tradei^. While 
they were traders only, they manage^d their trade 
successfully, and were able tP pa^^ their prdKits 
a moderate dividend to the proprietors of their 
stock. Since th«y became soveKiigns, with a re- 
venue which, it is said, was originally more than 
three millions sterling, they^have been obliged to 
beg the .ordinary assistance*of government in order 
to avoid immediate bankruptcy. In their former 
situation, their servants in India considered them- 
selves as the clerks of ’merchants : in their present 
situation, those servsCnts consider themselves as the 
ministers of sovereigns. 

A state may sometimes derive some part'^of its 
public revenue from the interest of money, as well 
as from the profits of stock. If it has amassed a 
treasure, it may lend a' part orthat treasure, either 
to foreign states, or to its own subjects. 

The canton of Berne derives a considerable re- 
venue by lending a part of its treasure to foreign 
states ; that is, by placing it in the public funds of 
the different indebte3^ pationfi^j?f Europe, chiefly in 
those of France and England^ The security of this 
revenue must depend, first, upon the security of the 
funds in which it is placed, or upon the good faith 
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of the government which has the management of 
them; and, secondly, upon the certainty or pro- 
bability of the continuance of peace with the debtor 
nation. In the case of a war, the very first act of 
hostility, on the part of the debtor nation, might be 
the forfeiture of the funds of its creditor. This 
policy of leading money to foreign states is, so far 
as I know, peculiar to Uie canton of Berne. 

The city of Tlamburgh* has established a sort of 
public pawn-shop, which lends money to the sub- 
jects of the state Jipoii pledges at^six per cent, in- 
terest. This pawn-shop or Lombard, as it is called, 
affords a revenue, it pretended, to the state of a 
hundred and fifty thousand crowns, which, at four- 
aiid-sixpence the crown, amounts to 33,750/. ster- 
ling. 

Th^ government of Pennsylvania, without amass- 
ing ^py treasure, invented a method of lending, 
not money indeed, but wihat is equivalent to money, 
to its f/ubjects. By advancing to private people, at 
interest, and upon land security to double the value, 
paper bills of credit to be redeemed fifteen years 
after their date, and in the mean time made trans- 
ferable from hand to hand like bank notes, and 
declared by act of assembly to be a legal tender in 
all payments from one inhabitant of the province to 
another, it raised a mcjderate revenue, which went a 
considerable way towards defiSiying an annual ex- 
pense of about 4500/., the whole ordinary expense 

* See M^moires coneernant les Droits et Impositions en 
Burppe; tpaae L p. 
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of that frugal and orderly government. The suc- 
cess of an expedient of this kiiid must have de- 
pended upon three different circumstances ; first, 
upon the .demand for some other instrument df com- 
merce, besides gold and silver money; or upon the 
demand for such a quantit}^ of consumable stock, 
as could not be had without sending abroad the 
greater part of their gold and silver monejj^ in 
order to purchase it ; secoifdly, upon the good Cre- 
dit of the government which made use of this ex- 
pedient ; and, thirdly, upon the moderation with 
which it was used, the whole value of the paper 
bills of credit never exceeding that of the gold and 
silver moncyiiiyhich would have been necessaiy for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The same expedient was 
upon ditferent occasions adopted by several other 
American colonies : but, from want of this iriode- 
ration, it produced, in the greater part of thern, much 
more disorder than conveniency. 

The unstable and perishable nature of stock and 
credit, however, render them ^nfit to be trusted to, 
as the principal funds of that sure, steady and per- 
manent revenue, which can alone give security and 
dignity to government. The government of no 
great nation, that was advanced beyond the shep- 
herd state, seems e^er td e derived the greater 
part of its public reveniie from such sources. 

Land is a fund of a more stable and permanent na- 
ture ; and the rent of public lands, accordingly, has 
been the principal source of the public revenue of 

T 2 
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many a great nation that was much advanced be- 
yond the shepherd state. From the produce or 
rept of the public lands, the ancient rep\iblics of 
Greece and Itvdy deri\ed, for a long time, the 
greater part of that revenue which defrayed the 
necessary expenses ofi the commonwealth. The 
rent of the crown lands constituted for a long time 
the greater part of the^revenue of the ancient sove- 
reigns of Europe. 

War, and the preparation for war, are the two 
circumstances whrch in modern times occasion the 
greater part of the necessary expense of all great 
states. But in the anttent republics of Greece and 
Italy every citizen was*a soldier, who both served 
and prepared himself for service at his own expense. 
Neither of those two circurnstuLces, therefore, could 
occasion any very considerable expense to the state. 
The rent of a very moderate landed estate might be 
fully sufficient for def^kying all the other neces- 
sary expenses of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the man- 
ners and customs of the times sufficiently pre- 
pared the great body of the people for wi^r; and 
when they took the field, they were, by the con- 
dition of their feudal tenures, to be maintained, 
either at their own expense, or at that of their im- 
mediate lords, without bringing any new charge 
upon the sovereign. The other expenses of govern- 
ment were, the greater part of them, very moderate. 
The administration of justice, it has been shown, in- 
stead of being a cause of expense, was a source of 
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revenue. The labour of the country people, for 
three days before and for three clays after har- 
vest, was thought a fund sufficient' for making 
and maintaining all the bridges, highways, and 
other public works, which ^the commerce of the 
country was supposed to require. lii those days 
the principal expense of the sovereign seems to have 
consisted in tlie maintenance of his,dwn farnily,»and 
household. The oflicers ot his household, accord- 
ingly, were thei^ the great officers of state. The 
lord treasurer received his rents. The lord steward 
and lord chamberlain looked after the expense of 
his family. The care of l^is stables was committed 
to the lord *cbn stable and the lord marshal. Ilis 
houses were all bqilt in the form of castles, and 
seem to have been the principal fortresses which he 
possessed. The keepers of those houses or epistles 
might be conrudered ast a sort of military go- 
vernors. They seem to have been the onlyjnilitary 
officers whom it was necessary to maintain in time 
of peace. In these circumstances the rent of a great 
landed estate might, upon oriHnary occasions, very 
well deffSiy all the necessary expenses of government. 

In the present state of the greater part of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe, the rent of all the 
lands in the country, managed as they probably 
would be if they tMl belonged to one proprietor, 
would scarce perhaps amount to the ordinary re- 
venue which they levy upon the people even in 
peaceable times. The ordinary revenue of Great 
Britain, for example, including not only what is 

T 3 
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necessajjfpii^ defraying the current expense of the 
year,'»but fhr |Jayhig the interest of the public debts, 
for slaking a part of the capital of those debts, 
apbunta to upwards of leu millions a year. But 
the land tax, at four shillings in the pound, falls 
short of two millions a^ear. This land tax, as it is 
called, however, is supposed to be one-fifth, not 
only of the r^t of all the land, but of that of all 
the^ouses, atvSl of th« interest of all the capital 
stock of Great Britain, that part of it only excepted 
which is either leht to the public?, or employed as 
farming stock in the cultivation of land. A very 
considerable part of the produce of this tax arises 
from the rent of houses,"" and the int^n^'st of capital 
stock. The land tax of the city of London, for ex- 
ample, at four shillings in the'' pound, amounts to 
123,39.9/. 6s. Id. That of the city of Westminster, 
to 63,092/. L. 5c?. That of the palaces of White- 
hall an^d St. James’s, to ^0,754/. 6^. 3c?. A certain 
proportion of the land tax is in the same manner 
assessed upon all the other cities and towns corpo- 
rate in the kingdon;’, and arises almost altogether, 
either from the rent of houses, or from what is sup- 
posed to be the interest of trading and capita stock. 
According to the estimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land tax, the whole 
mass of revenue arising frorr^ the rent of all the 
lands, from that of all the houses, and from the 
interest of all the capital stock, that part of it only 
excepted which is either lent to the public, or em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land, does not exceed ten 
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millions sterling* a year, the ordinary revenue which 
government levies upon the people even in peaceable 
times. The estimation by which Great Britain is rated 
to the land (ax is, no doubt, taking the whole king- 
dom at an average, very much below the real value; 
though in several particular counties and districts 
it is said to be nearly equal to that value. The 
rent of the lands alone, exclusive ol^ Jhat of hq^ises, 
and of the interest of sto(fk, has by many people 
been estimated ^at twenty millions, an estimation 
made in a great measure at random, and which, 
I apprehend, is. as likely to»be above as below the 
truth. But if the lands Great Britain, in the 
present *statf^‘of their cultivation, do not afford a 
rent of more than twenty millions a year, they 
could not well adbrd the half, most probably not 
the fourth part of that rent, if they all belonged to 
a single proprietor, and w^re put under the negli- 
gent, expensive and oppressive managemerjjL of his 
factors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at present afford the fourth part of 
the rent, which could probably»be drawn from them 
if they were the property of private persons. If the 
crown lands were more extensive, it is probable 
they would be still worse managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the people 
derives from land is^n proportion, not to the rent, 
but to the produce of the land. The whole annual 
produce of the land of every country, if we except 
what is reserved for seed, is either annually con- 
sumed by the great body of the people, or exchanged 
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fot feblvetVmg risfe tlvat is cottstimed iWm. ’What- 
ever keeps down the produce of the laud below what 
it Would otherwise tise to, keeps down the "revenue 
of the great body of the people, still more than it 
does that of the proprietors of land. The rent of 
land, that portion of the produce which belongs to 
the proprietors, is scarce anywhere in Great Britain 
sup^^osed to be more than a third part of the whole 
produce. If the land which in one state of cultiva- 
tion affords a rentfof ten millions sterling a year, 
would in another afford a rent of twenty millions; 
the rent being, in both cases, supposed a third part 
of the produce ; the ,evenue of the proprietors 
would be less than it otherwise might be by ten 
millions a year odly ; but the revenue of the great 
body of the people would be less tlian it otherwise 
mi^ht be by thirty millions a year, deducting only 
what would be necessary- for seed. The population 
of thd country would be less by the number of 
people which thirty millions a year, deducting 
alwd-ys the seed, could maintain, ac^rding to the 
particular mode of living and expense which might 
take place in the different ranks of men among 
whom the remainder was distributed. 

Though there is not at present, in Europe, any 
t^lvilized state of any kind which derives the greater 
part of its public revenue from the rent of lands 
Whfdh ate the property of the state.; yet, in all the 
great monarchies of Europe, there ate still many 
IfiLrge tracts of land which belong to the crown. 
‘They &Te generally forest ; and sometimes forest 
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where, after travelling several miles, you will scarce 
find a single tree ; a inere waste and loss of country 
in respect both of produce and population. In every 
great monarchy of Europe the sale of the crown 
lands would produce a very large sum of money, 
which, if applied to the payment of the public 
debts, would deliver from mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which those lairds |iave ever af- 
forded to the crown. In coyntries where lands, im- 
proved and cultivated very highly, and yielding at 
the time of sale a* great a rent as»can easily be got 
from them, commonly sell at thirty years’ purchase; 
the unimproved, uncultivated,* and low-rented crown 
lands n\ight well be expected to sell at forty, fifty, 
or sixty years’ purchase. The crown might imme- 
diately enjoy the revenue which this great price 
would redeem from mortgage. In the course of a 
few years it would probably enjoy another revenue. 
When the crown lands had^become private property, 
they would, in the course of a few years, tJecome 
well-improved and well-cultivated. The increase 
of their produce would increase the population of 
the country, by augmenting the revenue and con- 
, siMnption of the people. But the revenue which 
the crown derives from the duties of customs and 
excise, would necessarily increase with the revenue 
and consumption of the people. 

The revenue, whicli, in any civilized monarchy, 
the crown derives from the crown lands, though it 
appears to cost nothing to individuals, in reality 
costs more to the society than perhaps any otheip 
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ilfila! revfenu^ the crown ^njoys. It would, 

iii 411 4as<*s, bfe fbi* th^ iiiteteli of the society to re- 
]pM^e this revenue to the croWh by some other equal 
#iehue, and to divide the lands amon^ the people, 
which could not well be done better, perhaps, than 
fey exposing them to public sale. 

Lands, for the purposes of pleasure and magnih- 
cence, parks, gardens, public walks, &c., possessions 
which are every where considered as causes of ex- 
]^eni^e, not as sources of revenue, seem to be the 
only lands which, in a great and civilized monarchy, 
ought to belong to the crown. 

Public stock and public lands, therefore, the two 
60utt!es of revenue which may pecuU?'*Iy belong to 
thU inverelgn or gommonwealth, being both improper 
atid insufficient funds for defraying the necessary 
of any great and civilized state; it remains 
that this expense lUustj^ the greater part of it, be 
defMj^ed by taxes of one kind or another ; thC 
pC6|3e cottfHbutirtg a part of their own privaW fe- 
v4hue in order to make up a public revenue ib ftie 
ii0v4fe%U or commonwealth. 


PART ir. 

Of Tax^^. 

private revenue of individuals, it has been 
^ the first book of this Inquiry, arises ulti- 
hiutett tferee difierent sourced ; jfeent, i^rofit, 

laiii jfcfery tax nnlat fenally be from 
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some one or other of those thr^e different sorts Of 
revenue, or from ait of ^hem indifferently. I sWl 
endeavour to give the best account I c^n, fifst, of 
those taxes which, it is intended, should fall upon 
rent ; secondly, of those which, it is intended, shopJd 
fall upon profit; thirdly, of ^ihose which, it is in- 
tended, should fall upon wages; and, fourthly, of 
those which, it is intended, should .fall indifferently 
upon all those three different sources, df private^O- 
\enue. The particular consideration of each 
these four ditfercgat sorts of tax^s will divide ttie 
second part of the present chapter into fpuj* articles, 
three of which will require several other $u^divif 
sions. Many of those taxes^ it will appear from lhn 
following revTew, are pot finally pajd frorp the fupd^ 
or source of revenue, upon whicff^ it was intended 
they should fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of partienler 
taxes, it is necessary to premise the four following 
maxims with regard to taxes in general, 

I. The subjects of every state ought tp 
towards the support of the gpvernment, ap neifly 
as possible, in proportion to their^respectiyp abilities; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue which they re^ 
spectively enjoy under the protection of fhe atata* 
The expense of government to the individuals pf a 
great nation is like the expense pf management to 
the joint tenants of* a great estate, who ere all 
obliged to contribute in proportion to their respe^ 
tive interests in the estate. In the pbservatiph of 
neglect of this maxim consasts, whaf if called ^be 
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equality or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it 
must ,vj3e., observed once ^or all, which falls finally 
one only of the , three sorts of revenue above 
^TOntiotied, is niBfessarily unequal, in so far as it 
does not affect the other two. In the following 
examination of different taxes I shall seldom take 
much further notice of this sort of inequality, but 
shall, in most cases, contine my observations to that 
ine%uality which is occasioned by a particular tax 
falling unequally upon that particular sort of private 
revenue which is j?ffected by it. t 

II. The tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payinent»,t];ie quan- 
tity to be paid, ought all to he clear and plain to 
the contributor, and to every other person. Where 
it is otherwise, every person subject to the tax is 
put more or less in the power of the tax-gatherer, 
who can either aggrafate the tax upon any ob- 
noxiolDos contributor, or extort, by the terror of such 
aggravation, some present or perquisite to himself. 
The unc^rtsunty of taxation encourages the insolence 
and favours the corruption of an order of men who 
are naturally unjKipular,. even where they are neither 
insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of what each 
individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of 
so great importance, that a very considerable degree 
of inequality, it appears, I befieve, from the experi- 
c^nce of all nations, is not near so great an evil as a 
very small degree of uncertainty. 

IIL Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or 
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in the manner, in which it is most likely to be con- 
venient for the contributor to pay it. A tax upon 
the rent of land or of houses, payable at the sara^ 
term at which such rents are usually paid, is levied 
at the time when it is most likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay ; - or, when he is most 
likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon 
such consumable ^oods as are articles jof luxury are 
all finally paid by the consumer, and generally in a 
manner that is very convenient for him. He pays 
them by little and little, as he has occasion to buy 
the goods. As he is at liberty too, either to buy or 
not to buy, as he pleases, it must he his own fault 
T to Suffers any considerable inconveniency 
from such taxes. 

IV. Every tax ou^ht to be so contrived as both 
to take out and to keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible, over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury of the state. A tax 
may either take out or keep out of the pockets of 
the people a great deal more than it brings into the 
public treasury, in the four following ways. First, 
the levying of it may require a great number of of- 
ficers^ whose salaries may eat up the greater part of 
the produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may 
impose another additional tax upon the people. 
Secondly, it may obstruct the industry of the people, 
and discourage them from applying to certain 
branches of business which might give maintenance 
and employment to great multitudes. While it 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminish# or 

VOL-l^'. V 
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perhaps destroy > some of the funds which might 
enable them more easily to do so. Thirdly, by the 
forfeitures and other penalties which those unfortu- 
nate individuals incur who attempt unsuccessfully 
to evade the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and 
thereby put an end to ihe benefit which the commu- 
nity might have received from the employment of 
their capitals. An injudicious tax offers a great 
temptation to'’smnggljng. But the penalties of 
smuggling must rise in proportion to the temptation. 
The law, contrary to all the ordinary principles of 
justice, first creates the temptation, and then 
punishes those who ^held to it; and it commonly 
enhances the punishment too in proportion to the 
very circumstance which ought certainly to alleviate 
it, the temptation to commit the crime Fourthly, 
by subjecting the people to the frequent visits and 
the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, it may 
expose them to much unnecessary trouble, vexation, 
and offjression ; and though vexation is not, strictly 
speaking, expense, it is certainly equivalent to the 
expense at ^ which ^every man would be willing to 
redeem himself from it. It is in some one or other 
of these four difterent ways that taxes are fraquently 
so much more burdensome to the people than they 
are beneficial to the sovereign. 

The evident justice and utility of the foregoing 
maxims have recommended them more or less to 
tha attention of all nations. All nations have en- 
deavoured, to the best of their judgment, to render 
* Sjpe Bketehes of the History of Man, page 474, et seq.-*-A. 
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their taxes as equal as they could ooutriye ; as cer- 
tain, as convenient to the contributor, both in the 
time and in the mode of payment, and in proportion 
to the revenue which they brought to the prince, as 
little burdensome to the people. The following 
short review of some of the •principal taxes which 
have taken place in different ages and countries will 
show, that the endeavours of all nations have not 
in this respect been equally i^uccessfu]. 


Article I. 

Taxes upon Rent* Taxes \^)on the Rent of Lan^* 

A TAX upon the rent of land may either be im- 
posed according to h certain canon, every district 
being valued at a certain rent, which valuation js 
not afterwards to be altered ; or it may be imposed 
in such a manner as to var/ with every variation in 
the real rent of the land, and to rise or fall with the 
improvement or declension of its cultivation. 

A land-tax which, like that Great Britain, is 
assessed upon each district according to a certain 
invariable canon, though it should be equal at the 
time of its first establishment, necessarily becomes 
unequal in process of time, according to the unequal 
degrees of improvement or neglect in the cultivation 
of the different parts of the country. In England, 
the valuation according to which the different 
counties and parishes were assessed to the land-tax 
by the 4th of William and Mary was very unequal 

u 2 
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even at i|s first estai-blishraeUt* Tbis tax, therefore, 
so far offends against the first of the four maxims 
aliove mentioned. It is ^perfectly agreeable to the 
other three. It is perfectly certain. The time of 
payment for the tax, being the same as that for the 
rent, is as convenient a/s it can be to the contributor. 
Though the landlord is in all cases the real contri- 
butor, the tax is commonly advanced by the tenant, 
to v^hom the laiidlord is obliged to allow it in the 
payment of the rent. This tax is levied by a much 
smaller number cf officers than any other which 
affords nearly the same revenue. As the tax upon 
each district does not rise^ith the rise of the rent, 
the sovereign does not share in the promts of the 
landlord’s improvements. Those improvelhents 
sometimes contribute, indeed, io the discharge of 
the other landlords of the district. But the aggra- 
vation of the tax, which this may sometimes occa- 
sion upon a particular esvate,is always so very small, 
that l^hev^r can discourage those improvements, 
nor keep dovha the 'produce of the land below what 
it would dit^rwise rise to. As it has no tendency 
to dtmitnsh^he quantity, it can have none to raise 
the pride of that produce. It does not obstruct the 
industry of the people. It subjects the landlord to 
no other inconveniency besides the unavoidable one 
of paying the tajt. 

- Tlie advantage, however, which the landlord has 
delated firom the invariable constancy of the valu- 
alioil( by Vlfhich all the lands of Great Britain are 
rated' to the land-tax, has been principally owing to 
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some circumstances dtogethef extraneous to the 
nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part to the great prosperity 
of almost every part of the country, the rents of 
almost all the estates of Great Britain having, since 
the time when this valuation was first established, 
been continually rising, and scarce any of them 
having fallen. The landlords, therefore, have al- 
most all gained the difieren<je between the tax vfhich 
they would have paid, according to the present rent 
of their estates, %nd that which* they actually pay 
according to the ancient valuation. Had the state 
of the country been different, had rents been gra- 
dually in consequence of the declension of 
cultivation, the landlords would almost all have 
lost this difference. •In the state of things which 
has happened to take place since the revolution, the 
constancy of the valuation has been advantageous 
to the landlord and hurtfuF to the sovereign. In a 
different state of things it might have beeiPladvaii- 
tageous to the sovereign and hurtful to the Ifiad- 
lord. ^ 

As the tax is made payable iit mmefi s0 the 
valuation of the land is expressed in ;money. 
Since the establishment of this valu&dn, the value 
of silver has been pretty uniform, and there has 
been no alteration in the Standard of the coin 
either as to weight *or fineness. Had silver risen 
considerably in its value, as it seems to have done 
in the course of the two centuries which preceded 
the discovery of the mines of America, the con* 
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stfimcy of the valuation might have proved very 
oppressive to the landlord. Had silver fallen con- 
siderably in its value, as it certainly did for about 
a century at least after the discovery of those mines, 
the same constancy of valnaiion would have reduced 
very much this branch* of the revenue of the sove- 
reign. Had any considerable alteration been made 
in the standard of the money, either by sinking 
the CAmc quantity of silver to a lower denomina- 
tion, or by raising it to a higher; had an ounce of 
silver, for example, instead of being coined into 
five shillings and twopence, been^ coined either 
into pieces which bore so low a denomination as 
two shillings and setenpence, or into pieces which 
bore so high a one as ten shillings and fourjSehce, 
it would in the one case have hurt the revenue 
of the proprietor, in the other that of the sove- 
reign. , 

in circiimstancesi theiefore, somewhat different 
from those which have actually taken place, this 
constancy of v^luiition might have been a very 
great inwiye^iency, either the contributors, or 
to the commpnw^lin. In course of ages such 
circumstances, hpweverir mus^ at fiome time or other, 
l^iappen. But ’■ though empires, like all the other 
i^ljirks of men, have all^ljitherto proved mortal, yet 
eiery empire ^ ahps at immortality. Every consti- 
therefore, which it is meant should be as 
as die empire itself, ougkk to be conve- 
hi pertain circumstances oply, but in all 
circuihstancek ; or ought tp be suited, not to those 
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circumstances which are transitory, occasional, or 
accidental, but to those which are necessary, and 
therefore always the same. 

A tax upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rises and falls 
according to the improvemejit or neglect of culti- 
vation, is recommended by that sect of men of let- 
ters in France, who call themselves the economists, 
as the most eq\n table of a 11^ taxes. • Xll taxes^Hhey 
pretend, fall ultimately upon the rent of land, and 
ought therefore 4o be imposed •equally upon the 
fund which must finally pay them. That all taxes 
ought to fall as equally as f)ossible upon the fund 
which must finally pay them, is certainly true, 
fiut without entering into the disagreeable dis- 
cussion of the metaphysical arguments by which 
they support their very ingenious theory, it will suf- 
ficiently appear, from the following review, what 
are the taxes which fall fintlly upon the rent of the 
land, and what are those which fall finally upon 
some other fund. 

In the Venetian territory all ^he aral^ lands 
which are given in le^se to farmers ai^ taxed at a 
tenth of the rent*. The leases are recorded in 
a public register which % kept by the officers of re- 
venue in each province or district. When the pro- 
prietor cultivatfjps his own l|nds,^hoyi ate valued 
according to an eijhitable es^matiori, and he is 
allowed aded^tion of one-lfifth of the tax* so thi|t 
* conoernant Proita^^p* 240^ 24l.^A. 
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for such l^nds he pays only eight instead of ten per 
cent, of the supposed rent. 

A land-tax of this kind is certainly more equal 
than the land-tax X)f England. It might ndt, per- 
haps, be altogether so certain, and the assessment 
of the tax might frequently occasion a good deal 
more trouble to the landlord. It might too be a 
good deal more expensive in the levying. 

Stftih a systeth of adpiinistration, however, might 
perhaps be contrived as would, in a great measure, 
both prevent this^’ uncertainty anti moderate this 
expense. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leas^ jji, a Public 
register. Proper penalties might be enacted against 
concealing or misrepresenting any of the conditions ; 
and if part of those penalties were to be paid to 
eiti^er of the two parties who informed against and 
convicted the other of sifch concealment or misre- 
presenffition, it would eifectually deter them from 
combining together in order to defraud the public 
revenue.' .All the cpnditions of the lease might be 
sufficiently Itnown from such^ record. 

Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, take 
a fine for the renewal qf Ihe lease. This practice 
h in most cases the expedient of a spendthrift, who 
Ibr a sum of ready nfoney sells a future revenue 
of much greater value. ^ It islin mogt cases, there- 
fbfu# ^lurtful to the landlord* It is frequently hurt- 
ful td ^^the tenant, and it jis always hurtful to the 
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cummunity. It frequently takes from tlie tenant .so 
great a part of his capital, and thereby diminishes 
so much his ability to cultivate the land, that he 
finds it more difficult to pay a small rent than it 
would otherwise have been to pay a great one. 
Whatever diminishes his ability to cultivate, neces- 
sarily keeps down, below what it would otherwise 
have been, the most important part of the revenue 
of the communit}. By rendering* the tax -%ipon 
such fines a good deal heavier than upon the 
ordinary rent, this hurtful practice might be dis- 
couraged, to the no small advantage of all the 
different parties concerned, of the landlord, of the 
tenant, of the sovereign, and of the whole com- 
munity. 

Some leases prescribe to the tenant a certain 
mode of cultivation, and a certain succession of 
crops during the whole continuance of the lease. 
This condition, which is •generally the effect of 
the landlord’s conceit of his own superior^ know- 
led^^^(a djonceit in most cases very ill founded), 
ought always to be considered as an additional 
rent, as a rent in service instead of< a rent in 
money. In order to discourage the practice, 
which is generally a fSloIish one, this species of 
rent might be valued rather high, and conse- 
quently taxed somewhat higher' th^tn common 
money rents. 

Some landlords, instead 0f a rent in money, re- 
quire a rent rn kind, in com, cattle^ poultry, wine, 
oil, &c., others again require a rent in service. 
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Snell rents aire always more hurtful to the tenant 
than benefiicia! to the landlord. They either take 
more or keep more out of the pocket of the for- 
mer, than they put into that of the latter. In every 
country where they take place, the tenants are 
poor and beg-garly, pretty much accordin'^ to the 
degree in which they take place. By valuing, in 
the same m^iner, such rents rather high, and 
coiisir\|uently taxing them somewhat higher than 
common money rents, a practice which is hurtful 
to the whole community might perhaps be suffi- 
ciently discouraged. 

When the landlord chose to occupy himself a 
part of his own lands, 'the rent mighUi^"^ value d 
according to hn equitable arbitration of the farmers 
and landlords in the neighbouiffiood, and a mode- 
rate abatement of the tax might be granted to him, 
in the same manner as in the Venetian territory ; 
provided the rent of the'^ lands which he occupied 
did nof^^exc^ed a certain sum. It is of importance 
that the landloM should be encouraged to cultivate 
a part of his own }and. His capital Is generally 
greater thaii that of the tenant, atnl With less skill 
he can frequently raise greater produce. The 
landlord can afford to try Atperiments, and is gene- 
rally disposed to do so. i pis unsuccessful experi- 
ments occasion only ‘ a moderate loss to himself. 
His successful ones contribute to the improvement 
and better cultivation of the whole country. It 
might be of importance, however, that the abate- 
ment of ttie tax should encourage him to cultivate 
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to a certain extent only. If the landlords should, 
the greater part of them, be tempted to farm the 
whole of their own lands, the country (instead of 
sober and industrious tenants, who are bound by 
their own interest to cultivate as well as their capi- 
tal and skill will allow them) would be filled with 
idle and profligate bailiffs, whose abusive manage- 
ment would soon degrade the cultivation, and re- 
duce the annual produce of the land, to the -fiimi- 
nution, not only of the revenue of their masters, but 
of the most important part of <that of the whole 
society. 

Such a system of administration might, perhaps, 
fr^e a^t^^^f this kind fr«Sm any degree of uncer- 
tainty which could occasion either Oppression or 
inconveniency to the contributor ; and might at the 
same time serve to introduce into the common ma- 
nagement of land auch a plan or policy, as might 
contribute a good deal totlie general improvement 
and good cultivation of the country. 

The expense of levying a land-tax, which varied 
with every variation of the ren^| would no doubt be 
somewhat gjitoter than that of levying one which 
was always rgted accor4ing to a fixed valuation. 
Some additional ex^iense would necessarily be in- 
curred both hf the different register, offices which it 
would be proper to^establisii in the different dis- 
tricts of the country, and fcy the different valuations 
which might Occasionally be made of the lands 
w It* the proprietor chose io occupy himself. Th 
expense of all this, however, might be very modeS 
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rate, and much "below wliat is incurred in tlie levy- 
in*^ of many other taxes, which afford a very incon- 
siderable revenue in comparison of what might 
easily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 

The discouragement which a variable land-tax of 
this kind might give to the improvement of land, 
seems to be the most important objection which can 
be made to it. The landlord Would certainly be 
less ^disposed tO improve, when the sovereign, who 
contributed nothing to the expense, was to share 
in the profit of the improvement.' Even this ob- 
jection might perhaps be obviated by allowing the 
landlord, before he began his improvement, to as- 
certain, in conjunction With the ofFicers,gfijC. r^nije, 
the actual value of his lands, according to the 
equitable arbitration of a certahi number of land- 
lords and farmers in the neighbourhood, equally 
chosen by both j^arties ; and by rating him accord- 
ing to this valuation for^ such a number of years, 
as mi^ht Ibe fully sufficient for his complete in- 
demnification. ' To draw the attention of the sove- 
reign towards the improvement of the land, from a 
regard to the increase of his owm revenue, is one 
of the principal advantages proposed by this species 
of land-tax. The term, tnerefpre, allowed for the 
indemnification of the landlord ought not to be 
a gr^t deal longer than what was necessary for 
that purpose ; lest the remoteness of the interest 
should discourage too much this attention. It had 
better, however, be somewhat too long than in any 
fespect too short. No incitement to the attention of 
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the sovereign can ever counterbalance the smallcFft 
discouragement to that of the landlord. The at- 
tention of the sovereign can be at best but a, very 
general and vague consideration of what is likely to 
contribute to tlie better cultivation of the greater 
part of his dominions. The* attention of the land- 
lord is a particular and minute consideration of 
what is likely to be the most advaitageous appli- 
cation of every inch of gA-oimd upon his estate. 
The ])riucipal attention of the sovereign ought to 
be to eucoiiraget by every mean? in his power, the 
attention both of the landlord arid of the farmer ; 
by allowing both to pursue their ovvn interest in 
their, own , way ^ and according to their own judg- 
ment ; by giving to both the most perfect security 
that they shall enfoy the full recompense of their 
own industry ; and by procuring to both the most 
extensive market for every^art of their produce, in 
consequence of establishing the easiest and safest 
communications both by land and by water, through 
every part of his own dominions, as well as the most 
unbounded Treedom of exportation to the dominions 
of all other princes. 

If by such a system of administration a tax of 
this kind could be so managed as to give not only 
no discouragement, but* on the contrary, some en- 
couragement to the^improveinent of land, it does 
not appear likely to occasion any other inconveni- 
ency to the landlord, except always the unavoidable 
one of being obliged to pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the state of the society, in 
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the k^^p^vemeut and in the declension of agricul- 
ture ; in all the variations in the value of silver, and 
in all those in the standard of the coin, a tax oi‘ this 
kind would, ol' its own accord and without any at- 
tention of g-overnment, readily suit itself to the ac- 
tual situation of llimg^>, and would be equally just 
and equitable in all those different changes. It 
would, thereiqre, be much more proper to be csta- 
blisht ^<1 as a perpetual and unalterable regulatifin, 
or as wliat is called a fundamental law of the com- 
monwealth, than itay tax wiiich \nis always to he 
levied according to a certain valuation. 

Some states, instead of the simple and obvious 
expedient of a register of leases, have Jjnd recourse 
to the lal^orious and expensive one of an actual 
survey and valuation of all the Luids in the country. 
They have suspected, probably, that the lessor and 
lessee, in order to deiVaud tiie public revenue, might 
combine to conceal tlie * real terms of the lease. 
I>oomi^ ay-book seems to have been the result of a 
very accurate survey of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the king of Prussia, 
the land-tax is assessed according to aU actual sur- 
vey and valuation, which is revieVved and altered 
from time to time^\ According to that valuation, 
the lay proprietors pay from twenty to twenty- five 
p^r cent, of their revenue. Ecclesiastics from lijrty 
to forty-five per cent. The siirvey and valuation of 
Silesia was made by order of the present king ; it is 

* M^moires concernant les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 114, 115, 

lie, &C.— A. 
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said with great accuracy. Accordiu|r to that valu- 
ation, the lands belonging to the Bishop of Breslaw 
are taxed at twenty-five per cent, of their rent. 
The other revenues of the ecclesiastics of both reli- 
gions, at fifty per cent. The cornmanderies of the 
Teutonic order, and of that of •Malta, at forty per cent. 
Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty-eight and 
one-third per cent. Lands held* by base tenure, 
at thirty-five and one-third )jer cent/ 

The survey and valuation of Bohemia is said to 
have been the wchk of more than* a hundred years. 
It was not perfected till after the peace of 1748, by 
the orders of the present empress (pieen^. The 
survey of tijc duchy ol‘ Miihn, which was begun in 
the time of Charles VI., was not perfected till after 
1760. It is esteemfcd one of the most accurate that 
has ever been made. The survey of Savoy and 
Piedmont was executed under the orders of the late 
king of Sardinia t. 

In the dominions of the king of Prussia tlte reve- 
nue of the church is taxed much higher than that 
of lay proprietors. The revenuj of the church' is. 
the greater part of it, a burden upon the rent of 
land. It seldom happens that any part of it is ap- 
plied towards the improx^emeiit of land; or is so 
em]doyed as to contribute in any respect towards 
increasing the revenue of the great body of the 
people. Ilis Prussiifn majesty had probably, upon 

* Memoires conceriiant les Droits, &c., tome i. p. 83, 
84.-~A. 

t Id. p, 280, &c., also p, 287^ &c. to 310. — A. 
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that account, thought it reasonable, that it should 
contribute a good deal more towards relieving the 
exigencie.s of the state. In some countries the 
lands of tlie church are exempted from all taxes. In 
others they are taxed more lightly than other lands. 
In the duchy of Milan^the lands which the church 
possessed before 1575, are rated to the tax at a 
third only of their value. 

In sSilesia, lands held by a noble tenure are taxed 
three per cent, higher than those held by a base 
tenure. The honours and privileges of different 
kinds annexed to the former, his Prussian majesty 
had probably imagined would sufficiently compen- 
sate to the proprietor small aggravation of the 
tax ; while at the same time the humiliating inferi- 
ority of ihi latter would be in some measure alle- 
viated by being taxed somewhat more lightly. In 
other countries, the system of taxation, instead of 
alleviating, aggravates tli^Is inecpiality. In the do- 
minions of the king of Saniinia, and in those pro- 
vinces of France which are subject to what is 
called the Real or juediai taillc, the tax falls alto- 
gether upon the lands held by a base tenure. Those 
held by a noble one are exempted. 

A land-tax assessed according to a general survey 
an^ valuation, how equal soever it may be at first, 
,'in the course of a very moderate period of 
become unequal. To p-revent its becoming 
so, would require the continual and painful atten- 
tion of government to all the variations in the state 
and produce of every different farm in the country. 
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The gfovcrnmeiits of Prufisia, of Bohemia, of Sar»- 
dinia, and of the duchy of Milan, actually exert an 
attention of this kind; an alteution so unsuitable to 
the nature of pfovernment, that it is not likely to he 
of lonp,* continuance, and which, if it is continued, 
will probably in the lonp; run occasion much more 
trouble and vexation than it can possibly brinp^ re- 
lief to tlie contributors. 

In 1G()G, the generality, of JMontauban WSs as- 
sessed to the Ileal or predial tallie according*, it is 
said, to a. very ^xat‘t survey anti valuation^'. By 
1727, this assessment had Ix'eome altogether un- 
equal. In order to remedy this inconveniency, 
governmerf has tbuud no hotter expedient than to 
impose upon the whole generality an additional tax 
of a hundred and twenty thousand livres. This ad- 
ditional tax is I'ated upon all the different districts 
subject to the tallie according to the old assessment. 
Blit it is levied only upon fliose which in the actual 
state of things arc by that assessment under-taxed, 
and it is applied to the relief of those which, by the 
same assessment, are o\er-taxcd^ Two districts, for 
example, one of which ought in the actual state of 
things to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at 
eleven hundred livres, are by the old assessfnent 
both taxed at a thousand livres. Both these dis- 
tricts are by the additional tax rated at eleven hun- 
dred livres each. But this additional tax is levied 
only upon the district under^charged, and it is ap- 

Memoires concernant les Droits, &c./ tome ii. p. 139, 
&c. — A. 
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polled altogether to the relief of that over-charged, 
which consequently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gains nor loses by the ad- 
ditional tax, which is applied altogether to remedy 
the inequalities arising from the old assessment. 
The application is pretty much regulated' according 
to the discretion of the intendant of the generality, 
and must, therefore, be in a great measure arbitrary. 


Taxes which are proportioned^ not^ to the Rent, but 
to the produce of Land. 

Taxes upon the produce of land are in reality 
taxes upon the rent ; and though they npay be ori- 
ginally advanced by the farmer, are finally paid by 
the landlord. When a certain jiortion of the pro- 
duce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer com- 
putes, as well as he can, what the value of this por- 
tion is, one year with another, likely to amount to, 
and he* makes a proportionable abatement in the 
rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord. There 
is no farmer who do^s not compute beforehand what 
the church tithe, which is a land-tax of this kind, is, 
one year with another, likely to amount to. 

The tithe, and every other land-tax of this kind, 
und^r the appearance of perfect equality, are very 
unitqua! taxes ; a certain portion of the produce 
bein^, in different situations, equivalent to a veiy 
different portion of the rent. In some very rich 
lands the prod\^ce is so great, that the one half of it 
is fully sufficient to replace to the farmer his capital 
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employed in cultivation, together with the ordinary 
profits of farming stQck in the neighbourhood. The 
other half, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
value of the other half, he could afford to pay as 
rent to the landlord, if there was no tithe. But if 
a tenth of the produce is takoii from him in the way 
of tithe, he must recpiire an abatement of the fifth 
j)art of his rent, otherwise he cannot, get back his 
capital with the ordinary profit. Hi this fcaiSfe the 
rent of the landlord, instead of amounting to a half, 
or five-tenths of^ the whole prothice, will amount 
only to four-tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the 
contrary, the produce is somefimes so small, and the 
expense of cultivation so gr»?at, that it requires four- 
fifths of the whole produce to replace to the farmer 
his capital with the* ordinary profit. In this case, 
though there was no tithe, the rent of the landlord 
could amount to no more than one-fifth or two- 
tenths of the whole prodSce. But if the farmer 
pays one-tenth of tlie produce in the way of tithe, 
he must require an ecjual abatement of the rent of 
the landlord, which will thus reduced to one- 
tenth only of the whole produce. Upon the rent of 
rich lands, the tithe may sometimes be a tax of no 
more than one-fifth part, or four shillings in the 
pound ; whereas upon that of poorer lands, it may 
sometimes he a tax of one-half, or of ten shillings 
in the pound. 

The tithe, as it is frequently a very unequal tax 
upon the rent, so it is always a great discourage- 
ment both to the improvements of the landlord and 
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iO the cultivation of the farixLcr. The one cannot 
venture to make the most important, which are 
generally tlie most expensive improvements ; nor 
the other to raise the mojst valuable, whicli are 
generally too the most expensive crops ; when the 
church, which lays ont*]i() ])art of the ex])enRe, is to 
share so very largely in the profit. The cnltivatioii 
of madder wiv; for a long time confined by the tithe 
to the United Woviucos, which, being PresbyttM-ian 
countries, and upon that account exempted Irom 
this destructive tax, enjoyed a sort of moiio])o]y ol* 
that useful dyeing dru/*’ against the rest of Europe. 
The late attempts to introduce the cnlturc of this 
plant into P]ngland have been made onky in conse- 
quence of the statute which enacted that five shil- 
lings an acre should be received in lieu of all man- 
ner of tithe upon madder. 

As through the grcatei^ part of Europe, the church, 
.so in many different countries of Asia, the state, is 
principally sup])ortcd by a land-tax, ])roportioned, 
not to the rent, but to the produce of the land. In 
Chin?i, the priiicij^a) revenue oC the sovereign con- 
sists in a tenth y)art of the produce of all the lands 
of the empire. This tenth part, however, is esti- 
mated 80 very moderately, that, in many provinces, 
it is .^afd not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ordi- 
riaty produce. The land-tax^ or land-rent which 
us^fto be paid to the Mahometan government of 
Bengal, before that country fell into the hands of 
the English East India Company, is said to have 
amounted to about a fifth part of the produce. The 
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land-tax of ancient Egypt is said likewise to liavu 
amounted to a fifth part. 

In Asia, this sort of land-tax is said to interest 
tlie sovereign in the improvement and cultivation of 
land. The sovereiorns of China, those of Bengal 
nliilc under the Mahometan government, and those 
of ancient Egy])t, are said accordingly to have been 
extremely attentive to the making and maintaining 
of good roads and navigable canals, *iu order^'io in- 
crease, as much as possible, both the quantity and 
value of every part of the produce of the land, by 
procuring to every part of it the most extensive 
market which their own dominions could afford. 
The tithe of the church is divided into such small 
portions, that no one of its proprietors can have any 
interest of this kind. The parson of a parish could 
never find his account in making a road or canal to 
a distant part of the countiy, in order to extend the 
market for the produce of his own particular parish. 
Such taxes, when destined for the maintenance of 
the state, have some advantages which may serve 
in some measure to balance their inconveniency. 
When destined f‘)r the maintenance of the church, 
they are attended with nothing but inconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be levied, 
either in kind ; or, according to a certain valuation, 
in money. 

The parson of a pflrish, or a gentleman of small 
fortune who lives upon his estate, may sometimes, 
perhaps, liud some advantage in receiving, the one 
his tithe, and the other his rent, in kind. The 
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quantity to be collected, ahd the district within 
which it is to be collected, are so small, that they 
both can o\crsce, with their own eyes, the collection 
and disposal of every part of what is clue to them. 
A gentleman of great fortune, who lived in the 
capital, would be in ffaug;er of sutfering much by 
the neglect, and more by the fraud, of his factors 
'and agents, if the. rents of an estate^ in a distant 
province were to be p:^id to him in this manner. 
The loss of the sovereign, from the abuse and de- 
predation of his tdx-gathcrers, would necessarily be 
much greater. The f^ervants of the most careless 
private person are, perhaps, niore under the eye of 
their master than those of the most car«^X prince ; 
and a public revenue, which was paid in iShd, would 
suffer so much from the niismanagemetit of the 
collectors, that a very small part of what tvas levied 
upon the people would ^‘ver arrive at the treasury 
of the prince. Some part of the public revenue of 
China, however, is said to be paid in this manner. 
The Mandarins and other tax-gatherers will, no 
doubt, find their advantage in continuing the prac- 
tice of a payment which is so much more liable to 
abuse than any payment in money. 

A tax upon the produce of laud which is levied 
in mppey, tTf^ay be levied either according to a valua- 
tion ;Which varies with all the variations of the mar- 
ket' price; or according to a fixed valuation, a bushel 
of wheat, for example, being always valued at one 
and the same money price, whatever may be the 
state of the market. The produce of a tax levied 
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ill the former way will vary only according to thci 
variations in the real produce of the land according 
to the improvement or neglect of cultivation. The 
produce of a tax levied in the latter way will vary, 
not only according tO the variations in the produce 
of the land, but according Loth to those in the value 
of tlie ju’ccious metals, and those in the quantity of 
those metals which is at ditFercnt times contaiped in 
coin of the same denomination. The produce of 
the former will always hear the same jiroportion to 
the \alue of th« real produce ^f the land. The 
produce of the latter may, at dilferent times, bear 
very dilferent [iroportioiis to that value. 

When, instead either of certain portion ol‘ the 
produce of land, or of the price of a certain portion, 
a certain sum of mftuey is to be paid in full com- 
pensation for all tax or tithe; the tax becomes, in 
this case, exactly of the same nature with the land- 
tax of England. It neither rises nor falls with the 
rent of the land. It neither encourages nor dis- 
courages improvement. Tiie titiie in the greater 
part of those ])arishcs which pay what is called a 
modus in lieu of all other tithe, is a tax of this kind. 
During the Mahometan government of Bengal, in- 
stead of the payment in kind of the fifth part of the 
))roduce, a modus, and, it is said, a very moderate 
one, was established in the greater part of the dis- 
tricts or zemindarics%)f the country. Some of the 
servants of the East India Company, under pretence 
of restoring the public revenue to its proper value, 
have, in some provinces, exchanged this modus for 
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a payment in kind. Under their inanap^ement this 
change is likely both to discourage cultivation, and 
i;o give new opportunities for abuse in the collection 
of the public revenue, which has fallen very mucli 
below what it was said to have been, when it first 
fell under the management of the company. The 
servants of the company may, perhaps, liave ])rofited 
by .this ^jtrange, but at the expense, it is probable, 
both of their masters aipl of the country. 

Taxes upon the Rent of Houses. 

The rent of a house may be distinguished into 
two parts, of which the- one may very properly be 
called the Building rent; the other is commonly 
called the Ground-rent. 

The building rent is the interest or profit of the 
capital expended in building the house. In order 
to put the trade of a builder upon a level with other 
trades, 'it is necessary that this rent should be suffi- 
cient, first, to pay him the same interest which he 
wpdld h^e got for his capital if he had lent it upon 
good seliurity ; and, secondly, to keep the house in 
constant repair, or, what comes to the same thing, 
to Replace, within a certain term of years, the ca])ital 
whigh Jiad been employed in building it. 1 he 
b)t^i|ding rent, or the ordinary profit of building, is, 
tlt«^|bre, every where reguldted by the ordinary 
iliter^st of money. Where the market rate of in- 
terest is four per cent., the rent of a house which, 
over and above paying the ground- rent, affords six 
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or six and a half per cent, upon the whole exjiensj 
of building, may perhaps afford a sufficient profit 
to the builder. Where the market rate of interest 
is five per cent., it^ may perhaps require seven or 
seven and a half per cent. If, in proportion to the 
interest of money, the trade' of the builder ' affords 
at any time a much greater profit than this, it will 
soon draw so much capital from other«tradeS as will 
reduce the profit to its proper level. If it affords 
at any time much less than this, other trades will 
soon draw so much capital froifl it as will again 
raise that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a house is 
over and above what is sufficient for affording this 
reasonable profit, naturally goes to the ground-rent; 
and, where the owner of the ground and the owner 
of the building are two different persons, is, in most 
cases. Completely paid to the former. This surplus 
rent is the price which the inhabitant of the house 
pays for some real or supposed advantage of the 
situation. In country houses, at a distance from 
any great town, where there is plenty of ground to 
choose upon, the ground-rent is scarce any thing, 
or no more than what the ground which the house 
stands upon would pay if employed in agriculture. 
In country villas in the neighbourhood of some 
great town, it is sometimes a good deal higher i t^nd 
the peculiar conveniency or beauty of situation is 
there frequently very well paid for. Ground-rents 
are generally highest in the capital, and in those 
particular parts of it where there happens to be the 
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^realesi demand for houses, whatever be the reason 
of that demand, whether for trade and business, for 
pleasure and society, or for mere vanity and fashion. 

A tax upon house-rent, payable by the tenant and 
proportioned to the whole rent of ^ach house, could 
not, for an^ considerable time at least, aflect the 
building rent. If the builder did not get his rea- 
sonable profit^ he would be obliged to quit the trade; 
which, by raising the demand for building, would 
in a short time bring back his profit to its proper 
level with that of other trades. Neither would such 
a tax fall altogether upon the ground-rent ; but it 
would divide itself in such a manner as to fall 
partly upon the inbajjitafit of the house and partly 
upon the owner of the ground. 

Let us suppose, for example,, that a particular 
person judges that he can aflbrd for house-rent an 
expense of sixty pounds a year; and let us suppose 
too that a tax of four shillings in the pound, or of 
one-i8fth, payable by the inhabitant, is laid upon 
hentse-rent. A house of sixty pounds rent will in 
this cese cost him sfeventy-two pounds a year, which 
is twelve pounds more than he thinks he can afford. 
He will, therefore, Content himself with a worse 
house, or a house of fifty pounds rent, which, with 
the Itdditiotial ten pounds that he must pay for the 
fjl^ywiirmake up the sum of sixty pounds a year, 
ile'lwi^fJfense which he judges fee can afford ; and in 
order to pay the tax he will give up a part of the 
additional conveniency which he might have had 
from a house of ten pounds a year more rent. He 
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will give up, I say, a part of this additional conve- 
niency; for he will seldom be obliged to give up 
the whole, but will, in consequence of the tax, get 
a better house for fifty pounds a year, than he could 
have got if there had been no tax. For as a tax of 
this kind, by taking away thfs parliculaP competitor, 
must diminish the competition for houses of sixty 
pounds rent, so it must likewise diminish it for 
those of fifty pounds rent, ^nd in the same manner 
for those of all other rents, except the lowest rent, 
for which it would for some time* increase the com- 
petition. But the rents of ey^ry class of houses for 
which the competition was diminished would neces- 
sarily be more or less reduced. As no part of this 
reduction, however, could, for any considerable time 
at least, affect the building rent; the whole of it 
must in the long run necessarily fall upon the 
ground-rent. The final p^nnent of this tax, there- 
fore, would fall, partly upon the inhabitant of the 
house, who, in order to pay his share, would be 
obliged to give up a part of his convenienoy ; and 
partly upon the owner of the gpund, who, in order 
to pay his share, would be obliged to give up a part 
of his revenue. In what proportion this final pay- 
ment would be divided between them, it is not per- 
haps very easy to ascertain. The division would 
probably be very different in different circumstapees, 
and a tax of this land might, according to tho^e 
different circumstances, affect very unequally both 
the inhabitant of the house and the owner of the 
ground. 

Y 2 
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* TlAlSflipequality with which a tax of this kind 
might fali upon the owners of different gi^ound-rents 
Woiiiid arise altogether from the accidental inequality 
of this division. But the inequality with which it 
might fall upon the inhabitants of different houses, 
would arise* not only from this, but from another 
cause. The proportion of the expense of house-rent 
to the whole ^expense of living is different in the 
differ^it degrees of fortune. It is perhaps highest 
in the highest degree, and it diminishes gradually 
through the inferior degrees, so as in general to be 
lowest in the lowest degree. The necessaries of 
life occasion the great expense of the poor. They 
find it difficult to get food, and the ^reh-ter paj^t of 
their little revenue i^spent in getting it. The 
uries and vanities of life occasioti the principal ex- 
pense of the rich ; and a magnifibetit house embeb 
lishes and sets off to the best advantage all the 
other luxuries and vanities which they possess. A 
tax hpbn house-rents, therefore, would ia general 
fall heayiest upon the rich; and in this sort of in- 
equality there woqld not, perhaps, be any thing 
very unreasonable. It is not very unreasonable that 
the rich should contribute to the public expense, not 
only proportion to their revenue, but something 
more^t|ban in that proportion. 

Ti^vtent of houses* though it in some respects 
resetaWes the rent of land, is in one respect essen- 
tially different from it. The rent of land is paid for 
the use of a productive subject. The land which 
pays it produces it. The rent of houses is paid for 
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the use of an unproductive subject. Neither the 
house nor the ground which it stands upon produce 
any thing. The person who pays the rent, there* 
fore, must draw it f^om some other source of reve- 
nue, distinct from and inde]>endent of this subject. 
A tax upon the rent of houses, so far a#dt falls upon 
the inhabitants, must be drawn from the same source 
as the rent itself, and must be paid frym their reve- 
nue, whether derived from tlie wage^ of labdfl'r, the 
profits of stock, or the rent of land. So far as it 
falls upon the iifhahitants, it is f)ne of those taxes 
which fall, not upon one only^ but indifferently upf)n 
all the three different sources of revenue ; and is in 
every respect of the same nature as a tax upon any 
other sort of conshmable commodities. In general 
there is not, perhajifl, any one article of expense or 
consumption by which the liberality or narrowness 
of a man’s whole expense can be better judged of, 
than by his house-rent. \ proportional tax upon 
this particular article of expense might, pejrhaps, 
produce a more considerable revenue than any which 
has hitherto been drawn from it^n any part of 
rope. If the tax indeed was very high, the greater 
part of people would endeavour to evade it, as much 
as they could, by contenting themselves with smailer 
houses, and by turning the greater part of thcir ex- 
pense into some other channel. ' ^ 

The rent of hoiisA might easily be ascefi^tti^d 
with sufficient accuracy, by a policy of the same 
kind with that which would be necessary for ascer- 
taining the ordinary rent of land. Houses not inha- 
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l^ited ought to pay no taiX. A tax upon them would 
fall altogether upon the proprietor, who would thus 
be taxed for a subject whkh afforded him neither 
cbuveniency nor revenue. Houses inhabited by the 
proprietor ought to be rated, not according to the 
expense wh^ch they might have cost in building, but 
according to .the rent which an equitable arbitration 
might judge ^them likely to bring, if leased to a 
tenant. If rat^d according to the expense which 
they may have cost in Wilding, a tax of three or 
four shillings in the pound, joined With other taxes, 
would ruin almost all the rich and great families of 
this, and, I believe, of every other civilized co^n^ry. 
Whoever will examine, with attentipjipi^ the different 
tdwn and country-hotises of some richest and 

greatest families in this countlrf, will that, at 
the rate of only six and a half,^lir WM cent, 
upon the original expense of buil^inp^peir house- 
rent is nearly equal to thb whole neat rejat of thefr 
estates/ It is the accumulated expense of» 
suQCetsivb generations, laid out upon ot^eets of 
great beauty and magnificence, indeed ; but in pro- 
portion to what they cost, of very small exchangeable 
value ^ 

Grounef-rents^ are a still more proper subject of 
taxation than the rent of houses. A tax upon 
g^ound-'r^nts would not raise the rents of houses. 
It wo^ld fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground-rent, who acts always as a monopolist, and 

* Since the first publication of this book, a tax nearly upon 
the above-mentioned principles has been imposed, — A. 
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exacts the greatest rent which can be got for the 
use of his ground. More or less can be got for it 
according as the competitors happen to be richer or 
poorer, or can afford to gratify their fancy for a par- 
ticular spot of ground at a greater or smaller ex- 
pense, 111 every country the greatest ^ number of 
rich competitors is in the capital, and it is there 
accordingly that the highest ground-rents are always 
to be found. As the wealth of ttios© competitors 
would in no respect be increased by a tax upon 
ground-rents, thay would not pr<jbably be disposed 
to pay more for the use of the ground. Whether 
the was to be advanced by the inhabitant, or by 
the owner of the ground, vV‘^)u]d be of little import- 
ance. The upt|^‘^ihe inhabitant was obliged to pay 
for the tax, the kaa? he would incline to pay for the 
ground ; so that final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the owner of the ground-rent. 
The ground-rents of uniifhabited houses ought to 
pay no tax. 

Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of ^and 
are a species of revenue which the owner, in> many 
cases, enjoys without any care *or attention of his 
own. Though a part of this revenue should be 
taken from him in order to defray the expenses of 
the state, no discouragement will thereby ba. gfveri 
to any sort of industry. The annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society, the real wealth /and 
revenue of the great body of the people, might be 
the same after such a tax as before. Ground-rents, 
and the ordinary rent of land, are, therefore, perhaps, - 
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the species of revenue which can best bear to have 
a peculiar tax imposed upon them. 

Ground-rents seem, in this respect, a more proper 
subject of peculiar taxation than even the ordinary 
rent of land. The ordinary rent of land is, in many 
cases, owing partly at least to the attention and 
good management of the landlord. A very heavy 
tax might discourage too much this attention and 
good management. Ground-rents, so far as they 
exceed the ordinary rent of land, are altogether 
owing to the gocxl government of the sovereign, 
which, by protecting the industry either of whole 
people, or of the inhabitants of some particular 
place, enables them to p'iy so much more than 
real value for the ground which they build their 
houses upon; or to make to its owiier so much 
more than compensation for the loss vthich he might 
sustain by this use of it. Nothing can JMi 
sonable than that a fund* which owes ^^istetice 
to the giood government of the state, should taxed 
peculiarly^ or should contribute something u^ore 
than the greater part of other funds, towards the 
support of that govefrnment. 

Though, in ^ many different countries of Europe, 
taxes have been Imposed upon the rent of houses, I 
do not know of any in which ground-rents have 
b^n considered as a separate subject of taxation. 
ITm contrivers of taxes have, probably, found some 
difficulty in ascertaining what part of the rent ought 
to be considered as groiind-rent, and what part 
ought to be considered as building rent. It should 
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not, however, seem very difficult to distinguish those 
two parts of the rent from one another. 

In Great Britain the rent of houses is supposed 
to be taxed in the same proportion as the rent of 
land, by what i« called the annual land-tax. The 
valuation, according to which each different parish 
and district is assessed to this .tax, is always the 
same. It was originally extremely unequal, and it 
still continues to be so. Tlyough the greater part 
of the kingdom this tax falls still more lightly upon 
the rent of housed than upon thafof land. In some 
few districts only, which were ^originally rated high, 
and in which the rents of houses have fallen con- 
siderably^ the land-tax of three or four shillings in 
the pound is said to amount to an equal proportion 
of the real ' rent of houses. Untenanted houses, 
though by law subject to the tax, are, in most dis- 
tricts, e^sempied from it by the favour of the asses- 
sors; ^and this exemption sometimes occasions some 
little variation in the rate of particular houses^hough 
that of the district is always the same. Improvemfots 
of rent, by new buildings, repairs, &c., go to the 
discharge of the district, which occasions still far- 
ther variations in the rate of particular houses. 

In the province of Holland* every house is taxed 
at two and a half per cent, of its value, without any 
regard either to the rent which it actually pays, or 
to the circumstance df its being tenanted or unte- 
nanted. There seems to be a hardship in obliging 
the proprietor to pay a tax for an untenanted house, 
* M6moires concernant les Droits, &c,, p. 223.— A. 
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from which he can derive no revenue, especially so 
very heavy a tax. In Holland, where the market 
rate of interest does not exceed three per cent., two 
and a half per cent, upon the whole value of the 
house must, in most case.s, amount to more than a 
third of the building rent, perhaps of the whole rent. 
The valuation, indeed, according to which the houses 
are rated, thojo'h very unequal, is said to be always 
below'^the real value. When a house is rebuilt, im- 
proved, or enlarc;ed, there is a new valuation, and 
the tax jis rated accordingly. 

The contrivers of tfie several taxes which in Eng- 
land have, at di^hrent times, been imposed upon 
houses, seem to have imligined that there was some 
great difficulty in ascertaining, with toIej[‘able exact- 
ness, what was the real rent of *every house. ■ They 
have regulated th^ir taxes, therefore, according to 
some more obvious circumstance, sudh m they had 
probabjy imagined would, in most caaes, hear some 
prq^ipi^n to the rent. 

tax of this kind' was hearth-money; or 
a tax of tiro .shillii|gs upon every hearth. In order 
to ascertain hew many hearths were in the house, it 
was necessai^ ^at the tax-gatherer should enter 
every room irt It. This odious visit rendered the 
ta5t (Minus- Soon after the revolution, therefore, it 
Was aiojished as a badge of slavery. 

TV ^ of two shil- 

lings upon every dwelling-house inhabited. A house 
with ten windows to pay four shillings more. A 
house with twenty windows and upwards to pay 
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eiglit shillings. This tax was afterwards so far al- 
tered, that houses with twenty windows, and with 
less than thirty, were ordered to pay ten shillings, 
and those with thirty windows and upwards to pay 
twenty shillings. The number of windows can, in 
most cases, be counted from »the outside, and in all 
cases without entering every room in the house. 
The visit of the tax-gatherer, thcrefor^e, was less of- 
iensive in this tax than in the hearth-money .•» 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and in Tie 
room of it was •established the window- tax* which 
has undergone two several alterations and aug- 
mentations. The window-tax, as it stands at pre- 
sent (January, 1775), ov\ r and above the duty 
of three shillings upon every house in England, 
and of one shilling upon every house in Scotland, 
lays a duty u{)on every window, which in Eng- 
land augments gradually from two-pence, the 
lowest upon housdl with not more than 

seven windows ; to two shillings, the highest rate, 
upon houses with twenty-five windows and Up- 
wards. 

The principal objection to all such taxes is their 
inequality, an inequality of the worst kind| as they 
must frequently fall much heavier upon the poor 
than upon the rich. A house of ten pounds rent 
in a country town may sometimes have more win- 
dows than a house t)f five hundred pounds rent in 
London ; and though the inhabitant of the former 
is likely to be much poorer man than that of 
the latter, yet so far as his contribution is regu- 
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lated by the window-tax, he must contribute more 
to the support of the state. Such taxes are, there- 
fore, directly contrary to the first of the four max- 
ims above mentioned. They do not seem to offend 
much against any of the other three- 

The natural tendency of the window-tax, and 
of all other taxes upon houses, is to lower rents. 
The more a^man pays for the tax, the less, it is 
evident, he can afford to pay for the rent. Since 
the imposition of the window-tax, however, the 
rents of houses have upon the whole risen, more 
or lessj in almost every town and village of Great 
Britain, with which I am acquainted. Such has 
been almost every wheie the increase of the de- 
mand for houses, that it has raised the rents more 
than the window-tay. could sink them ; one of the 
many proofs of the great prosperity of the country, 
and of the increasing revenue of its inhabitants. 
Had it not been for the tax, rents would J)robably 
have risen still higher. 

‘^Article IL 

Tiidrei npon Ptcjfity or vpon the Revenue arising 
' from Stock. 

The revenue or profit arising from stock naturally 
divides itself into two parts that which pays the 
interest, and which belongs to the owner of the 
stock ; and that surplus part which is over and 
"above yrhat is necessary for paying the interest. 
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This latter part of profit is evidently a subject not 
taxable directly. It is the compensation, and in 
most cases it is no more than a very moderate com- 
pensation, for the risk and trouble of employinj^ the 
stock. The employer must have this compensation, 
otherwise he cannot, consistently with his own in- 
terest, continue the employment.. If he was taxed 
directly, therefore, in proportion to tlje whole pi'ofit, 
he would be oblip;ed either to rai*^ the rate of his 
profit, or to charge the tax upon the interesl of 
money; that is,*to pay less interest. , If he raised 
the rate of his profit in proportion to the ta?i, the 
whole tax, though it might be advanced by him, 
would be finally paid by one or other of two dif- 
ferent sets of people, according to the different ways 
in which he might employ the stock of which he 
had the management. If he employed it as a 
farming stock in the cultivatidii of laud, he could 
raise the rate of his pif)fit only by retaining a 
greater portion, or, what comes to the same thing, 
the price of a greater portion of the produde of the 
land ; and as this cohld be done only by a reduc- 
tion of rent, the final payment ^f the tax would fall 
upon the landlord. If he empl<^'ed it as a iwr- 
cantile or manufacturing stock, he COuld raise the 
rate of his profit only by raising the price of his 
goods ; ill which case the final payment of the tax 
would fall aitogethdr upon the consumers df those 
goods. If he did mt raise the rate of his profit, 
he would be obliged to charge the whole tax upon 
that paut of it which was allotted for the interest 
volJv. z 
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of money. He cpuld afford less interest for what- 
ever stock he borrowed, and the whole weight of 
the tax would in this case fall ultimately upon the 
interest of money. So far as he could not relieve 
himself from the tax in the one way, he would be 
obliged to relieve himsttlf in the other. 

The interest of money seems at first sight a sub- 
ject equally capable of being taxed directly as the 
rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is a neat 
produce which remains after completely compen- 
sating tke whole ©risk and trouble of employing 
the stock. a tax upon the rent of land can- 
not raise rents ; because the neat produce which 
remains after replacing* the stock of the farmer, 
together with his reasons^le profit, cannot be 
greater after the than before it: for the 

same rea^son, a ta:^ upon the interest of money 
could not raise the^ rate of interest ; the quantity 
of stock or money in thfe country, like the quantity 
of lancH being supposed to remain the same after 
the tax RB before it. The qrdinary rate of profit, it 
has been shown in the ffbSf took, is everywhere 
regulated by the okantity of stock to be employed 
in propdrtioh to ^flie quantity of the employment, 
or /if the bbsipesfe which must be done by it But 
the quantity of the employment, or of the business 
to fee- done by stock, could neither he increased 
nor diminished by any tax ^pon the interest of 
money. If the quantity of the stock to be em- 
ployed therefore, was neither increased nor di- 
minished by it, the ordinary rate of profit would 
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necessarily remain the same. But tlie portion cvf 
this profit necessary for compensating the risk 
and trouble of the employer would likewise re- 
main the same ; that risk and tiroiible being in no 
respect altered. The residue, therefore, that por- 
tion which belongs to the ow^aer of the stock, and 
which pays the interest of money, would necessarily 
remain the same too. At first sight,»therefore, the 
interest of money seems to^be a suBject as ftt to be 
taxed directly as the rent of land. 

There are, hoVever, two dilfefent circumstances 
which render the interest money a much less 
proper subject of direct taxation than the rent of 
land. 

First, the quantity and value of the land which 
any man possesses can n^ver be a secret, and can 
always be ascertained with great exactness. But 
the whole amount of the capita! stock which he 
possesses is almost always a secret, and can scarce 
ever be ascertained with tolerable exactness.* It is 
liable, besides, to ajinost continual variations. A 
year seldom passes away, frequently not a month, 
sometimes scarce a single day, in which it does 
not rise or fall more or less. An inquisition into 
every man’s private circumstances, ^hd an inqui- 
sition which, in order to accommodate the tax to 
them, watched over all the fluctuations of his for- 
tune, would be a sourte of such continual and end- 
less vexation as no people could support. 

Secondly, land is a subject which cannot be re- 

z 2 
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ipQved, whereaS itock easily may. The proprietor 
of land is necessarily a citizen of the particular 
country in which his estate lies. The proprietor 
Of stock is properly a citizen of the world, and 
is ifot necessarily attached to any particular coun- 
try. He would be apt to abandon the country in 
which he was exposed to a vexatious inquisition, 
in order to br assessed to a burdensome tax, and 
would femove his stock to some other country where 
he'‘ could blither carry on his business, or enjoy his 
fortune more at his ease. By removing his stock 
he would put an end to all the industry which it had 
maintained in the^j^^untry whicji he left. Stock 
cultiVaies land ; sipefk elnpioys labour. A tax which 
tended to drive away stock from any particular 
country, would so jSpt tend to dry up every source of 
revenue both to the, so\ereign and to the society. 
Not only the ptbfits of stock, but the rent of land 
and the wagei^pf lajl^our, would necessarily be more 
or lessVlimmished by its removal. 

The nations, accordingly, have attempted to 
tax the revenue aj'ising frdm stock, instead of any 
severe this kind, have been obliged to 

content themselves with some very loose, and, there- 
fC^,more tps8*arbitrary estimation. The extreme 
ineCf^iity and uncertainty of a tax assessed in this 
manner can be compensated only by its extreme 
moderation, in consequence bf which every man 
finds himself rated so very much below his real 
revenue, that he gives himself little disturbance 
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though his neighbour should be rated somewhat 
lower. 

By what is called the land-tax in England, it was 
intended that the stock should be taxed in the 
same proportion as land. When the tax upon land 
was at four shillings in tne p»)and, or at one-filtli of 
the supposed rent, it was intended that stock should 
be taxed at one-fifth of the supjpsed interest. 
When the present annual land-ta^^ was first im- 
posed, the legal rate of interest was^ six. per cent. 
Every hundred }tounds stock, ac^orjliugly, was sup- 
posed to be taxed at twenty-four sMllftigs, the fifth 
part of six pounds. Since the^^Jlfignl rate interest 
has been reduced to fi^^ every hundred 

pounds stock is supposed to be taxed at twenty shil- 
lings only. The suhi to be raised, by what is called 
the land-tax, was divided between the Country and 
the principal towns. The greater fkrt of it was laid 
upon the country ; and <51* wl|at was laid upon the 
towns, the greater part was assessed upi^n the'houses. 
What remained to be j!ssessed upon the stock or l^'ade 
of the towns (for the ifeock upon the laaid P^t 
meant to be taxed) was very 
value of that stock or trade. Wfiateverdnetjualities, 
therefore, there might be in the opigi^|;ial assessment, 
gave little disturbance. Every parish and 'djiatrict 
still continues to be rated for its land, its houses, 
and its stock, accorditig to the original assessment ; 
and the almost universal prosperity of the country, 
which in moi^ places has raised very much the 
value of all these, has rendered those inequalities 

z 3 
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of. #till less importance now. The rate too upon 
Woh district continuine^ always the same, the un- 
certainty of this tax, so far as it inii^ht be assessed 
upon the stock of any individual, has been very 
much diminished, as well as rendered of much less 
consequence. ** If the greater part of the lands of 
England are opt rated to the land-tax at half their 
actusd valuejrthe greater part of the stock of Eng- 
land i &5 perhaps, scarce rated at the fiftieth part of 
it^ actual value. In some towns the whole land- 
tag is assessed upon houses; as 'in Westminster, 
where ftock arid trade are free. It is otherwise 
ip London. 

In all countri^ a severe iri^uisition into the 
circumstances of private persons has been care- 
fully avoided. 

At Hamlj;^rgh ^every inhabitg^nt is obliged to 
pay to the state,^ohb-fourth per cent, of all that he 
possesses ; atid^as wealth of the people of Ham- 
burgh consf^^principally in stock, this tax may be 
considered as a tax upon stoc%4 Every man assesses 
himself, and, in i|3i^ presence dlF the magistrate, puts 
annually intp ^thw'^ublic coffer a certain sum of 
money, which he' declares upon oath to be one- 
folirth per cCpt* all that he possesses, but without 
deckring what* it amounts to, or being liable to any 
examination upon that subject. This tax is gene- 
rally supposed to be paid with great fidelity. In a 
small republic, where the people have entire con- 
fidence in their magistrates, are convinced of the 
* M^moires cOncemant les Droits, tome i. p* 74. — A. 
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necessity of the tax for the support of tlie statjE?, 
and believe that it will be faithfully applied to that 
purpose, such conscientious and voluntary payment 
may sometimes be expected. It is not peculiar to 
the ])eople of Hamburgh. 

The canton of Underwala in Switzerland is fre- 
quently ravaged by storms and inundations, and it is 
thereby exposed to extraordinary expenses. Upon 
such occasions the people assemble, and every one 
is said to declare with the greatest frankness What 
he is worth, in order to be *ta?:ed accordingly. 
At Zurich the law orders, th^, in cases of necessity, 
everyone should be tax( d ir^, proportion to his re- 
venue ; the amoiiht of^wliich^he is obliged to de- 
clare upon oath. TheyTiave no suspicipp, it is said, 
that any of their fell^W-citizetl^ will deceive them. 
At Basil the principal revennp* of tho state arises 
from a small custom iipon^goods ^eiporfed. Ail the 
citizens make oath that theyf will every three 
months all the taxes imposed by the'^ISlw. A.11 mer- 
chants and even alb inu-keepers arc trusted with 
keeping themvselves tne account^ of the goods which 
they sell either within or without ihe^ ^erri^Oiy. At 
the end of every three months they send this ac- 
count to the treasurer, with the Eitnoutit of the tax 
computed at the bottom of it. It is not suspected 
that the revenue suffers by this confidence*. 

To oblige every cTtizen to declare* publicly upon 
oath the amount of his fortune, must not, it seems, 

* M6moires concernant les Droits, tome i. p. 1C3. IC6. 

171^A. 
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tj[|Ose Swiss cantons, be reckoned a hardship. 
Ai'HsMnburgh it would be reckoned the ^rentest. 
Merfehants enga^ied Jn the hazardous projects of 
trade, all tremble at the thoug;hts of beinj^ obliged 
at all times to expose the real state of their circum- 
stances. Thfe ^ruin of their credit and the miscar- 
riage of their projects, they fo)resee, would too often be 
the couseqnem^h. A sober and parsimonious people, 
who ar^ strangers to all such projects, do not feel 
that thejf haye occasion for any such concealment. 

In {iol|and, sopli after the exaltation of the late 
Prince Oraiige to ^the stadtholdership, a tax of 
two p^r cent, or the j^ftieth penny, as it was called, 
was iinposed upon the instance of every 

citizen. Every citizen assessed himself and paid 
his tax in tt^e sainl 'manner as at Hamburgh; and 
it was in fo hayp been paid with 

great fideTity. 'ftie people had at that time the 
greatest affe^lllpn fot.*|heir new government, which 
they had jus!t established by a general insurrec- 
tion. t^tie tax was to be paid but once ; in order 
to relieve* the statp in a particular exigency. It was, 
indeed, too heavy to be permanent. In a country 
where ihe ^hjarketjtrale of interest seldom exceeds 
threo a tax of two per cent, amounts to 

shillings and fourpence in the pound upon 
the highest net revenue which is commonly drawn 
from stock. It is a tax which Very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or IfesS ppon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency U|bC^|)eople may, 
from great public zea), make a great effort, and 
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give up even a part of their capital, in order tp 
lelieve the state. But it is impossible that they 
should continue to do so for considerable time ; 
and if they did, the tax would soon ruin them so 
completely as to render them altogether incapable 
of supporting the state. 

The tax upon stock imposed by the land-tax bill 
in England, though it is proportionedito the capital, 
is not intended to diminish or take away jfhy part 
of that capital. It is meant only to be a tax upon 
the interest of money proportioned to upon the 
rent of land ; so that when latter is at font* shil- 
lings in the pound, the forniejr ttiay be at four shil- 
lings in the pound toO;, t^tx at Hamburgh, and 

the still more moderafe taxes of Underwald and 
Zurich, are meant, In the same ttianner, to be taxes, 
not upon the capital, but hporj/U^ ii|terest or net 
revenue of stock. That of Holland was meant to be 
a tax upon the capital. 


Taxes upon the Piofit of particular Employments. 

In some countries extraordinary taxes are iln- 
posed upon the profits of stock j; soipetiute^ when 
employed in particular branches of‘ trade, apd some- 
times when employed in agriculture/ 

Of the former kind are in England the tax upon 
hawkers and pedlaA, that upon hackney coaches 
and chairs, and that which the keepers of ale-houses 
pay for a licence to retail ale and spirituous liquors. 
During the late war, another tax of the same kind 
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ijjllCpropiised U|M>ii shops. The war havings been 
was s^id» in defence of the trade of 
fll^^.'Country, fbe in€rcha|it^, who were to profit by 
|t> ought to cqbtribute towards the support of it. 

A tax,' however, upon th|$ profits of stock em- 
ployed in any particular branch of trade, can never 
fall finally upon the dealers ifirho must in all ordi- 
nary cases ha|ife their reasonable profit, and, where 
the cofi^petitiori is free, can seldom have more than 
that pfoht^, but always upon the consumers, who 
must be obliged^ pay in the price' of the goods tlie 
tax which thift^i dealer advances; and generally with 
eome 0vercharg(|^ ^ 

A of this lliiul whten li is proportioned to the 
trade of the dealer, is finally paid by the consumer, 
and cwicasitips no h^pressip|i to the dealer. When 
it is nothin "pi?op(|utioned,tiut is ,the same upon all 
dealers, though in this case too it is finally paid by 
the consumei^jj yet jfj/avours the great, and occa- 
sions s6rae (Oppression to the sinall dealer. The tax 
of five sliillings a week upon every hackney coach, 
and ten shillings ^ year upon every hackney 

ohair, m far is advanced by the different 

keepers of auch imaches and chairs, is exactly 
enough propiairtipficd to the extent of their respective 
dealings. It neither favours the great, nor oppresses 
the smaller Staler. The tax of twenty shillings a 
year for a licence to sell ale; df forty shillings for a 
licence to sell spirituous liquors ; dhd of forty shil- 
lings more for a licence to sell the same 

upon all retailers, must necessarily give some advanr 
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ta£ve to the j^reat, and occasion some oppression to 
the small dealers. The former must find it more 
easy to get back the tax in the price of their g^oods 
than the latter. The moderation of the tax, how- 
ever, renders this ineqwif^lity of less importance, and 
it may to many people appeah not improper to give 
some discouragement lo the multiplication of little 
ale-houses. The tax upon shops, it ivas intended, 
should be the same upon all shops. It coflld not 
well have been otherwise. It would have ifri- 

possible to propch*tion with tolertbl^ exactness the 
tax upon a shop to the extent^ of llie*^ trade wried 
on in it, without such nn inquisition as would have 
been altogether inlSlppQri'aMe in a’ftee country. If 
the tax had been considerable, it would have op- 
pressed the small, luid forced S^ftpbst thC whole re- 
tail trade into the hands oft the gr^t ^a|^rs. ' The 
competition of the former being' taken ^Way, the 
latter would have enjoyed a m|||opoly^’ the trade; 
and, like all other monopolists, would soOh have com- 
bined to raise their profits much beyond what )va8 
necessary fbr the paymeht of t^ie^ tax* HHlxU drt 2 Btl 
payment, instead of falling upon shOpfeeep^, 
would have fallen upon the consitofer^ with a con- 
siderable overcharge to the profit of shbpWscper. 
For these reasons, the project of a tax upon shop^ 
was laid aside, and in the room of it was substituted 
the subsidy 1759. 

What in is called the persbnal taille is, 

perhaps, the iihportant tax upon the profits of 
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Sericulture that is leviedt^ in any 

/fjn tiie dporderly state mf 'Europ^^durinfi^ the pre- 
^%alehce of th^eudal government, the sovereign was 
t>bliged to cdhteiit himself ||vij^ taxing those who 
were liop we^ to refuse to p^ taxes. The gieat 
lords, TOOugt^ willing to him upon particular 

emergiMici#B^efused to subject themselves to any 
constilut tax, and he was npt Strong enough to force 
themt/ The occupiers of land all over Europe were, 
^l|f^ griater\ |)ari of them, originally bondmen. 

tli^s^j^reater j)art of Europe they were gra- 
dufi^l;^ emanci]g|M|fe Son^ «jf them acquired the 
prop^ily of land^lj^staies wfach* they held by some 
bafe^O^Jgnoble tenure, soitfetimes under the king, 
ai^||yil4ti]me8 n:j^er soipe o^er great lord, hke 
the aAp^t copyholder^i^Df J^gjand. Others, with- 
out aclpSl^ing the property, obtained leases for terms 
of years, of j the l«^ds Which they occupied under 
jSltiir *lord,%nd thus ]:^ca^ less dependent upon 
h|jRiA The great lor^ seeM to have beheld the 
degree if prosperity anS^nS^pendency, which this 
inferior Iprder o%men had thus come to enjoy, with 
Epjt contemptuous indignation, and 
willingly cOEili^i^ed that the sovereign should tax 
* In some countries tax was confined to 
the rands w|sSch were held in property by an ignoble 
tenure ; andi^in this case, th«^ was said to be 
l*eEb The Iffid-tax establishedjKlJiei^^ king of 
Saidtaia^ and the tailie in Languc' 
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doc, Provence, Dauphine, ail4 j in ^ 

generality of Montaufean, and in ekctionn 
Agcn and Con^m,as^^a9 in son^ ot|ser 
of France, are taxes upon lands k^d in property 
by an ignoble other cotifttries the t^ 

was laid upon tbe supposed profits of^all t^^e who 
held in farm or lea|l^^ lands belonging to other 
people, whatever might be the tenur^^Jr which the 
proprietor held theTrfj^.and in this‘s case tM| taiile 
was said to be p^lrsonal. *[n the greyer pirt^ of 
those provinces •of France, whkh^^abe cMled: the 
Countries of Elections, the J;aill^ t^is| 

The real taiile, as it if^imposed^^a^ upon a j^alt of 
the lands of the cSuiftr^ necessarily an ’^e<|ual, 
but it is not always ah "^arbitrary tax, it is 

so upon some occa^bns. ^^The ^rsona'^^TO^^ it 
is intended to be n^pdrlloned to the. of a 

certain class of people, which can only & guessed 
at, is necessarily bothjirbiTrar^'fa^d tg^equal. 

In France the per^aFji^ille at prAsent *(1775) 
annually imposed ^on %e twenty geneifj^s, 
called the Countrie^ sf* Elections, 

40,107,239 livres, 16 sous*. 
which this sum is assessed upon 
Vinces, varies from year to year,y(|^^<lii^"W‘ the 
reports which are to the king*s couni^^on- 

cerning the goodne^ or badness of4<|h® crOj^S, as 
well as Other c^pmfl^tances, which may either in- 
crease respective alilities to pay* 

Each ;^5ivided into a certain number 

* Memoir^iiialWIrnant les Droits, &c., tome ii* p* 

^ 2 A 
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of and ifee proportion in which the sum 

mpfsed upon the whole generality is divided among 
those f ditferont elections, vai^ies likewise from year 
year, according to the reports made to the couii- 
nii concerning their respect^ye abilities. It seems 
impossible that the council, with the best intentions, 
can ever proportion with tolerable exactness, either 
of those twb assessments to the real abilities of the 
provia<5pfc or district upon which they are respectively 
laid. Ignorance and misinformation must always, 
more or less, mislead the most upright council. The 
proportion which eacji parish ought to support of 
what is assessed upon the wllple election, and that 
whic^ each individual onght to support of what is 
assessed upon his particular parish, are both in the 
san^e manner varied, from year to year, according 
as circumstances are supposed to require. These 
circumstances are judged of, in the on^ case, by the 
officers of the electipn; 'in the other, by those of 
the paHsh ; and both ti^ one and the other are, 
m(ire or less, under the direction and influence of 
the iutendant. Not only ignorance and misinform 
mation, but frietidship, party animosity, and private 
resentment, are said frequently to mislead such as* 
sessQm* No man subject to such a tax, it is evident, 
can ever be cejrta^n, before he is assessed, of what 
he is to pay*\\*^He cannot even be certain after he is 
assessed.' If any person has been taxed who ought 
to have been exempted ; or if any pereon has been 
taxed beyond his proportion, must pay 

in tlm. iliean yet if they cpUplainf and make 
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^oofl their complaints, the whdil^ ipfttish H reimpoa^ 
next year in order to reimbftirs6 th^m. If any of 
the contributors' become bankrupt or infeolvent, the 
collector is obliged to advance his tax, and the 
whole parish is reim^sed next year in order to 
reimburse the collector. If the collector himself 
should become bankrii|5l, the parish which elects 
him must answer for his conduct t»^ the receiver- 
general of the election. But, as it might be^trouble- 
soine for the receiver to prosecute the whole parish, 
he takes at his choice five or six*of t^e richest con- 
tributors, and obliges them tOj^make good what had 
been lost by the insi^vency of tho collector. The 
parish is afterwards reimpofed in order to reimburse 
those five or six. Such reimpOsitions are always 
over and above the taille of the particular yei^r in 
wliich they are laid on. v. 

When a tax is impose^ upon the profits of stock 
in a particular branch of trade, the traders are all 
careful to bring no moire goods to market than what 
they can sell at a pricey sufficient to reimburse them 
for advancing the tax. Some them wilhdfh# a 
part of their stocks from the trade, a pd the 
is more sparingly supplied than befdrei Th® 
of the goods rises, and the final parj^hltent of the tax 
falls upon the consumer. But whCh a tax is im- 
posed upon the profits of stock emplo^fcffl in agricul- 
ture, it is not the,;i*ite^eSt of the farmers to withdraw 
any part of -etpck from that employment. Each 
farmer quantity of land, for which 

he pays reiili Ji^or the proper cultivation of this 
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l^nd ^ of stock necessary ; and 

jmrtoPtbis rtfelessary quantity, 
not likely tO%e.^ore able to pay either 
'rent or the tax. In order to pay the tax, it can 
H^r be his interest to diminish the quantity of his 
produce, nor consequently to supply the market 
more sparingly than before. The tax, therefore, 
will never enaiile him to raise the price of his pro- 
duce, as to l-eimbiirse himself by throwing the 
finul payment upon the consumer. The farmer, 
however, must have his reasonable* profit as well as 
every other dealer, ot]jierwise he must give up the 
trade. After the imposition a tax of this kind, 
he can get this reasonable profit only hy paying 
less rent to the landlord. The more he Is obliged 
to pay in tl^ way of tax, the less he can afford to 
pay m ^lilNvay of rent. A tax of this kind imposed 
during the currency of a lease may, up doubt, dis- 
tress or ruin the farmer. ^Upon the renewal of the 
lease if must always fall upon^the landlord. 

In the countries where the personal taille takes 
placeHhe farmelds comriionly assessed in proportion 
to ihe^stock which lie appears to employ in cultiva- 
tion. He 'upon this account, frequently afraid 
to have, a good team of horses or oxen, but en- 
det^dlilTs to ^^^ultivate with the meanest and most 
wretched iS^uments of husbandry that he can. 
Such is his afcnst in the juSitice of his assessors, 
that he counterfeits poverty, and to appear 

scarce able to pay any thing, for Mm being obliged 
to pay too much. By this miserable policy he does 
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not, perhap!5, always consult hiJs tdipm iitteri^st in the 
most effectual ifitinner; and he probably Jose^ more 
by the diminution of his proiiuce than lie SaVe$ by 
that of his tax. Though, in consequence of this 
wretched cultivation, the market is, np doubt, some^ 
what worse supplied; yet the small rise of price 
which this may occasion, as it is not likely even to 
indemnify the farmer for the diminution mf his pro- 
duce, it is still less likely to enable him to pay more 
rent to the landlord. The ^public, the farmer, the 
landlord, all suflbr more or lessi by this degraded 
cultivation. That the jpersonal taille tends, in many 
different ways, to dis^uragc cultivation, and conse- 
quently to dry up the princ#})al source of the Wealth 
of every great country, I have already had occasion 
to observe in the third book of this Inquiry. 

What are called poll-taxes in the sou^lera pro- 
vinces of North America, and in the West Indian 
islands, annual taxes of s8 much a head upon every 
negro*, are properly taxes upon the profits off a cer- 
tain species of stock employed in agriculture. As 
the planters are, the greater part dfthem, both far- 
mers and landlords, the final payibent of the tax |alls 
upon them in their quality of landlords without any 
retribution. 

Taxes of so much a head upon the bondmen em- 
ployed in cultivation seem aucientlf have been 
common all over Euiwpe. There suMfetS at present 
a tax of this idud in the empire of Russia. It is 
probably njpOfi thill account that poll-taxes of all 
kinds have ^flen been represent^ as badges of 
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slawry. Every tax, however, is to the person who 
pays4t a badge, not of slavery, but of liberty. It 
denotes t|^t he is subject, to government, indeed, 
hut that, as he has some property, he cannot himself 
be the property of a master. A poll-tax ujxni slaves 
is altogether different fvom a poll-tax u\>on freemen. 
The latter is paid by the persons upon whom it is 
imposed; the/ormer by a different set of persons. 
The latter is either altogether arbitrary or altogether 
unequal, and in most cases is both the one and the 
other; the forme r,<though in some 'respects unequal, 
different slaves beinff of different values, is in no 
respect arbitrary. Every master who knows the 
number of his own slaves, knows exactly what he 
has to pay. Those different taxes, however, being 
called by the same name, have been considered as of 
the same nature. 

The taxes which in Holland are imposed upon 
men and maid servants, ^re taxes, not upon stock, 
but upbn expense ; and so far resemble the taxes 
upon ^jonsumable commodities. The tax of a guinea 
a h^ad for everyAian servant, which has lately been 
imppsgd in Great ifritain, is of the same kind. It 
falls h< 2 avies| nfon the middling rank. A man of 
two hdpdred a jear may keep a single man servant. 
A mat of ten thousand a year will not keep fifty. 
It does not,0^ the poor. 

Taxes upon'^the profits of *ck in particular em- 
ploy men^ts can never affect the intetesSt, of money. 
Nobody will lend his money for less interest to those 
who exercise the taxed, than to those who exercise 
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the untaxed employments. Taxes upon the revenue 
arising from stock iu all , employments, where the 
«;ovcrnment attempts to levy them with.4rty degree 
of exactness, will, iu mahy cases, fafl upon the 
interest of money. The Vingtieme, or twentieth 
])enny, in France, is a tax of the same kind tvith 
what is called the land-tax in England, and is as- 
sessed, in the same manner, upon the^ revenue aris- 
ing from land, houses, and stocl?. So far as it 
affect^ stock it is assessed* though not with gieat 
rigour, yet with* much more exactness than that 
part of the land-tax 6f England which is imposed 
upon the same fund. It, in many cases, falls alto- 
gether upon the interest money. Money is fre- 
quently sunk in France upon what are called con- 
tracts for the constitution of a rent ; that is, perpe- 
tual annuities redeemable at any time by the debtor 
upon payment of the sum originally advanced, but 
of which this^ redemption % not exigible by the cre- 
ditor except in particular cases. The Viilgti^me 
seems not to have raised the rate of those annuities, 
though it is exactly levied upon than all. 


Appendix to Articles I. and II. 

Taxes upon the capital Value of J^and, HtoijLscSi 
cmd Stock, 

While property remains in the possession of the 
same person, what^er permanent taxes may have 
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be,f!tl 4M|5dJ8<sil upon it, they have never been in- 
t^dfd to diminish ©r take away any part of its 
capital value, but only some part pf the revenue 
nlMing from it. Bxit when property changes hands, 
Whj^n it is transmitted either from the dead to the 
livitig, or from the livfhg to the living, such fa^es 
have frequently been imposed upon it as necessa- 
rily take away^some part of its capital value. 

The tfhrtsfercnce of all sorts of property from the 
tlegiH to the living, and that of immoveable property, 
of lands and hou^s, from the living to the living, 
are transactions whigh are in their nature either 
public and notorious, or such as cannot be long 
concealed. Such transtoions, therefore, may be 
taxed directly. The transference of stock or move- 
able property, from the living to the living, by the 
lending of money, is frequently a secret transaction, 
and may always be made so. It cannot easily, 
therefore, be taxed directly. It has been taxed in- 
directly'^in two different ways; first, by requiring 
that the deed, containing the obligation to repay, 
should be writt^ upon fsaper or parchment which 
had paid a certain^’ stamp-duty, otherwise not to be 
valid; secondly, by requiring, under the like pe- 
nalty of invalidity, that it should be recorded either 
in a public secret register, and by imposing cer- 
tain duties such regiskation. Stamp-duties 
and duties of registration ha** frequently been im- 
posed likewise upon the deeds transferring property 
of all kinds from the dead to the living, and upon 
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those translerring immoveable property from th^ liv- 
inp^ to the livirtg^ ; transactions which mig*ht easily 
have been taxed directly. 

The Vicesiina Hereditatum, the twentieth penny 
of inheritances, imposed by Augustus upon the an- 
cient Romans, was a tax ujlon the transference of 
jiroperty from the dead to the living. Dion Cas- 
sius\ the author who writes concerning it the least 
indistinctly, says, that it was imposed uponi^all suc- 
cessions, legacies, and donations, in case of death, 
except upon thosfe to the nearest relations, and to 
the poor. ^ 

Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon suc- 
cessions f* Collateral succe^)Sions are taxed, accord- 
ing to the degree of relation, from five to thirty per 
cent, upon the whole value of the succession. Tes- 
tamentary donations, or legacies to collaterals, are 
subject to the like duties. Those from husband to 
wife, or from wife to husband, to the fiftieth penny 
The Luctuosa flereditas, the mournful succession 
of ascendants to descendants, to the t^wentieth penny 
only. Direct successions, 'or thosd^of descefid^ts 
to ascendants, pay no tax. TheMeath of a fhther, 
to such of his children as live in the same bouse 
with him, is seldom attended with any increase, and 
frequently with a considerable dirninilUon of re- 

* Lib. 55. See also Ijlfcman de Vecti^llfeUs Pop. Kom. 
cap. xi, and Bouchaud de Timpot du vingtieme sur les suc- 
cessions. — A. 

f See Memaires coheernant les Droits, &c. tome i. p* 
225.— A. 
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venue i by the loss of his industry, of his office, or 
of $d^e life-rent estate, of which he may have been 
in^possesfeion. That tax would be cruel afid oppies- 
Sitlif which au,-gTavated their loss by taking; from 
theh) any part of his succession. It may, however, 
sometime^ be otherwise with those children who, in 
the lanjrtiage of the Roman law, are said to be eman- 
cipated; in tteat of the Scotch law, to be foris-fami- 
liated ; that is, who have received their portion, 
haVe got families of their own, and are supported by 
funds separate aiM independent of those of their 
father. Whatever part of his succession might 
come to such children would be a real addition to 
their fortune, and might therefore, perhaps, without 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties of 
this kind, be liable to some tax. 

The casualties of the feudal law were taxes upon 
the transference of land, both fronr^t^O dead to 
the living, and from the living to living. In 
ancieni times they cons^lii|Jl in evefy part of Eu- 
rope one of the j^nncipa* branches of the revenue of 
the crown. ^ 

The heir of every immediate vassal of the crown 
paid a certain duty, generally a year’s rent, upon 
reoeiving the investiture of the estate. If the heir 
was a the whole rents of the estate, during 

the continpa9<i® of the minority, devolved to the 
superior withbut any other chi?rge, besides the main- 
tenance of the minor, and the pay ment of the widow’s 
dower* yi^ten there happened to be a dowager upon 
the land. When the minor came to be of age, ano- 
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flier tax, called Relief, was still due to the superior, 
winch generally amounted likewise to a year’s rent, 
A long minority, which in the present times so fire- 
quently disburdens a great estate of all its inwm- 
brances, and restores the family to their ancient 
splendour, could in those tirrfes have no such elfect. 
The waste, and not the disincumbrance of the estate, 
was the common effect of a long minojity. 

By the feudal law the vassal could not Alienate 
without the consent of his superior, who generafly 
extorted a fine or*coniposilion for granting it. This 
fine, which was at first arbitrary, came in many 
countries to be regulated at a certain portion of the 
price of the land. In soifte countries, where the 
gi cater part of the other feudal customs have gone 
into disuse, this tax upon the alienation of land 
still continues to make a very considerable branch 
of the revenue of the sovereign. In the canton of 
Berne it is so high as a sixth part of the price of all 
noble fiefs; and a tenth part of that of all ignoble 
ones*. In the canton of Lucerne the tax upon the 
sale of lands is not universal, and fakes place only 
in certain districts. But if any pe\*son sells his l^nd, 
in order to remove out of the territory, he p^ys ten 
per cent, upon the whole price of the sale t« Taxes 
of the same kind, upon the sale eith^y ^ all lands, 
or of lands held by certain tenures, tafee place in 
many other countriesJ^ and make a more or less 
considerable branch of the revenue of the sovereign* 

Memoires tanoernant les Brpits, &.c. tome i. p* 154.—A* 
t Id, p, 157 » — A. 
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^Sttcli tmnsactions may be taxed indirectly, by 
meabs either of stamp-duties, or of duties upon re- 
gistration ; and those duties either may or may not 
he prpportioned to the value of the subject which is 
transferred. 

In Great Britain the stamp duties are hicfher or 
lower, not so much according to the value of the 
property traivsferred (an eighteen-penny or half- 
crown kamp being sufficient upon a bond for the 
laVgest sum of money) as according to the nature 
of the deed. Th^* highest do not exceed six pounds 
•upon every sheet ofr paper, or ski» of parchment^ 
and these high duties fall chiefly upon grants from 
the crown, and upod certain law yxrocee dings, 
without any regard to the value of the subject. 
There are in Great Britain no duties on the re- 
gistration of deeds or writings, except the lees of 
the officers who keep the register ; and these are 
seldom more than a reasonable recompense for 
'^eir labour. The croww^ derives no revenue from 
them. ^ 

In Holland* there are both stamp-duties and 
duties upon regislration ; which in some cases are, 
and in some ar® not proportioned to the value of the 
property transferred. All testaments must be writ- 
ten upon st^^ped paper of which the price is pro- 
portioned td;the property disposed of. so that there 
are stamps 'which cost from Hhree pence, or three 
stivers a sheet, to three hundred florins, equal to 

* M&poixes concernaut las Droits, &c. tome i. p. 223, 224, 
225, 
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about twenty-seven pounds ten shillings of our 
money. If the stamp is of an inferior price to what 
the testator ought to have made use, of, bis succes- 
sion is confiscated. This is over and above all 
their other taxes on succession. Except bills of ex- 
change, and some other mercantile bills, all other 
deeds, bonds, and contracts, are subject to a stamp- 
duty. This duty, however, does rise in pro- 
portion to the value of the subjec't. AIl*sales of 
land and of houses, and alt mortgages upon eitlfer, 
must be registered, and, upon tegistraiion, pay a 
duty to the stat^ of two and half per cent, upon 
the amount of the price or of the mortgage. This 
duty is extended to the sal« of all ships and vessels 
of more than two tons burthen, whether decked or 
undecked. These,* it seems, are considered as a 
sort of houses upon the water. The sale of move- 
ables, when it is ordered by a court of justice, is 
subject to the like duty oFtwo and a half per cent. 

In France there are boUi stamp-duties and duties 
upon registration. The former are considered as a 
branch of the aides or excise, and,' in the provinces 
where those duties take place, u^e levied by the ex- 
cise officers. The latter are considered as a branch 
of the domain of the crown, and are levied by u 
ditferent set of officers. ^ 

Those modes of taxation, by sla^pHluties and 
by duties upon registration, are of very modern 
invention. In the course of little more than a 
century, however, stamp-duties have, in Europe, 
become almost universal, and duties upon regis- 
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tr/ition extremely common. There is no art which 
one government sooner learns of another, than 
that of drainiiii;'' money from the pockets of the 
people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from 
the (lead to the living, fall finally, as well as imme- 
diately, upon the persons to whom the property is 
transferred. '^l’'axes upon the sale of land tall al- 
tog’ethef upon the seller. The seller is almost 
aUvays under the ncce<,sity of selling', and must, 
therefore, take such a price as he can get. The 
buyer is scarce ever snider the necessity of buying’, 
and will, therefore, only give such a price as he 
likes. He considers what the land will cost him in 
tax and ])ricc together. The more he is obliged to 
pay in the way of tax, the less he will he disposed 
to give in the way of price. Such taxes, therefore, 
fall almost always upon ^ a necessitous person, and 
must, therefor(‘, be frecpieiitly \ery cruel and op- 
pressive. Taxes upon the sale of' new-built houses, 
where the building is sold without the ground, fall 
generally n])on the buyer, because the builder must 
generally have his profit; otherwise he must give 
up the trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, 
the buyer must generally repay it to him. Taxes 
upon the sale of old houses, for the same reason 
as those upon the sale of land, fall generally upon 
the seller ; whom in most ca'f<?s, cither conveniency 
or necessity obliges to sell. The number of new- 
built' h^hses that are annually brought to market, 
is mor^ or less regulated by the demand. Unless 
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the demand is such as to afford the builder his pro- 
fit, after paying* all expenses, he will build no nn^rc 
houses. The number of old houses which happen 
at any time to eoine to market is regulated by ac- 
cidents of which the greater part have no relation 
to the demand. Two or tlicce great bankruptcies 
in a mercantile town, will bring, many houses to 
sale, which must be sold for what can be got for 
them- Taxes upon the sale of gtound-r^nts fall 
altogether upon the seller*; ibr the same rcasoii as 
those upon the* sale of land. *Stamp-duties, and 
duties upon the registration of bonds and contracts 
for borrowed money, fall altogether upon the bor- 
rower, and, in fact, arc alw«}s paid by him. Duties 
of the same kind upon law proceedings fall upon 
the suitors. They’ reduce to both the capital value 
of the subject in dispute. The more it costs to ac- 
quire any property, the less must be the net value 
of it when acetuired. 

All taxes upon the transference of preiperty of 
every kind, so far as they diminish the capital value 
of that property, tend to diminish the funds des- 
tined for the maintenance of* productive labour. 
They are all more or less unthrifty taxes that in- 
crease the revenue of the sovereign, which seldom 
maintains any but unproductive labourers ; at the 
expense of the capital of the people, which main- 
tains none but productive. 

Such taxes, even when they are proportioned to 
the value of the property transferred, are Still un- 
equal; the frequency of transference not being 

2 B 2 
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always equal in property of equal value. When 
th|y are not proportioned to this value, which is the 
case with the o-reater part of the stamp-duties, and 
duties of registration, they are still more so. They 
are in no respect arbitrary, but are or may be in all 
cases perfectly clear diid certain. Though they 
sometimes fall upon the person who is not very able 
to pay ; the th\ne of payment is in niost cases suf- 
ficiently 'convenient for him. When the payment 
becomes due, he must in most cases have the money 
to pay. They are^ levied with very little expense, 
and in general subje9t the contributors to no other 
iiiconveniency besides alw'ays the unavoidable one 
of paying the tax. 

In France the stamp-duties are not much com- 
plained of. Those of registration, which they call 
the Contr<!)le, are. They give occasion, it is pre- 
tended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
farmers-general who collect the tax, which is in a 
great iheasure arbitrary and uncertain. In the 
greater part of the libels which have been written 
against the present system of finances in France, 
the abuses of the Contrdle make a principal article. 
Uncertainty, however, does not seem to be neces- 
sarily inherent in the nature of such taxes. If the 
popular complaints are well founded, the abuse 
must arise, not so much from the nature of the tax, 
as from the want of precisioit and distinctness in 
the words of the edicts or laws which impose it. 

The registration of mortgages, and in general of 
all rights upon immoveable property, as it gives 
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^rcpt security both to creditors and purchasers, is 
extremely advantai^eous to the public. That of ttic 
greater part of deeds of other kinds is freipiently 
inconvenient and even dangerous to individuals, 
without any advantage to the public. All regis- 
ters which, it is acknow^Ml^ed, oug'ht to be kept 
secret, ought certainly never to exist. The credit 
of individuals ought certainly never tv depend upon 
so very slender a security as the probity ^nd reli- 
gion of the inferior officers of revenue. But whfre 
the fees of registration have bccti made a source of 
revenue to the sovereign, register offices have com- 
monly been multiplied without end, both for the 
deeds which ought to be Registered, and for those 
which ought not. In France there arc several dif- 
ferent sorts of secret registers. This abuse, though 
not perhaps a necessary, it must be acknowledged, 
is a very natural effect of such taxes. 

Such stam})-duties as ^hose in England upon 
cards and dice, upon newspapers and pefiodical 
pamphlets, &c., are properly taxes upon consump- 
tion ; the final payment falls upon the persons who 
use or consume such commodities. Such stamp- 
duties as those upon licences to retail ale, wine, and 
spirituous liquors, though intended, perhaps, to fall 
upon the profits of the retailers, are likewise finally 
paid by the consumers of those liquors. Such taxes, 
though called by the Jiame name, and levied by the 
same officers and in the same manner with the 
stamp-duties above mentioned upon the transference 
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of property, are however of a quite different nature, 
and fall upon quite different funds. 


Article III. 

Tajces vpon the Wages of Labour, 

The wap^es of the inferior classes of workmen, I 
have endeavoured to show in the first book, are 
everywhere necessarily regulated by two different 
circumstances ; th^ demand for labour, and the or- 
dinary or average pric,e of provisions. The demand 
for labour, according as it happens to be cither in- 
creasing, stationary, or declining ; or to require an 
increasing, stationary, or declining population, regu- 
lates the subsistence of the labourer, and determines 
in what degree it shall be, either liberal, moderate, 
or scanty. The ordinary^ or average price of pro- 
visions determines the quantity of money which 
must be paid to the workman in order to enable him, 
one year with another, to purchase this liberal, mo- 
derate, or scanty subsistence. While the demand 
for labour and i\i6 price of provisions, therefore, 
remain the same, a direct tax upon the wages of 
labour can have no other effect than to raise them 
somewhat higher than the tax. Let us suppose, for 
example, that in a particular place the demand for 
labour and the price of provisions were such, as to 
render ten shillings a week the ordinary wages of 
labour ; and that a tax of one-fifth, or four shillings 
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in the pound, was imposed upon wages. If the de- 
inand for labour and the price of provisions remained 
the same, it would still be necessary that the labourer 
should in that place earn such a, subsistence as could 
be bought only for ten shillings a week, or that after 
paying the tax he should have ten shillings a week 
IVee wages. But in order to leave him such free 
wages after paying such a tax, the price of labour 
must in that place soon rise, not to twelve'shillings 
a week only, but to twelve and six})eiice ; tha . is, 
in order to enable him to pay a ftix of one-fifth, his 
wages must necessarily soon jfise, not one -fifth part 
only, but one-fourth. Whatever was the proportion 
of the tax, the wages of labour must in all cases rise, 
not only in that j)rop()rtion, but in a higher propor- 
tion. If the tax, for example, was one-tenth, the 
wages of labour must necessarily soon rise, not one- 
tenth part only, but one-eighth. 

A direct tax upon the ^ages of labour, therefore, 
though the labourer might perhaps pay it out of his 
hand, could not properly be said to be even advanced 
by him ; at least if the demand for labour and the 
average price of provisions remained the same after 
the tax as before it. In all such cases, not only the 
tax, but something more than the tax, would in 
reality be advanced by the person who immediately 
employed him. The final payment would in differ- 
ent cases fall upon* different persons. The rise 
which such a tax might occasion in the wages of 
manufacturing labour would be advanced by the 
master manufacturer, who would both be entitled 
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and obliged lo charge it, with a profit, upon the 
price of his goods. The final payment of this rise 
of wages, therefore, together with the additional 
profit of the master niaiiufactnrer, would fall upon 
the consumer. Ttie rise which such a tax might 
occasion in the wages of country labour would be 
advanced by the fanner, who, in order to maintain 
the same number of labourers as before, would be 
obliged to employ a greater capital, lii order to 
getdjuck this greater capital, together with the ordi- 
nary profits of stoeV-, it would be liecessary that he 
should retain a larger portion, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the ])rice of a larger portion, of the pro- 
duce of the land, jind ccsisequeiitly that he should 
pay less rent to the landlord. The final payment 
of this rise of wages, therefore, would in this case 
fall upon the landlord, together with the additional 
profit of the farmer who had advanced it. In all 
cases a direct tax u])on tWe wages of labour must, 
in the long run, occasion both a greater reduction 
ill the rent qf land, and a greater rise in the price 
of manufactured goods, Ilian would have followed 
from the proper ass^;ssmeiit of a sum ^qual to the 
produce of the tax, partly upon the rent of land, and 
partly upon consumable commodities. 

If dkcfet taxes upon the wages of labour have not 
always occasioned a proportionable rise in those 
wages, it is because they have vgenerally occasioned 
a considerable fall in the demand for labour. The 
declension of industry, the decrease of employment 
for the poor, the diminution of the annual produce 
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of the land and labour of the country, have 
rally been the effects of such taxes. In consequence 
of them, however, the price of labour must always 
he higher than it otherwise would have been in the 
actual state of the demand : ^and this enhancement 
of price, together with the profit of those who ad- 
vance it, must always be finally paid by the land- 
lords and consumers. 

A tax upon the wages of rfiountry labour does not 
raise the price o^ the rude produce of land in pro- 
portion to the tax ; for the same reason that a tax 
upon the farmer s profit does riot raise that price iu 
that proportion. 

Abs\ird and destructive as such taxes are, how- 
ever, they take places in many countries. In France 
that part of the taille which is charged upon the in- 
dustry of workmen and day-labourers in country vil- 
lages, is properly a tax o^^this kind. Their wages 
are computed according to the common rate*of the 
district in which they reside, and that they may be 
as little liable as possible to any overcharge, their 
yearly gains are estimated at no i;iaore than two hun- 
dred working days in the year*. The tax of each 
individual is varied from year to year according to 
different circumstances, of which the collector or the 
commissary, whom the intendant appoints to assist 
him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in consequence 
of the alteration in the system of finances which was 
begun in 1748, a very heavy tax is imposed upon 
the industry of artificers. They are divided into 
♦ M^moires concernant les Droits, &c,, tom. ii. p. 108. — A. 
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four classes. The highest class pay a hundred 
florins a year; which, at two-and-tweuty pence half- 
penny a florin, amounts to 9/. Is, 6c/. The second 
class are taxed at seventy ; the third at fifty ; and 
the fourth, comprehending artificers in villages, and 
the lowest class of those in towns, at twenty-five 
florins*. 

The recompense of ingenious artists and of men 
of libefhl proftssions, J have endeavoured to show 
in^the first hook, necessarily keeps a certain propor- 
tion to the emoiu^ments of inferihr trades. A tax 
upon this recompense,', therefore, could have no other 
effect than to raise it somewhat higher than in pro- 
portion to the tax. If K did not rise in this planner, 
the ingenious arts and the liberal professions, being 
no longer upon a level with other trades, would he 
so much deserted that they would soon return to 
that Ijevel. 

The emoluments of olfices are not, like those of 
trades and professions, regulated by the free com- 
petition of the market, and do not, therefore, always 
bear a just proportion , to what the nature of the 
employment reqiftres. They are, perhaps, in most 
countries, higher than it requires ; the persons who 
have the administration of gpvernment being gene- 
rally disposed to reward both themselves and their 
immediate dependants rather more than enough. 
The emoluments of offices, (therefore, can in most 
cases very well bear to be taxed. The persons, be- 
sides, who enjoy public offices, especially the more 
* M^moires concernant les Droits, &c., tom. iii. p. 87.— A. 
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lucrative, are in all countries tlie objects of general 
envy; and a tax upon their emoluiiients, even though 
It should be somewhat higher than upon any other 
sort of revenue, is always a very popular tax. In 
England, for example, when by the land-tax every 
other sort of revenue was sujiposed to be assessed 
at four shillings in the pound, it was very popular 
to lay a real tax of five shillings and^ sixpence in the 
pound upon the salaries of offices which exceeded a 
hundred iiounds a year ; the pensions of the younger 
branches of the royal family, the* pay of the officers 
of the army and navy, and ii few others less ob- 
noxious to envy, excepted. l’’here are in England 
no other direct taxes ujion the wages of labour. 


Article IV. 

Taxes ivhichy if is inUmd^^ should fall indifferently 
upon every different Species of Revenrtc. 

The taxes which, it is intended, should fall indif- 
ferently upon every different species of revenue, are 
capitation taxes, and taxes upon consumable com- 
modities. These must be paid indifferently from 
whatever revenue the contributors may possess ; from 
the rent of their lahd, from the profits of their stock, 
or from the wages of their labour. 

• 

Capitation Taxes. 

Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to proportion 
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them to the fortune or revenue of each contributor, 
become altogether arbitrary. The state of a manM 
fortune varies from day to day, and without an in- 
quisition more intolerable than any tax, and renewed 
at least once e\ery year, can only be guessed at. 
His assessment, therel'ore, must in most cases de- 
pend upon the good or bad humour of his assessors, 
and must, the.vefore, be altogether arbitrary and un- 
certain. ' 

tlapitalion taxes, if they are pro})ortioned not to 
the supposed fortune, but to the rank of each contri- 
butor, become altogether unequal; the degrees of 
fortune being frequently nnequul in the same degree 
of rank. • 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render 
them equal, become altogether arbitrary and uncer- 
tain ; and if it is attem])ted to render them certain 
and pot arbitrary, become altogether unequal. Let 
the tax be light or hea^^, uncertainty is always a 
great grievance. In a light tax a considerable de- 
gree of inequality may be supported; in a heavy 
one it is altogether intolerable. 

In the different, poll-taxes which took place in 
England during the reign of William III., the con- 
.tributors were, the greater part of them, assessed 
according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, esquires, gentle- 
men, the eldest and youngest nons of peers, &c. All 
shopkeepers and tradesmen worth more than three 
hundred pounds, that is, the better sort of them, 
were subject to the same assessment; how great 
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soever niialit be the ditference in their fortune^. 
Their rank was more considered than their fortnhe. 
Several of those who in the first ]}oll-tax were rated 
according- to their supposed fortune, were afterwards 
rated according- to their rank. Serjeants, attorneys, 
and ])roctors at law, who in* the first poll-tax were 
assessed at three shillings in the pound of their sup- 
posed income, were afterwards assessed as gentlemen. 
In the assessment of a tax which was not v€?l*y heavy, 
a considerable degree of inequality had been foAnd 
less insupportable than any degree of uncertainty. 

In the capitation which has,been levied in France 
without any interruption since the beginning of the 
present century, the highest orders of people are 
rated according ic tneir rank by an invariable tariff; 
the low^er orders of people, according to what is sup- 
posed to be their fortune, by an assessment which 
varies from year to year. The officers of the king’s 
court, the judges and other officers in the superior 
courts of justice, the officers of the troops, &c., are 
assessed in tlie first manner. Tiie inferior ranks of 
])eoplc in the provinces are assessed in the second. 
In France the great easily submH to a considerable 
degree of inequality in a tax which, so far as it 
affects them, is not a very heavy one; but could 
not brook the arbitrary assessment of an intendant. 
The inferior ranks of people must, in that country, 
suffer patiently the t usage which their superiors 
think proper to give them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the sum which had been expected from them, 

VOL.$\\ 2 0 
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or which, it was sii])posed, they rnio’ht have produced, 
haci they been exactly levied. Tn France the capi- 
tation always produces the sum expected from it. 
The mild government of Fn^dand, when it assessed 
the (hOerent ranks of })eo])le to the poll-tax, contented 
itself with what that assessment ha])pened to pro- 
duce ; and required no compensation for tlie loss 
winch the state might sustain either by those who 
could noc ])ay, dr by those who would not pay (for 
thete were many'such), and who, by the indulgent 
execution of the lefW, were not forced to pay. The 
more severe government of France assesses upon 
each generality a certain sum, which the intendant 
must find as he can. If any province conpilains of 
being assessed too high, it may, in the assessment 
of next year, obtain an abatement projiortioned to 
the overcharge of the year before. But it must y^ay 
ill the mean time. The intendant, in order to be 
sure of finding the sum assessed upon his generality, 
was emyiowered to -assess it in a larger sum, that 
the failure or inability of some of the contributors 
might be compensated by the overcharge of the 
rest; and till the fixation of this surplus as- 

sessment wis .left altogether to his discretion. In 
that year indeed the council assumed this yiowcr to 
itself. In the cayhtatiou of the provinces, it is ob- 
served by the yjerfectly well-informed author of the 
Memoirs uy^on the Imy)osition^ -in France, the ymi- 
yiortion which falls uyioii the nobility, and upon 
those whose privileges exempt them from the taille, 
,is itie least considerable. The largest falls upon 
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those subject to the taille, who are assessed to the 
caj)itation at so much a pound of what they pay* to 
that other tax. 

Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied upon 
the lower ranks of })eople, are direct taxes upon the 
wap^es of labour, and are atfended with all the in- 
coiiveniencies of such taxes. 

Ca])itation taxes are levied at little expense; and, 
where they are rigorously exacted, aflbrd a very sure 
revenue to the state, jt is* upon this account ;4iat 
in countries wheVe the ease, coiiifort, and security 
of the inferior ranks peopleware little attended to, 
capitation taxes are very common. It is in j^eneral, 
however, but a small part# ol* the public revenue, 
which, in a great empire, has ever been drawn from 
such taxes ; and tht' greatest sum which they have 
ever afforded, might always have been found in 
some other way much more convenient to the people. 


Taxes upon consumable Commodities, 

The impossibility of taxing the people, in propor- 
tion to their revenue, by any cfpitatioii, seems to 
have given occasion to the invention of taxes upon 
consumable commodities. The state not knowing 
how to tax, directly and proportionubly, the revenue 
of its subjects, endeavours to tax it indirectly by 
axing their expense,^which, it is supposed, will in 
most Cases be nearly iu proportion to their revenue. 
Their exjiense is taxed by taxing the consumable 
commodities upon which it is laid out. 

2 c 2 
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Consumable commodities are either necessaries 
or'Vuxuries. 

By necessaries I understand, not only tlie com- 
modities which are indi^pensablY necessary for the 
support of life, but whatever the custom of the 
country renders it incfecent for creditable people, 
even of the lowest order, to be without. A linen 
shirt, for exar»ple, is, strictly speaking, not a neces- 
sary of Kfe. The Greeks and Romans lived, T sup- 
po!^e, very comfortably, * though they had no linen. 
Butin the presen tf^tirnes, through* the greater part 
of Europe, a creditable day-labourer would be 
UsShamed to appear in public without a linen shirt, 
the want of which would be su])posed to denote that 
disgraceful degree of poverty, which, it is presumed, 
nobody can well fall into without extreme bad con- 
duct. Custom, in the same manner, has rendered 
leather shoes a necessary of life in England. The 
poorest creditable person' of cither sex would he 
ashamed to appear in public without them. In 
Scotland, custom has rendered them a necessary of 
life to the lowest order of men ; but not to the same 
order of women, f/vho may, without any discredit, 
walk about bare-footed. In France they are neces- 
saries neither to men nor to women ; the lowest 
rank of both sexes appearing there publicly without 
any discredit, sometimes in wooden shoes, and some- 
times barefooted. Under n^iessaries, therefore, I 
comprehejE^d, not only those things which nature, 
but ihos^dhings which the established rules of de- 
cency have rendered necessary to the lowest rank 
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of people. Alt dther thinirs f call luxuries; with- 
out meaning', by this appellation, to throw ‘the 
smallest degree of reproach upon the temperate use 
of (hem. Beer and ale, for example, in (ireat 
Britain, and wine, even in the wine countries, I call 
luxuries. A man of any ran'k may, without any re- 
proach, abstain totally from tustiixg such liquors. 
Nature does not render them necessary for the sup- 
port of life ; and custom nowhere renders* it inde- 
cent to live without them. 

As the wages of labour are ev^y where regulated, 
partly by the demand for it, %nd ]:)artly by the ave- 
rage price of the necessary articles of subsistence ; 
whatever raises this average price must necessarily 
raise those wages ; so that the labourer may still be 
able to purchase that quantity of those necessary 
articles which the state of the demand for labour, 
whether increasing, stationary, qr declining, rccjuires 
that he should have*. \ tax upon those articles 
necessarily raises their price somewhat higher than 
the amount of the tax, because the dealer, who ad- 
vances the tax, must generally get it back whh a 
profit. Such a tax must, theretirc, occasion a rise 
in the wages of labour proportionable to this rise 
of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries of life, 
operates exactly in the same manner as a direct (ax 
upon the wages of ♦abour. The labourer, thougli 
he may pay it out of his hand, cannot, for any con- 
siderable time at least, be properly said even to ad- 
* See Book I. C^mp. (f 

2 c 3 
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vance it. It must always in the long run be ad- 
vai^*ed to him by his immediate emplojer in the 
advanced rate of his wages. His employer, if he is 
a manufacturer, will charge ii])ou the price of his 
goods this rise of wages, together with a profit; so 
tlxat the final ]jaynient df the tax, together with this 
o\ercharge, will fall upon the consumer. Il' his 
employer is a^ farmer, the final ])ayment, together 
with a liKe overcharge, will fall upon the rent of the 
lanffllord. 

It is otherwise with taxes upon \vhat I call lux- 
uries; even upon tho^e of the poor. The rise in 
the price of the taxed commoditicN wdl not necessa- 
rily occasion any rise in the wages of labour. A 
tax upon tobacco, for example, though a luxury of 
the poor as well as of the rich, will not raise wages. 
Though it is taxed in England at three times, and 
in France at fifteen times its original price, those 
high duties seem to have fio effect upon the wages 
of labour. The same thing may be said of the 
taxes upon tea and sugar ; which in England and 
Holland have become luxuries of the lowest ranks 
of people; and ofj^those upon chocolate, which in 
Spain is sa^d to have become so. The different 
taxes which in Great Britain have in the course of 
the present century been imposed upon spirituous 
liquors, are not supposed to have had any effect 
upon the W^ges of labour. Ti^e rise in the price of 
porter, occasioned by an additional tax of three shil- 
lings upon the barrel of strong beer, has not raised 
the wages of common labour in London. These 
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were about eif^hteenpence and twentypence a day 
before the ta|£, and they are not more now. 

The high price of such commodities does not ne- 
cessarily diminish the ability of the inferior ranks of 
pcoj)lc to bring up families. Upon the sober and 
industrious ])oor, taxes upon* such commodities act 
as sumptuary laws, and dispose them either to mode- 
rate, or to refrain altogether from thet use of super- 
fluities which they can no longer easily aflbrtb Their 
ability to bring up families*, in consequence of this 
forced frugality, Instead of being^diminished, is fre- 
quently, perhaps, increased ^jy the tax. It is the 
sober and industrious poor who generally bring up 
the most numerous fainilfes, and who principally 
supply the demand for useful labour. AH tlie poor 
indeed are not sober and industrious, and the disso- 
lute and disorderly might continue to indulge them- 
selves in the use of such commodities after this rise 
of price in the same maifiier as before; without re- 
garding the distress which this indulgence might 
bring upon their families. Such disorderly persons, 
however, seldom rear up numerous families ; their 
children generally perishing fn^i neglect, misma- 
nagement, and the scantiness or unwholesomeness 
of their food. If by the strength of their constitu- 
tion they survive the hardships to which the bad 
conduct of their parents exposes them ; yet the ex- 
ample of that bad cc^duct commonly corrupts their 
morals; so that, instead of being useful to society 
by their industry, they become public nuisances by 
their vices and disorders. Though the advanced 
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price of the luxuries pf the poor, therefore, might 
inchiase somewhat the distress of such disorderly 
families, and thereby diminish somewhat their abi- 
lity to bring up children; it would not probably 
diminish much the useful population of the country. 

Any rise in the average ])rice ol‘ necessaries, un- 
less it IS compensated by a proportionable lise in the 
Wages of laboiif, must necessarily diminish more or 
less the ‘ability of the poor to biing up numerous 
fanfilies, and consequently to sup])ly the demand 
for useful labour ; fi^hatever may be the state of that 
demand, whether increasing, stationary, or declining; 
or such as requires an increasing, stationary, or de- 
clining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raise 
the price of any other commodities except that of 
the commodities taxed. Taxes upon necessaries, by 
raising the wages of labour, necessarily tend to raise 
the price of all manufactures, and consequently to 
diminisfi the extent of their sale and consumption. 
Taxes upon luxuries afa finally paid by the consumers 
of the commodities taxed, without any retribution. 
They fall indUFereii^ly Upon every species of revenue, 
the wages of labour, the profits of stock, and the 
rent of land. Taxes upon necessaries, so far as 
they afihet the labouring poor, are finally paid, partly 
by landlords in the diminished rent of their lands, 
and partly |iy rich consumers, evhet^f landlords or 
others, advanced price of manufactured goods ; 

and alwa^^ with a considerable overcharge. The 
advanced price of such manufactures as are real 
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necessaries qf life, and are destined for the consump - 
tion of the poor, of coarse woollens, for exam^/lc, 
must be compensated to tjiie poor by a farther ad- 
vancement of their wag-es. The middling- and su- 
perior ranks of people, if they understood their own 
interest, ought always to oppose all taxes upon the 
necessaries of life, as well as all direct taxes upon 
the wages of labour. The final payment of both 
one and the other falls altogether ifpon themselves, 
and always with a considei^a]>le overcharge. They 
fall heaviest upoit the landlords, twho always pay in 
a double capacity ; in that of landlords, by the re- 
duction of their rent; and in that of rich consumers, 
by the increase of their e.^icnse. The observation 
of Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in 
the price of certain* goods, sometimes repeated and 
accumulated four or five times, is perfectly just with 
regard to taxes upon the necessiiries of life. In the 
price of leather, for «xairfj)le,‘‘yhu must pay, not only 
for the tax upon the leather of your ow^ slides, but 
for a part of that upon those of the shoemaker and 
the tanner. You must pay too ibr the tax upon 
the salt, upon the soap, and tipo^j the candles wtiich 
those workmen consume while employed in your 
service, and for the tax upon the leather, which the 
salt-maker, the soap-maker, and the candle-maker 
consume while employed in their service. 

In Great JBri^^in^ the principal taxes upon the 
necessaries of life' are those upon the fotir commo- 
dities just now mentioned, salt, leather, soap, and 
candies. 
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Salt is a very ancient and a very universal sul)ject 
of taxation. Tt was taxed among* the Romans, and 
it is so at present in, I believe, every part of Europr. 
The quantity aiiniuilly consumed by any indhidual 
is so small, and may be purchased so gradually, that 
nobody, it seems to have been thought, could feel 
very sensibly even a pretty heavy tax upon it. it is 
in England ta^ed at three shillings and fourpence 
a busheh; about three times the original price of 
the#* commodity, lii some other countries the tax 
is still higher. Leather is a real ♦aecessary of life. 
The use of linen renders soap such. In countries 
where the winter nights are long, candles are a 
necessary instrument oE trade. Leather and soap 
are in Great Britain taxed at three-halfpence a 
pound ; candles at a penny ; taxes which, upon the 
original price of leather, may amount to about eight 
or ten per cent.; upon that of soap to about twenty 
or five-and-twenty |^r c^ut. ; and upon that of 
candles'to aJ)out fourteen or fifteen per cent.; taxes 
which, though lighter than that upon salt, are still 
very heavy. As all thosa four commodities are real 
necessaries of life, jfuch heavy taxes upon them must 
increase somewhat the expense of the sober and in- 
dustrious poor, and must consequently raise more 
or less the wages ol’ their labour. 

In a country where the winters are so cold as in 
Great Britain, fuel is, during t^l^^eason, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a necessary of life, not 
only for the purpose of dressing victuals, but for the 
comfortable subsistence of many dilferent sorts of 
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worknion who work within doors ; and coals are (he 
cheapest of all fuel. The price of fuel has .so><fm- 
]a)r(aiit an influence upon that of labour, that ah 
over Great Britain manufactures have confined 
themselves ])rincipally to the coal counties ; other 
parts of the country, on account of the high price ol 
this necessary aiticle, not being able to work so 
cheap. In some manufactures, besides, coal is a 
necessary instrument of trade; as in those 'of glass, 
iron, and all other metals. If a bounty could^ in 
any case be reasoViable, it might <\)erhaps be so upon 
the transportation of coals frgm those parts of the 
country in which they abound, to those in which 
they are wanted. But the* legislature, instead of a 
bounty, has imposed a tax of three shillings and 
three-pence a ton upon coal carried coastways ; 
which upon most sorts of coal is more than sixty 
per cent, of the original jrice at the coal-])it. Coals 
carried either by land or by inland navigation pay 
no duty. Where they are naturally cheap, they are 
consumed duty free; where th^y jare naturally dear, 
they are loaded with a heavy duty. 

Such taxes, though they raise fie price of subsist- 
ence, and consequently the wages of labour, yet 
they afford a considerable revenue to government, 
which it might not be easy to find in any other way. 
There may, tluj»*efore,be good reasons for continuing 
them. The iipon the exportation of corn, 

so far as it tends in the actual state of tillage to 
raise the price of that necessaiy article, produces 
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all the like bad cflects„;' and instead of afford inp; any 
re\lL;iue, frequently occasions a very i^reat expense 
to govern rnent. The high duties upon the in^^porta- 
tion of foreign corn, which in years of moderate 
plenty amount to a prohibition ; and the absolute 
proliibition of the importation either of live cattle 
or of salt provisions, which takes ])lace in the ordi- 
nary state of the law, and which, on account of the 
scarcity,' is at present suspended for a limited time 
with regard to' Ireland and the British plantations, 
have all had the bad effects of tax(?s upon the neces- 
saries of life, and produce no revenue to government. 
Nothing seems necessary for the repeal of such 
regulations, but to convince the public of the futility 
of that system in consequence of which they have 
been established. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life arc much higher 
in many other countries than in Great Britain. 
Duties upon flour and rAhal when ground at the 
mill, add upon bread when baked at the oven, take 
place in many countries. Jn Holland the money 
price of the bread, consumed in towns is supposed 
to be doubled bf^ij^eahs of such taxes. In lieu of 
a part of them, the people who live in the country 
pay every year so much a head, according to the 
sort of bread they are supposed to consume. Those 
who consume wheaten bread, pay three guilders fif- 
teen stivers; about six shillings and iiinepence half- 
penny. These, and some other taxes of the same 
kind, by raising the price of labour, are said to have 
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mined the gTeater part of the inanuhictures of Hol- 
land^. Si.nilar taxes, though not quite so li^iavy, 
take place in the Milanese, in the states of Genoa, 
in the duchy of Modena, in the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Giiastalla, and in the ecclesiastical 
state, A Freficht author *of some note has pro- 
posed to reform the finances of his country, by sub- 
htiluiiug in the room of the greateji part of other 
taxes, this most ruinous of all tgxes. • There is 
nothing’ so absurd, says CiCero, which has not some- 
times been asserSed by some philosophers. 

Taxes upon butchers’ meat^are still more common 
than those upon bread. It may indeed be doubted 
whether butchers’ meat is tinywhere a necessary of 
life. Grain and other vegetables, with the help of 
milk, cheese, and butter, or oil, where butter is not 
to be had, it is known from experience, can, without 
any butchers’ meat, afford the most plentiful, the 
most wholesome, the mdit nourishing, and the most 
invigorating diet. Decency nowhere requfres that 
any man should eat butchers’ meat, as it in most 
places recpiires that he should wear a linen shirt or 
a pair of leather shoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether necessaries or 
luxuries, may be taxed in two different ways. The 
consumer may either pay an annual sum on account 
of his using or consuming goods of a certain kind ; 
or the goods m^y^be^axed while they remain in the 
hands of the dealer, and before they are delivered 

* Memoiies conceinant le$ Droits, &c., p. 210, 211. — A. 
f Le Refonnatttur. — A, 
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to the consumer. The consumable ^oods which 
last H* considerable time before they are consumed 
altogether, are most properly taxed in the one way. 
Those of which the consumption is either immediate 
or more speedy, in the other. The coach-tax and 
plate-tax are examples of the former *method of im- 
posing : the greater part of the other duties of ex- 
cise and customs, of the latter. 

A coach may, with g’ood management, last ten or 
twefve years. It might be taxed, once for all, be- 
fore it comes out of^tbe hands of Ihe coachmaker. 
Btit it is certainly mpre convenient for the buyer 
to pay four pounds a year for the privilege of keep- 
ing a coach, than to payhll at once forty or forty- 
eight pounds additional price to the coachmaker; 
or a sum equivalent to what the tax is likely to cost 
him during the time he uses the same coach. A 
service of plate, in the same manner, may last more 
than a century. It is certainly easier for thfe con- 
sumer to pay five shillings a year for every hundred 
ounces of plate, near one per cent, of the value, than 
to redeem this annuity at five-and-twenty or 

thirty years’ pufclFase, which would enhance the 
price at least five-and-twenty or thirty per cent. The 
different taxes AVhich affect houses are certainly 
more conveniently paid by moderate annual pay- 
meiitB) than by a heavy tax of equal value upon the 
first building or sale of the hoyse. 

It tvas the well-known proposal of Sir Matthew 
Decker, that all commodities, even those of which 
the consumption is either immediate or very speedy, 
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sliould be taxed in this manner; the dealer advanc- 
ing nothing, but the consumer paying a certaj|i an- 
nual sum for the licence to consume certain goods. 
The object of his scheme was to promote all the 
different branches of foreign trade, particularly the 
carrying* trade, by taking away all duties upon im- 
portation and exportation, and tliereby enabling the 
merchant to employ his whole capital and credit 
in the purchase of goods and the* freight of ships, 
no part of either being diverted towards the advanc- 
ing of taxes. The project, hc^ever, of taxing*, in 
this manner, goods of immediate or speedy con- 
sumption, seems liable to tlie four following very 
important objections. Fis&t, the tax would be more 
unequal, or not so well proportioned to the expense 
and consumption of the different contributors, as iu 
the way in which it is commonly im])osed. The 
taxes upon ale, wine, and spirituous liquors, which 
are advanced by the danlcrs, are finally paid by the* 
different consumers exactly in proportion* to their 
respective consumption. But if the tax were to be 
paid by purchasing a licence to drink those liquors, 
the sober would, iii proportion ^t#his consumy>tion, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken con- 
sumer. A family which exercised great hospita- 
lity would be taxed much more lightly than one 
who entertained fewer guests. Secondly, this mode 
of taxation, by paying for an annual, half-yeaily, or 
quarlerly licence tcf consume certain goods, would 
dimmish very much one of the principal conveni- 
eucies of’ taxes upon goods of speedy consumption ; 
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the piece^meal payment. In the price of three- 
pence halfpenny, which is at present paid for a i)ot 
of porter, the different taxes upon malt, hops, and 
beer, together with the extraordinary profit which 
the brewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently spare those three half- 
pence, he buys* a pot of porter. If he cannot, he 
contents himself With a pint, and, as a penny saved 
is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his tem- 
perance. He pays #the tax piece* rheal, as he can 
afford to pay it, and when he can afford to pay it, 
and every act of payment is perfectly voluntary, 
and what he can avoid' if he chooses to do so. 
Thirdly, such taxes would operate less as sumptuary 
laws. When the licence was once purchased, whe- 
ther the.purchaser drunk much or drunk little, his 
^tax would be the same. Fourthly, if a workman 
were to pay all at once, by yearly, half-yeaHy, or 
quarterly* payments, a tax equal^to what he at pre- 
sent pays, with little ^oj no inconveniency, upon all 
the ditferent pots and pints of porter which he 
drinks in any suc*huperiod of time, the sum might 
freq^htly distress him very much. This mode of 
taxatoli . therefore, it seems evident, could never, 
without <tlie most grievous oppression, produce a 
reveum^ /nearly equal to what is derived from the 
presehfmode without any oppression. In several 
countries, however, commodities of an immediate 
or very speedy consumption are taxed in this man- 
ner. In Holland, people pay so much a head for a 
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license to drink te^u I have already mentioned a 
tnv upon bread, which, so far as it is consuine/1 in 
farm-houses and country villages, is there levied in 
the same manner. 

The duties of excise are imposed chietly upon 
goods of' home produce desthied for home consump- 
tion. They are imposed only upon a few sorts of 
goods of the most general use. T^iere can never 
be any doubt either concerning tho^ goods jwhich arc 
subject to those duties, or •concerning the parti^ilar 
duty which eacAi species of ^oods is subject to. 
’'J hey fall almost altogether upon what 1 call luxu- 
ries, excepting always the tour duties abovemen- 
tioued, upon salt, soap, leather, candles, and, per- 
haps, that upon green f ass. 

The duties of customs aie much more ancient 
than those of excise. They seem to have been 
called customs, as denoting customary payments 
which had been in ute Irom time immemorial. 
They appear to have been originally consulered as 
taxes upon the profits of merchants. During the 
barbarous times of feudal anarchy, uierchants, like 
all the other inhabitants of btar^lis, were considered 
as little better than emancipated bondmen, %hose 
persons were despised, and whose gains were enVied. 
The great nobility, who had consented that the king 
should tallage the profits of their own tenants, were 
not unwilling that he should tallage likewise those 
ot an order of men whom it was much less their in- 
terest to protect. In those ignorant times, it was 
not understood, that the profits of merchants are a 
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subject not taxable directly; or that the final pa)- 
mentyof all such taxes must fall, with a considerable 
over-charo;e, upon the consumers. 

The ^ains of alien merchants were looked upon 
more unfavourably than those of English merchants. 
It was natural, iherefofe, that those of the former 
shoiild be taxed more heavily than those of the lat- 
ter. This distiv^ction between the duties upon aliens 
and those*' upon English merchants, which was be- 
gun «»frotn ignorance, has ‘■been continued from the 
spirit of monopoly, or in order to give our own mer- 
chants an advantage both in the home and in the 
foreign market. 

With this distinction tht ancient duties of customs 
were imposed equally upon •< 11 sorts of goods, neces- 
saries as well as luxuries, goods exported as well as 
goods imported. Why should the dealers in one 
sort ofigoods, it seems to have been thoughi,^ be 
more favoured than those in Another ? or why should 
the rnerdhant exporter be more favoured than the 
merchant importer ? 

The ancient custorps were divided into three 
branches. The first^j and perhaps the most ancient 
of 4ll. those duties, )vas that upon wool and leather. 
It seems to have be|n chiefly or altogether an ex- 
portation, duty. When the woollen manufacture 
came to be established in England, lest the king 
should lose any part of his cus^toms upon wool by 
the exportation of woollen cloths, a like duty was 
imposed upon them. The other two branches were, 
first, a duty upon wine, which, being imposed, at so 
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much a ton, was called a tonnage ; and, secondly, a 
duty upon all other g-oods, which, being imposed at 
so much a pound of their supposed value, was 
called a poundage. In the forty- seventh year of 
Edward J II. a duty of sixpence in the ))ound was im- 
posed upon all goods exporfed and imported, except 
wools, wool-fells, leather, and wines, which were 
subject to particular duties. In th« fourteenth of 
Richard II. this duty was raised fo one shilling in 
the pound ; but three years afterwards, it was again 
reduced to sixpence. It was raised to eight-pence 
in the second year of Henry JV.; and in the fourth 
of the same prince, to one shilling. From this time 
to the ninth year of WiIliaKi III. this duty continued 
at one shilling in the ])ound. The duties of tonnage 
and poundage were generally granted to the king by 
one and the same act of parliament, and were called 
the Subsidy of Tonnage and Poundage. The sub- 
sidy of poundage having continued for so long a 
time at one shilling in the pound, or at* five per 
cent . ; a subsidy came, in the language of the cus- 
toms, to denote a general duty of this kind of five 
per cent. This subsidy, whicl^ is now called the 
Old Subsidy, still continues to be levied according 
to the book of rates established in the twelfth of 
Charles II. The method of ascertaining, by a hook 
of rates, the value of goods subject to this duty, is 
said to be older thau^the time of J ames I. The new 
subsidy imposed by the ninth and tenth of Wil- 
liam HI., was an additional five per cent, upon the 
greater part of goods. The one- third and the two- 
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third ^ub^dy made up between them anolhei five 
per cepi* of which they were proportionable parts 

The subsidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods ; and that of 1759, a 
fifth upon bome particular sorts of goods. Besides 
those five subsidies, a gVeat variety of other dutie > 
have occasionally been imposed upon particular sorts 
of goods, in or(|er sometimes to relieve the evigeii- 
cjes of thci state, and sometimes to regulate the trade 
of tbje country, according to the principles of tlie 
inercantde system. 

That system has come gradually more and more 
into fashion. The old subsidy was imposed indif- 
ferently upon exportation us well as importation. 
The four subseejuent ftubsidies, as well as the other 
duties which have since been occasionally imposed 
upon particular sorts of goods, have, with a few ex- 
ceptiongi* been laid altogether upomimportatiou. The 
greater part of the ancient^* duties which bad been 
im])osed upon the ex])ortation goods of iKHtic 

produce and manufacture, have’^Uilher been iiight- 
eued or taken away altogether. Jn most cases they 
have been taken away. Bounties have even been 
given Upon the eji^portation of ’some of them. Draw- 
backs tUo, sornetipfil^ of the whole, and, in most 
ca^es^pf a part of the duties 'which are paid upon 
the importation of foreign goods, have been granted 
upon their exportation. Only half the duties im- 
jiosed by the old subsidy upon importation, are 
drawn back ujmii exportation : but the whole of' 
those imposed by the latter subsidies and other ini- 
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posts are, upon the greater part of the goods, drawn 
back in the same manner. Thi.s growing favour of 
exportation, and discouragement of importation, 
have suffered only a few exceptions, which chiedy 
concern the materials of some manufactures. Tliese, 
our merchants and manufacrurers are willing should 
come as cheap as possible to themselves, and as 
dear as possible to their rivals and competitors in 
other countries. Foreign material are, apoir this 
account, sometimes allowed to be imported duty 
free ; Spanish W(5oI, for example, flax and raw linen 
yarn. The exportation of the ^materials of home pro- 
duce, and of those which are the particular produce 
of our colonies, has sometcmes been prohibited, and 
sometimes subjected to higher duties. The exporta- 
tion of English wobl has been prohibited. That of 
beaver skins, of beaver wool, and of gunx Senega, 
has been subjected to higher duties ; Great Britain, 
hy the conquest of Candela and Senegal, having got 
almost the monopoly of those commodities. • 

That the merc^intile system has not been very 
favourable to the revenue of fhe great body of the 
])eopIe, to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the country, I have endeavoured to show in 
the fourth book of this Inqui|'y. It seems not to 
have been more fafdtirable to the revenue of the 
sovereign ; so far. at least as that revenue depends 
upon the duties of customs. 

In consequence of that system, the importation 
of several sorts of goods has been prohibited alto- 
gether. This prohibition has in some cases eu- 
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tirely prevented, and in others has very much di- 
minished the importation of those commodities, by 
redufing the importers to the necessity of smug- 
gling. It has entirely prevented the importation 
of foreign woollens; and it has very much dimi- 
nished that of foreign .silks and vchets. In both 
cases it has entirely annihilated the revenue of cus- 
toms which might have been levied upon such im- 
portation, 

T;tie high duties which have been imposed upon 
the importation of ^many different # sorts of foreign 
goods, in order to discourage their consumption in 
Great Britain, in many cases served only to en- 
courvige smuggling, and ii? all cases have ipeduced the 
revenue of the customs below what more moderate 
duties would have afforded. The saying of Dr Swift, 
that in the arithmetic of the customs two and two, 
iaste,ad pf making four, make sometimes only one, 
hold^ perfectly true with regard to such heavy du- 
ties, which never could have been impose^ had not 
the mercantile system taught us, in many tiases, to 
employ taxation as an instrument, not of revenue, 
hut ofriponopoly. 

Tip||)ounUes vfhich are sometimes given upon 
tlm^^i*tation of ’^ptne produce and manufactures, 
anp tj|e drawbacks which arp |aid upon the re-ex- 
portatijpn of the greater part i>f ibreign goods, have 
given occasion to many frauds, and to a S}3ecies ot 
smuggling more destructive ol the public revenue 
tlian any other. In order to obtain the bounty or 
drawback, the goods, it is well known, are some- 
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times shipped and sent to sea; but soon afterwards 
elandostinely relanded in some other part of the 
country. The defalcation of the revenue of customs 
occasioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a 
i;reat part are obtained fraud ulentJy, is very "‘rcat. 
^riie jrross produce of the customs in the year which 
ended on the hth of Januar}, 1755, amounted to 
5,068,000/. The bounties which nPere paid out of 
this revenue, though in tliat year there was no 
bounty upon corn, amounted to 167,800/. •The 
drawbacks whicfi were paid upon debentures and 
certificates, to 2,156,800/. • Bounties and draw- 
backs together, amounted to 2,324,600/. In con- 
sequence of these deduct'olis the revenue of the cus- 
toms amounted only to 2,743,400/.: from which 
deducting 287,900/. for the expense of management 
in salaried and other incidents, the net revenue of 
the customs for that year comes out to be 2,455^^00/. 
The expense of mahagement amounts in this man- 
ner to between five and six per cent upon the gross 
revenue of the etistoms, and to something more 
than ten per cent, upon what remains of that re- 
venue, after deducting what is paid away ill boun- 
ties and drawbacks. 

Heavy duties Ijemg imposed 4 npon alrdfSft'mll 
goods imported, merchant importers shjuggle 
as much, and make entPy of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make en- 
try of more than they export; sometimes out of 
vanity, and to pass for great dealers in goods which 
pay no duty ; and sometimes to gain a bounty or a 
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drawback/ Oar exports, in conseqoeace of these dif- 
fered^ frands, appear upon the eastom house books 
greatly t© overbalance otir imports; to the un- 
speakable comfort of those politicians who measure 
the national prosjjerity by what they call the ba- 
lance of trade, 

All goods imported, unless particularly exempted, 
and such exemptions are not very numerous, are 
liable to some ddties of customs. If apy goods are 
imported not mentioned* in the book of rates, they 
are taxed at 4^. for every "twenty shillings 

value, according to the oath of the importer, that is, 
nearly at five subsidies, or five poundage duties. 
The book of rates is ex|fpmely comprehensive, and 
enumerates a great variety of articles, many of them 
used, and therefore not well known. It is 
account frequently uncertain under what 
artij^|a||^1irticular sort of goods pught lO be classed, 
and oliifcquently what dut^'fliey Phght to pey^ 
Mistakes with regard to this the 

cuftomhouse officer, and frequfatty PceaskjJa much 
lro*|ble, expense, and vexation to the importer. In 
pdlSi'^ of perspicuity, precision, and distinctness, 
tkei’efore, the duties ^bf customs are much inferior 
to those of exci^i* 

Prder that greater part the members of 
any stKiiety shpulb contribntg, to the public revenue 
in proportion to their respective expense, it does 
not seem necessary that every single article of that 
expense should be taxed. The revenue, which is 
levied by the duties of excise, is supposed to fall as 
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equally upon the contributors as that which is le- 
vied by the duties of customs ; and the duties of ex- 
cise are imposed upon a few articles only of the 
most g-eneral use and consumption. It has been 
the opinion of many people, that by proper inanac^e- 
nient, the duties of customs fnig-ht likewise, without 
any loss to the public revenue, and with g*reat ad- 
vantage to foreign trade, be confined a few articles 
only. 

The foreign articles, of the most general ust»and 
consumption in threat Britain, •seem at present to 
consist chiefly in foreign wjnes and brandies ; in 
some of the productions of America and the West 
Indies, sugar, rum, tobacoif, cocoa-nuts, &c., and in 
some of those of the East Indies, tea, coffee, chinas 
ware, spicenes of all kiuds, several sorts of pifeecH 
goods, Ac. These different articles afford, ji^ybaps* 
at present, the greater part of the revenu 4 "#I^i<?h is 
drawn from the duties of customs. The tax^Vhich 
at present subsist upon foreign manufactures, if 50U 
except those upon the few contained in the forego- 
ing enumeration, have the greater part of* them 
been imposed for the purpose, not of revenue, iJH^of 
monopoly, or to give our own merchants an advan- 
tage in the home market, removing all pl^hi- 
bitions, and by shj^eoting all foreign manufactures 
to such moderate taxes, as it was fopnd from expe- 
rieiice afforded upon each article the greatest re- 
venue to the public, our own workmen might still 
have a considerable advantage in the home market, 
and many articles, some of which at present afford 
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no reveofii^ to government, and others a \ evy incou- 
sider^ible one, might aiford a very great one. 

High taxes, sometimes by dirrtmisliiiig the con- 
sumption of the taxed commodities, and sometimes 
by encouraging smuggling, frequently afford a 
i- mailer re\enue to government than what might be 
drawn from more moderate taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the efl*ect of 
the dimifiution bf consumption, there can be but 
one‘»remedy, and that is {he lowering of the tax. 

W^hen the diminution of the re>^enue is the effect 
of the encouragement given to smuggling, it may 
perhaps be remedied in two Ways; either by dimi- 
nishing the temptation tB smuggle, or by increasiiig* 
the difficulty of smuggling. The temptation to 
smuggle can be diminis)^|j[ only by tiwfc. lowering of 
the tax; and the diiSh^lty of smuggling can be in- 
creased only by establishing that systfem of adminis- 
tration which is most propel* for preventing it. 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe', Expe- 
rience, obstruct and embarrass jthe o|3N&ratlbhfe of the 
smtUggler much more effectUE^ily than those of the 
customs. By introducing into the customs a system 
of administration as similar to that of the excise as 
the nature of the difi^V^nt duties will admit, the dif- 
ficulty of smuggling blight be very much increased. 
This alteraticm, it has been supposed by many 
people, might very easily be brought about. 

The importer of commo.dities liable to any duties 
of customs, it has been said, might at his option 
be allowed either to carry them to his own private 
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warehouse, or to lodge them in a warehouse pro- 
vided either at his own expense or at that pf the 
public, but under the key of the customhouse officer, 
and never to be opened but in his presence. If the 
merchant carried them to his own private warehouse, 
the duties to be immediatefy paid, a)^d never after- 
wards to be drawn back ; ancl that warehouse to be 
at all timeSi subject to the visit and examination ol‘ 
the customhouse officer, in order !o asceftain how 
far the quantity contained* in it corresponded "^vith 
that for which the duty had begin paid. If he car- 
ried them to the public wa|ehouse, no duty to be 
paid till they were taken out for home consump- 
tion. If taken out for exportation, to be duty-free ; 
proper security being always i^iven that they should 
be so exported. ‘The dealers in those particular 
commodities, cither by wholesale or retail, to be at 
all tjimes subject to the visit and examination of the 
custornhouse ofeer ; aiM to be obliged to justify by 
proper cerVtftctttes the payment of the duty hpon the 
whole qu^tity . contained in their shops or ware^ 
houses. What are called the excise*duties upon 
rum imported are at present levied in this manner, 
and the same system of administration mighlpet- 
haps be extended to all duties Upon goods imported ; 
provided always, that those dtities were, like the 
duties of excise, boUhned to a few sorts of goods of 
the most general use and consumpiion. If they 
were extended to almost all sorts of goods, as at 
present, public warehouses of sufficient extent could 
not easily be provided, and goods of a very delicate 
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nature, pr of which the preservation required much 
care attention, could not safely be trusted by 
the merchant in any \varehouse but his own. 

If by such a system of administration smuggling-, 
to any considerable extent, could be prevented even 
under pretty high duties; and if every duty was oc- 
casionally either heightened or lowered according 
as it was mo&t likely, either the one Way or the 
other, to ‘afford the greatest revenue tp the state; 
taxarioii being always employed as an instrument 
of revenue and nevet* of monopoly it seems not im- 
probable that a reveppe, at least equal to the pre- 
sent net ,revemie of the customs, might be drawn 
from duties upon the importation of only a few sorts 
of goods of the most general use and consumption ; 
and that the duties of customs might thus be brought 
to the same degree of kiinplicity, certainty, and pre- 
cision, a« those of excise. What the revenue at pre- 
sent loses, by drawbacks ujibn the re-exportation of* 
foreign goods which are afteryrard^ ^ and 

consumed at home, would uhder this syatfem be 
altogether. If to. this saving, which would 
alone be very considerable, were added the aboli- 
tion of all bounties U|ipu the,e;xportation of home- 
produce, in all, eases which tbose bounties were 
not in reality drawbaclcs of soma; duties of excise 
which had before been it cannot well be 

doubted but that the neat revbniie of customs might, 
after an alteration of this kind, be fully equal to 
what it had ever been before. 

If by such a change of system the public revenue 
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suiferecl no loss, the trade and manufaetures of the 
country would certainly ^ain a very considetaMe ad- 
\antag'e. The trade in the commodities not ta\ed, 
b> tar the greatest number, would be perfectly free, 
;md rni^ht be carried on to and from^ all parts of 
I tie world with every possible advantage. Arnoni*' 
those commodities would be comprehended all the 
necessaries of life, and all the materisils of manufac- 
ture. So far as the free importatfon of tAie neces- 
‘^aries of life reduced thei!* average money pri^ in 
the home market*, it would reduce the money pi ice of 
labour, but without reducing;^in any respect its real 
lecompense. The value of money is in proportion 
to tile quantity of the notessaries of life which it 
will purchase. That of the necessaries of life is 
altogether ipdepeudent of the quantity of money 
whitsfe can be had for them. The reduction in the 
money price of labour would necessarily be attended 
with a proportionable orfb in that of all home-man u- 
factut?e^» would thereby gain some advan- 

tage laJi foreign markets. The price of ^J|QW 
manufactures woulii be reduced in a still gi?e«tler 
pro|K)rtion by the free importation of the raw ma- 
terials. If raw sil^ imported front China 

and Hindostan dutt*free, the eilk ^manufactures in 
England could greatly u|oglerifell those of both France 
and Italy, There ^wouMkhe no occasion to prohibit 
the importation of ^jpredgn silks and velvets. The 
cheapness of their goods would secure to our own 
workmen, not only the possession oi the home, but 
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a very |^eat cotninaud of fore^n market. Even 
the tirade in the commodities taxed would be car- 
ried on with much more advantage than at present. 
If those commodities were delivered out of the pub- 
lic warehouse for foreign exportation, being m this 
case exempted from all taxes, the trade in them 
would be perfectly free. The carrying Wade in all 
sorts of goods “would under this s} stem enjoy every 
possible advantage. If those commodities were de- 
livertid out for home-consumption, the importer not 
being obliged to adfance the tax till he had an op- 
portunity of selling hr&‘*^ods, either to some dealer, 
or to some consumer^i^ could always afford to sell 
them cheaper than h6 had been obliged to ad- 
vance it at the moment of importation. Under the 
same taxes, the foreign trade of consumption, even 
in the taxed commodities, might in this manner be 
carried on with much more advarttagfe than it can at 
present. ^ 

It was the object of the famous scheme of 

Sir Robert Walpole to establish, vwith regard to 
wine und tobacco, a system not ♦very Unlike that 
which is here proposed. But though the bill which 
was theh brought' into J^rliamept, comprehended 
those two comipnditiea ; it wa^ generally sup- 
posed to be meant as hn iutroduciiou to a more ex- 
tensive schema of the same 'Faction combined 
with the interest of smuggling/merchants, raised so 
violent, though so unjust, a clamour against that bill, 
that the minister thought proper to drop itf and 
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from a dread of exciting a clamour of th^ same 
kind, none of his successors have dared to resume 
the project. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported for 
home-consumption, though they sometimes fall upon 
the poor, fall principally upon people of middling or 
more than middling foriune. Such are* for ex- 
ample, the duties upon foreign wiiiee, upon coffee, 
chocolate, tea, sugar, &c. 

The duties upon the clieaper luxuries of hc^e- 
produce destinecf for home-consiumption, fall pretty 
equally upon people of all r^^nks in proportion to 
their respective expense. The poor pay the duties 
upon malt, hops, beer, ancF ale, upon their own con- 
sumption ; the rich, upon both their own consump- 
tion and that of their servants. 

The whole consumption of the inferior ranks of 
people^ or of those below the middling rank, it must 
be observed, is in every country much greater, not 
only ih quantity, but in value, than thaf of the 
middling, and of those above the middling rank* 
The whole expense of the inferior is much greater 
than that of the superior ranks* In the first place* 
almost the whole capital of every country^ is annu- 
ally distributed among thedhierior r^hks of people, 
as the wages of productive labour. Secondly, a 
great part of the revenue arising from both the 
rent of land and th^ profits of stock, is annually 
distributed among the same rank, in the wages and 
maintenance of menial servants, and other unpro- 
ductive labourers. Thirdly, some part of the pro^ 
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of belongs to the same rank, af a revenue 
froiTKthe employment of their small capitals. 
The alnount of the profits annually made by small 
shopkeepers, tra 4 ©|*neri 5 and retailers of all kinds, 
is everywhere very considerable, and makes a very 
considerable portion of the aimual produce. Foiirthl y 
and lastjy? feome part even of the lent ol laud be- 
longs to the Sdn^e rank ; a consideiahle part to those 
who are sf>mewhj.t below the middling rahk, and a 
smaV pfidrt even to the ‘lowest rank ; common la- 
bourers sometimes jpssessmg in property an acre or 
two of land- Though the expense ot those inferior 
lan^ji^ of people, therefore, taking them nubviduall}, 
is very smalb the wh^le mass of it, taking them 
collectively, amounts always to by much the largest 
portion of the whole ej^pense ot the sopfty; wliat 
remains, of the annual produce of the land la- 
bour of the country for the copsumption of the su- 
perior ranks, being always* much less, not or^jr in 
quantity ‘but in value. The tauces upon 
th^efore, which fall chiefly upon that of the supe- 
rior t$Si|iks of people, upon the atnaHoi* portion of 
the proefuce, p.re likely to Ibe much less pro- 

ductive than eit|ter tfe|se^ whio^i fall indifferently 
upon 5^ expense of a|| or even those which 

fall chiefly upon thgt of^th^ Inferior ranks; than 
either those.yyhich fall in4i|re|‘ehtl^ upon the whole 
annual produce* Of those whi^ fall chiefly upon the 
larger portion of it. The excise upon the materials 
and manufacture of home-made fermented and 
spirituous liquors is accordingly, of all the different 
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taxes upon expense, by far the most productive ; and 
this branch of the excise falls very much, perhaps 
principally, upon the expense of the common people. 
In the year whkh ended on the 5th of July, 1775, 
the gross produce of this branch of the excise 
amounted to 3,341,837/. 9^. §d. 

It must always be remembeied, however, that it is 
the luxurious, and not the necessary expense of the 
inferior ranks of people that ought *ever toHbe taxed. 
The final payment of any Tax uy)on their nec0s»%ary 
expense would fall altogether# upon tjlie superior 
ranks of people; upon the synaller portion of the 
annual produce, and not upon the greater. Such a 
tax must in all cases either Vaise the wages of labour, 
or lessen the demand for it. It could not raise the 
wages of labour without throwing the final payment 
of the tax upon the superior ranks of people. It 
could not lessen Ihe demand for labour, without les- 
sening the annual pro<flice of the land and labour 
of the eountry, the fund ujpon which all taxfes must 
be finally paid* , Whatever might be the state, to 
which a tax of this kind reduced the demaj^^ for 
labour, it must always raise yages higher than they 
otherwise would he ih that ^ate ; and the final pay- 
ment of this enhancement of Wages mhst in all eases 
fall upon the superior ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spirituous liquors 
distilled, not for sale^but for private use, are not in 
Great Britain liable to any duties of excise. This 
exemption, of which the object is to save private 
families from the odious visit and examination of 
the tax-gatherer, occasions the burden of those du- 
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ties to f^U frequewtly lighter upon the rich 

than iiJ(on the poor. It is not, indeed, very common 
to distil for private use, though it is done sometimes. 
But in the country, many middling and almost all 
rich and great families brew their own beer. Their 
strong beer, therefore, ‘costs them eight shillings a 
barrel less than it costs the common brewer, who 
must have his^ profit upon the tax, as well as upon 
all the other expense which he advances. Such 
faiTvUe^, therefore, must' drink their beer at least 
nine or ten shilliii,gs a barrel cheaper than any 
liquor of the same quality can be drunk by the 
common people, to whom it is everyy^here more 
convenient to buy their heer, by little and little, from 
the brewery or the alehouse. Malt, in the same 
manner, that is made for the use of a private family, 
is 11 Qt liable to the visit or examinatioii of the tax- 
gatherer; but in this case the family must com- 
pound at seven shillings ^d sixpence a head for 
the tax." Seven shillings and sixpence are* equal to 
the excise upon ten bushels of malt ; a quantity 
fully eqoafdo what all the different meihbers of any 
sober family, men> women, and children, are at an 
average likely ^tq consSume., But in rich and great 
families, where .country ‘.hospitality is much prac- 
tised, the malt hquots consumed by the members 
of the family make but a small part of the con- 
sumption of |he house. Either on account of this 
composition, however, or for otker reasons, it is not 
near so common to malt as to brew for private use. 
It is difficult to imagine any equitable reason why 
thoise who either brew or distil for private use> 
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sliould not be subject to a composition of the same 
kind. 

A greater revenue than what is at present drawn 
from all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, 
might be raised, it has freiiuently been said, by a 
much lig'hter tax upon malt; the 'opportunities of 
defrauding the revenue being; much greater in a 
biewery than in a malt-house; and those who brew 
for pri\ate use being exempted from all “duties or 
cornjiositioH for duties, which is not the case ’Uith 
those who malt for piivate use. 

Ill the porter lirewery of ♦London, a quarter of 
malt is commonly brewed into mOre than two bar- 
lels and a half, sometimes 'Into three barrels of por- 
ter. The ditferent taxes upon malt amopnt to six 
shillings a quarter; those upon strong beer and ale 
to eight shillings a barrel. In the porter brcwei 
therefore, the different taxes upon malt, beer, and 
ale, amount to be tween twenty-six and thirty shil- 
lings upon the produce of a quarter of malt, fii the 
country brewery for common country sale, a quarter 
of malt is seldom brewed into less than two bands 
of strong and one bafrel of small beer; frequently 
into two barrels ami a half of strong beer. The 
different taxes upon small feeer amount to one shil ^ 
ling and fourpence a barrel. In the country 
brewery, therefore, the different taxel jUpon malt, 
beer, and ale, seldon^ amount to less than twenty- 
three shillings and fourpence, frequently to twenty- 
six shillings, upon the produce of a quarter of malt. 
Taking the whole kingdom at an a\erage, therefore, 
the whole amount of the duties upon malt, beer, and 
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ale, cannot be estimated at less than twenty-four or 
twentv-five shillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. But by taking off* all the diffeient duties 
upon beer and ale, and by tripling the nuilt-tax, or 
by raising it from six to eighteen shillings u])on the 
quarter of malt, a greaYer revenue, it is said, might 
be raised by this single tax than what is at present 
drawn from all those heavier taxes. 
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But by tripling the malt-tax, or by raising 
it from six to eighteen shillings upon 
the quarter of malt, that single tax £. s. d. 

would produce .... 2,87b‘.b85 

A sum which exceeds the foregoing by 280,832 1 2jb 

Under the old malt-tax, iildeed, is comprehended 
a tax of four shillings upon fhe hogshead of cider, 
and another of tea shillings upon^ the barrel of 
mum. In 1774, the tax upon cidtsr produced only 
3083/. ids. 8c/. It probably fell somewhat shoijt of 
its usual amount* all the different taxes upon cider 
having, that year, produced less than ordinary. The 
tax upon mum, though mucfi heavier, is still less 
productive, on account of dhe smaller consumption 
of that liquor. But to baUnce whatever may be 
the ordinary amodnt of those two taxes; tliere is 
comprehended under what is called the country ex- 
cise, first the old excise of six shillings and eight- 
pence upon the hogsheail of cider ; secondly, a like 
tax of six shillings and eightpencc upon the hogs- 
head of verjuice ; thirdly, another of eight shillings 
and ninepence upon the hogshead of vinegar ; and, 
lastly, a fourth tax of elevenpence upon the gallon 
of mead or metheglin : the produce of those differ- 
ent taxes will probably much more than counter- 
balance that of the duties imposed, by what is called 
the annual malt-tax upon cider and mum. 

Malt is conia*iilnied not only in the brewery of beer 
and ale, but in the fnanufacture of low wines and 
spirits. If the malt-tax were to be raised to eigh- 
teen shillings upon the quarter, it might be neces- 
voi..|v. 2 F 
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sary to make some abatement in tlic difTerent ex- 
cises which arc imposed upon iViose particular sorts 
of low wines and spirits of which malt makes any 
part of the materials. In what are called malt 
spirits, it makes commonly but a third part of the 
materials ; the other two-tbirds being* cither raw 
barley, or one-third barley and one-third wheat. In 
the distillery of malt spirits, both the opportunity 
and the temptation to smuggle, are much greater 
than either in a brewery or in a malt-house; the 
opportunity, on account of the smaller bulk and 
greater value of the rominodity; and the tempta- 
tion,' on account of the superior height of the duties, 
which amount to 3.9. upon the gallon of 

spirits. By increasing the duties upon malt, and 
reducing those upon the distillery, both the oppor- 
tunities and the temptation to smuggle would l)e 
diminished, which might occasion a still further 
augmentation of revenue. 

It has for some time past been the policy of Great 
Britain to discourage the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, on ac^count of their supposed tendency to 
ruin the health and to corrupt the morals of the 
common people. According to this policy, the 
abatement of the taxe^ upon the distillery ought 

* Though the duties directly imposed upon proof spirits 
amount only to Gel. per gallon, these added to the duties 
upon the low wines, from which they' are distilled, amount to 
3.V. 10§d. Both low wines and proof spirits are, to prevent 
frauds, now rated according to what they gauge in the 
wash. — A. 
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not to be so great as to reduce, in any respect, the 
price of tho^e liquors. Spirifiious liquors wighL 
remain as dear as ever; while at the same time ihe 
wholesome and invigorating liquors of beer and ale 
might be considerably reduced in their price. The 
people might thus be in part relieved from one of 
the burdens of which they at present complain the 
most ; while at the same time the ^’evenue might 
be considerably augmented. 

The objections of Dr. Deiveiiant to this alteraition 
in the present system of excise* duties, seem to be 
without foundation. Those objections are, that the 
tax, instead of dividing itself as at present pretty 
equally upon the protit oh the maltster, upon that 
of the brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would, 
so far as it atfccted* ])rofit, jail altogether upon that 
of the maltster ; that the maltster could not so 
easily get back the amount of the tax in the ad- 
vanced price of his mal*, as the brewer and retailer 
in the advanced price of their liquor; and* that so 
heavy a tax upon malt might reiluce the rent and 
profit of barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any considerable time, 
the rate of prolit in any particular trade, which must 
always keep its level with other trades in the neigh- 
bourhood. The present duties upon malt, beer, 
and ale, do not affect the profits of the dealers in 
those commodities, who all get back the tax with 
an additional profit, ifi the enhanced price of their 
goods. A tax indeed may render the goods upon 

2 F 2 
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which it is imposed so dear as to diminish the con- 
sumption of them. But the consumption of malt 
is in malt liquors ; and a tax of eighteen shillings 
upon the quarter of malt could not well render those 
liquors dearer than the different taxes, amounting 
to twenty-four or twenty-five shillings, do at present. 
Those liquors, on the contrary, would probably be- 
come cheaper, land the consumption of them would 
be more likely id increase than to diminish. 

K is not very easy to understand why it should 
be more difficult foF the maltster fo get back eigh- 
teen shillings in the advanced price of his malt, than 
it is at present for the brewer to get back twenty- 
four or twenty-five, sometimes thirty shillings, in 
that of his liquor. The maltster, indeed, instead of 
a tax of six shillings, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen shillings upon every quarter of malt. 
But the brewer is at present obliged to advance a 
fax of twenty-four or twerfiy-five, sometimes thirty 
shilling.^ upon every quarter of malt which he brews. 
It could not be more inconvenient for the maltster 
to advance a lighter tax, than it is at present for 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The maltster 
doth not always keep in his granaries a stock of 
malt which it will require a longer time to dispose 
of, than the stock of beer and ale which the brewer 
frequently keeps in his cellars. The former, there- 
fore, may frequently get the returns of his money 
as soon as the latter. But whatever inconveniency 
might arise to the maltster from being obliged to 
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advance a heavier tax, it could easily be remedied 
by grantinfv him a few months lon{T^er credit than 
is at present commonly g'iven to the brewer. 

Nothing- could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley laud which did not reduce the demand for 
barley. But a change of system, which reduced 
the duties upon a quarter of nmlt brewed into beer 
and ale from twenty-four and twenty-five shillings 
to eighteen shillings, would be niort? likely to increase 
than diminish that demaifd. The rent and profit 
of barley land, besides, must always be nearly c(jual 
to those of other equally fertili* and equally well-cul- 
tivated land. Jf they wore less, some part of the 
barley land would soon be turned to some other 
])urpose ; and if they were greater, more land would 
soon be turned to the raising of barley. When the 
ordinary price of any particular produce of land is 
at what may be called a monopoly price, a tax upon 
it necessarily reduces tl:^ rent and profit of the land 
which grows it. A tax upon the produce V)f those 
precious vineyards, of which the wine falls so much 
short of the etfectual demand, that its price is al- 
ways above the natural proportion to that of the 
produce of other equally fertile and equally well- 
cultivated land, would necessarily reduce the rent 
and profit of those vineyards. The price of the 
wines being already the highest that could be got 
for the quantity commonly sent to market, it could 
not be raised higher without diminishing that quan- 
tity ; and the quantity could not be diminished 
without still greater loss, because the lands could 

2 ¥ 3 
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not be turned to any otlier equally valuable produce. 
The \vhole weight of the tax, therefore, would fall 
upon the rent and ])rofit ; properly upon the rent 
of the vineyard. When it has been proposed to lay 
any new tax upon su^ar, our sugar planters have 
frequently complained that the whole weight of such 
taxes fell, not upon the consumer, but upon the pro- 
ducer; they never having been able to raise the 
price of their sugar, after the tax, higher than it was 
before. The yjrice had, it seems, before the tax 
been a monopoly price ; and the argument adduced 
to show that sugar was an improper subject of tax- 
ation, demonstrated, perhaps, that it was a pro])er 
one ; the gains of mono'f)olists, whenever they can 
be come at, being certainly of all subjects the most 
proper. But the ordinary price of barley has never 
been a monopoly price ; and the rent and profit of 
barley land have never been above their natural 
proportion to those of oAier equally fertile and 
equally well-cultivated land. The different taxes 
which have been imposed upon malt, beer, and ale, 
have never lowered the price of barley ; have never 
reduced the rent and profit of barley land. The 
price of malt to the brewer has constantly risen in 
proportion to the taxes imposed upon it ; and those 
taxes, together with the different duties upon beer 
and ale, have constantly either raised the price, or, 
what comes to the same thing,^ reduced the quality 
of those commodities to the consumer. The final 
payment of those taxes has fallen constantly upon 
the consumer, and not upon the producer. 
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The only people likely to sufler by the chan 2 ;e of 
system here proposed, are those who brew for their 
own private use. But the exemption, which this 
superior rank of people at present enjoy, from very 
heavy taxes which are paid by the poor labourer and 
artiticer, is surely most unjust and unequal, and 
ought to be taken away, even though this change 
was never to take place. It has piiobably been the 
interest of this superior order of peopl5, however, 
which has hitherto preve'iited a changes of system 
that could not well fail both t# increase the revenue 
and to relieve the people. 

Besides such duties as those of customs and ex- 
cise above-mentioned, thc^e are several others which 
alFect the price of goods more unequally and more 
indirectly. Of this kind are the duties which in 
French are called Peages, which in old Saxon times 
were called the Duties of Passage, and which seem 
to have been originafly established for the same 
purpose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls *upon our 
canals and navigable rivers, for the maintenance of 
the road or of the navigation. Those duties, when 
applied to such purposes, are most properly imposed 
according to the bulk or weight of the goods. As 
they were originally local and provincial duties, ap- 
plicable to local and provincial purposes, the admi- 
nistration of them was in most cases intrusted to the 
particular town, parish, or lordship, in which they 
were levied ; such communities being in some way 
or other suppo.scd to be accountable for the applica- 
tion. The sovereign, who is altogether unaccount- 
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able, has in many countries assumed to himself the 
adinirjistration of those duties; and thoiigdi he has 
in most cases enhanced very much the duty, he has 
in many entirely neglected the application. If the 
turnpike tolls of Great Britain should ever become 
one of the resources of government, vve may learn, 
by the example of many other nations, what would 
probably be thcpconsequence. Such tolls no doubt 
are hnallypaid by the consumer; but the consumer 
is iiolj'taxed in proportion 'to his expense, when he 
])ays, not according h) the value, but according to 
the bulk or weight, of ^what he consumes. When 
such duties are imposed, not according to the bulk 
or weight, but according (k) the supposed value of 
the goods, they become properly a sort of inland 
customs or excises, which obstruct very much the 
most iuiportaiit of all branches of commerce, the 
interior commerce of the country. 

In some small states dutie,^ similar to those pas- 
sage duties are imposed upon goods carried across 
the territory, either by land or by water, from one 
foreign country to another. These are in some 
countries called transit-duties. Some of the little 
Italian states which are situated upon the Po, and 
the rivers which run into it, derive some revenue 
from duties of this kind, which are paid altogether 
by foreigners, and which, perhaps, are the only 
duties that one state can impose upon the subjects 
of another, without obstructing in any respect the 
industry or commerce of its own. The most impor- 
tant transit-duty in the world is that levied by th 
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kiiin;’ of Dcjiniark upon all merchant ships which 
pass through (lie Souiifl. 

Such taxes upon luxuries as the i^reater pav<^ of 
the duties of customs ami excise, though they all 
fall iiKliffereiitly upon every dilfcrent species of re- 
venue, and are paid finally* or without any retribu- 
tion, by whoever consumes the commodities upon 
whicli they are imposed, yet they dc^ not alw'ays fall 
equally or proportionally upon thd revenife of every 
individual. As every ma^’s humour reg'ulat^s the 
degree of his c1:)nsumption, e^ery man contributes 
rather according to his hurn^ur than in proportion 
to his revenue ; the profuse contribute more, the 
parsimonious less, than > their proper proportion. 
During the minority of a man of great fortune, he 
contributes commonly very little, by his consump- 
tion, towards the support of that state from whose 
protection he derives a great revenue. Those who 
live in another country contribute nothing by their 
consumption, towards the support of the gi^verriment 
of that country, in which is situated the source of 
their revenue. If in this latter country there should 
be no land-tax, nor any considerable duty upon the 
transference either of moveable or immoveable pro- 
perty, as is the case in Ireland, such absentees may 
derive a great revenue from the protection of a 
government to the support of which they do not 
contribute a single shilling. This inequality is 
likely to be greatest in a country of which the 
government is in some respects subordinate and 
dependent upon that of some other. The people 
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who possess the most extensive property in the de- 
pendent, will in this case generally choose to live 
in the ‘governing country. Ireland is precisely in 
this situation, and we cannot therefore wonder that 
the proposal of a tax upon absentees should be so 
very popular in that country. It might, perliaps, 
be a little difficult to ascertain either what sort, or 
what degree of^absence would subject a man to be 
taxed as au absentee, or at what precise time the 
tax sj^onld either begin oroend. If )ou except, how- 
ever, this very peculjar situation, any iuerpiality in 
the contribution of individuals, which can arise from 
such taxes, is much more than compensated by the 
very circumstance which occasions that inequality ; 
the circumstance that every man’s contribution is 
altogether voluntary ; it being altogether in his 
power either to consume or not to consume the 
copmodity taxed. Where such taxes, therefore, 
are properly assessed and upt n ])roper commodities, 
they are paid with less grumbling than any other. 
When they are advanced by the merchant or manu- 
facturer, the consumer, who finally ])ays them, soon 
comes to confound them with the price of the com- 
modities, and almost forgets that he paj^s any tax. 

Such taxes are or may be perfectly certain, or 
may be assessed so as to leave no doubt concerning 
either what ought to he paid, or when it ought to 
be paid; concerning either the quantity or the 
time of payment. Whatever uncertainty there may 
sometimes be, either in the duties of customs in 
Great Britain, or in other duties of the [same kind 
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in other coiiiitries, it cannot arise from ihe nature 
of those duties, but from the inaccurate or nuskd- 
ful manner in which the law that imposes them is 
expressed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and always 
may he, paid piece-meal, or in proportion as the con- 
tributors have occasion to purchase the goods upon 
which they are imposed. Tn the tm^e and mode of 
payment they are, or may be, of all taxes the most 
convenient. Upon the whole, such taxes, therefore, 
are, perhaps, as agreeable to tfte three first of the 
four general maxims conceitiing taxation, as any 
other. They offend in every respect against the 
fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring into 
the public treasury of the state, always take out or 
kee]) out of the pockets of the people more tlian 
almost any other taxes^ They seem to do this^n 
all the four different ways in wliich it is po^ssible to 
do it. 

First, the levying of such taxes, even when im- 
posed in the most judicious manner, requires a 
great number of customhouse and excise officers, 
whose salaries and penpiisites are a real tax upon 
the people, which brings nothing into the treasury 
of the state. This expense, however, it must be 
acknowledged, is more moderate in Great Britain 
than in most other j^ountries. In the year which 
ended on the 5th of July, 1775, the gross produce 
of the different duties, under the management of 
^the commissioners of excise in England, amounted 
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to 5,507,308/. 18s. S\d, which was levied at an ex- 
pense of little more than five and a half per cent. 
From this ^ross produce, however, there must be 
deducted what was paid away in bounties and drawj;;, 
backs u])on the exportation of exciseable goods, 
which will reduce the neat produce below five mil- 
lions^. The levying of the salt duty, and excise 
duty, but undec a different manaf^ement, is much 
more expensive. ’ The net revenue of the customs 
doeshiot amount to two "millions and a half, which 
is levied at an expense of more than ten per cent, 
in the salaries of officer’s, and other incidents. But 
the perquisites of customhouse officers are every- 
where much greater thdn their salaries; at some 
))orts more than double or triple those salaries. If 
the salaries of officers, and other incidents, there- 
fore, amount to more than ten ])er cent, upon the 
nit revenue of the customs ; the whole expense of 
levying that revenue may Umount, in salaries and 
perquisites together, to more than twenty or thirty 
per cent. The officers of cxci.se receive few or no 
perquisites: and the administration of that branch 
of the revenue being of more recent establishment, 
is in general less corrupted than that of the customs, 
info which length of time has introduced and au- 
thorised many abuses. By charging upon malt the 
whole revenue which is at present levied by the dif- 
ferent duties upon malt and malt liquors, a saving, 
it is supposed, of more than fifty thousand pounds 

* The net produce of that year, after deducting all ex- 
penses and allowances, amounted to 5 , 062 /. iy«. tir/.— A. ^ 
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might be made in the annual expense of the excise. 
]iy confining the duties of customs to a few sorts of 
goods, and by levying* those duties according to Ihe 
excise laws, a much greater saving might probably 
be made in the annual expense of the customs. 

Secondly, such taxes neciftssarily occasion some 
obstruction or discoflragenient to certain branches 
of industry. As they always raise tlje price of the 
commodity taxed, they so far disfouragtk its con- 
sumjhiou, and consequently*its production. If 4t is 
a commodity of home growth yr manufacture, less 
labour comes to be employed in raising and pro- 
ducing it. If it is a foreign commodity of which 
the tax increases in this mcjiiner the price, the com- 
modities of the same kind which are made at home 
may thereby, indeed, gain some advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantity of domestic 
industry may thereby be turned toward prepari^ 
them. But though thifp rise of price in a foreign 
commodity may encourage domestic industi«j^ in one 
particular branch, it necessarily discourages that in- 
dustry in almost every other. The dearer the 
Birmingham manufacturer buys bis foreign wine, 
the cheaper he necessarily sells that part of his 
hardware with which, or, what comes to the same 
thing, with the price of which he buys it. That 
part of his hardware, therefore, becomes of less 
value to him, and he has less encouragement to 
work at it. The dealer the consumers in one coun- 
try pay for the surplus produce of another, the 
cheaper they necessarily* sell that part of their own 
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surplus produce with which, or, what comes to the 
same thing', with the price of which they buy it. 
That ‘ part of their own surplus produce becomes 
of less value to them, and they have less encou- 
ragement to increase its quantity. All taxes upon 
consuiuable conimodities, therefore, tend to reduce 
the quantity of productive labour below what it 
otherwise would be, either in preparing* the com- 
modities taxed, if they are home commodities; or 
in })reparing those with which they are purchased, 
if they are foreign,, commodities. Such taxes too 
always alter, more or,, less, the natural direction of 
national industry, and turn it into a channel always 
(htferent from, and ganerally less advantageous 
than that in which it would have run of its own 
accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading such taxes by smug- 
ging gives frequent occasion to fori’citures and 
other penalties, which entkely ruin the smuggler ; 
a j)ersoii who, though no doubt highly blaraeable 
for violating the laws of his country, is frequently 
incapable of violating those of natural justice, and 
would have been, in every respect, an excellent citi- 
zen, liad not the laws of his country made that a 
crime which nature never meant to be so. In those 
corrupted governments where there is at least a 
general suspicion of much unnecessary expense, 
and great misapplication of the ymblic revenue, the 
laws which guard it are little lespected. Not many 
people are scrupulous about smuggling, when, with- 
out perjury, they can find any easy and safe oppor- 
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tunity of doing* so. To pretend to have any scruple 
about billing smuggled goods, though a manifest 
encouragement to the violation of the revenue la a s, 
and to the perjury which almost always attends it, 
would in most countries be regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, instead of gain- 
ing credit with anybody, ser\e only to expose the 
person who affects to practise them, t© the suspicion 
of being a greater knave than mc?st of tfis neigh- 
bours. By this indulgcncc*of the public, the sihug- 
gler is often encouraged to coiftinue a trade which 
he is thus taught to coiisidea* as in some measure 
innocent; and when the severity of the revenue 
laws is ready to fall upon him, he is frequently dis- 
posed to defend with violence, what he has been 
accustomed to regard as his just property. From 
being at first, perhaps, rather imprudent than cri- 
minal, he at last too often becomes one of the halr- 
diest and most determined violators of the laws of 
society. By the ruin of the smuggler, his capital, 
which had before been employed in maintaining 
productive labour, is absorbed either in the revenue 
of the state or in that of the revenue-officer, and is 
employed in maintaining unproductive, to the di- 
minution of the general capital of the society, and 
of the useful industry which it might otherwise have 
maintained. 

Fourthly, such taxes, by subjecting at least the 
dealers in the taxed commodities to the fiet[uent 
visits and odious examination of the tax-gatherers, 
expose them sometimes, no doubt, to some degree 
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of oppression, and always to much trouble and vex- 
ation ^ and ilioug'h vexation, as has already been 
said, is not strictly speakinj^ expense, it is certainly 
equivalent to the expense at which every man would 
be willing* to redeem himself from it. The laws of 
excise, though more elFectual for the purpose for 
which they were instituted, are, in this res])ect, more 
vexatious thar those of the customs. When a mer- 
chant ha?i im])or\ed goods subject to certain duties 
of Customs, when he Has paid those duties, and 
lodged the goods in his warehouse, he is not in 
most cases liable to j?ny further trouble or vexation 
fiom the customhouse ofheer. It is otherwise with 
goods subject to duties <Jf excise. The dealers have 
no respite from the continual visits and examination 
of the excise officers. The duties of excise are, upon 
this account, more unpopular than those of the cus- 
toms; and so are the officers who levy them. Those 
officers, it is pretended, though in general, perhaps, 
they do' their duty fully as well as those of the cus- 
toms ; yet, as that duty obliges them to be fre- 
quently very troublesome to some of their neigh- 
bours, commonly contract a certain hardness of cha- 
racter which the others frequently have not. This 
observation, however, may very probably be the 
mere suggestion of fraudulent dealers, whose smug- 
gling is either prevented or detected by their dili- 
gence. 

^ ^ 

The inconveniencies, however, which are, perhaps, 

in some degree inseparable from taxes upon con- 
sumable commodities, fall as light upon the people of 
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Great Britain as upon those of any other country of 
which the ir-overnment is nearly as expensive. Our 
state is not perfect, and niig-ht be mended ; })ut 
it is as «‘ood t)r better than that of most of our 
neighbours. 

Jn consequence of the notion that duties upon 
consumable ^oods were taxes upon the profits of 
merchants, those duties have, in some countries, 
been repeated upon every uccessive gale of the 
ooods. If the profits of* the merchant impqf ter or 
merchant manufacturer were hixed, equality seemed 
to recpiire that those of all the middle buyers, who 
intervened between either of them and the con- 
sumer, should likewise be taxed. The famous Al- 
cavala of Spain seems to have been established 
upon this principle. It was at first a tax of ten 
per cent., afterwards of fourteen per cent., and 
is at present of only six per cent, upon the sale of 
every sort of property, irhether moveable or immove- 
able; and it is repeated every time the property is 
sold*. The levying of this lax requires a multi- 
tude of revenue-othcers sufficient to guard the trans- 
portation of goods, not only from one province to 
another, but trom one shop to another. It subjects, 
not only the dealers in some sorts of goods, but those 
in all sorts, every farmer, every manufacturer, every 
merchant and shopkeeper, to the continual visits 
and examination of the tax-gatherers. Through the 
greater part of a Country in which a tax of this 
kind is established, nothing can be produced for 
distant sale. The produce of every part of the 
* Memoires coiiccniant les Droits, &c. tom. i. p. 455, — A. 
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country must be proportioned to the consumption 
ot the neighbourhood. It is to the Alcavala, ac- 
cordingly, that Ustaritz imputes the ruin of the 
manufactures of Spain. He might have imputed 
to it likewise the declension of agriculture, it being 
imposed not only upon manufacturers, but upon the 
rude produce of the land. 

Jn the kingdom of Naples there is a similar tax 
of three pqr cent, ajpon the value of all contracts, 
and c^nseciuently upon that of all contracts of sale. 
It is both lighter than the Spanish tax, and the 
greater part of towns and parishes are allowed to 
pay a composition in lieu of it. They levy this 
composition in what ma^pner they please, gene- 
rally in a way that gives no interruption to the 
interior commerce of the place. The Neapolitan 
tax, therefore, is not near so ruinous as the Spanish 
one. 

The uniform system of taxation, which, with a 
few exceptions of no great consequence, takes place 
in all the different parts of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain, leaves the interior commerce of the 
country, the inland and coasting trade, almost en- 
tirely free. The inland trade is almost perfectly 
free, and the greater part of goods may be carried 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, without 
requiring any permit or let-pass, without being sub- 
ject to question, visit, or examination from the re- 
venue officers. There are a few»exceptions, but they 
are such as can give no interruption to any import- 
ant branch of the inland commerce of the country. 
Goods carried coastwise, indeed, require certificates 
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or coast-cockets. If you except coals, however, the 
rest are almost all duty free. This freedom of in- 
terior commerce, the effect of the uniformity of the 
system of taxation, is perhaps one of the principal 
causes of the prosperity of Great Britain ; every 
g'reat country being* nece.*;sarily the best and most 
extensive market for the greater part of the pro- 
ductions of its own industry. If tjie same freedom, 
in consequence of the same urtiformi^y, could be 
extended to Ireland and the plantations, b€>th the 
grandeur of the state and tjie prosperity of every 
part of the empire, would jprobably be still greater 
than at present. 

In France, the difFerei?i.t revenue laws which take 
place ill the different provinces, require a multitude 
of revenue-officers to surround, not only the frontiers 
of the kingdom, but those of almost each particular 
})rovince, in order either to prevent the importation 
of certain goods, or tc»subject it to the payment of 
certain duties, to the no small interruption of the 
interior commerce of the country. Some provinces 
are allowed to compound for the gabelle or salt-tax. 
Others are exempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces are exempted from the exclusive sale of 
tobacco, which the farmers-general enjoy through 
the greater part of the kingdom. The aids, which 
correspond to the excise in England, are very dif-* 
ferent in different provinces. Some provinces are 
exempted from thf?m, and pay a composition or 
equivalent. In those in which they take place and 
are in farm, there are many local duties which do 
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not extend beyond a particular town or district. 
The Traites, which correspond to onr customs, di- 
vide the liino’dom into three ^reat parts; first, the 
provinces subject to the tariti‘ of 1604, which aic 
called the provinces of the five g-reat farms, and 
under which are comprehfcuded Picardy, Normandy, 
and the greater part of the interior provinces of the 
kingdom ; secoiiflly, the provinces subject to the 
tariff of 1^67, vi^hich are called the provinces 
reckon<^*d foreign, and under which are com})re- 
hcnded the greater pa^-t of the frontier provinces ; 
and, thirdly, those provinces which are said to be 
treated as foreign, or which, because they are allowed 
a free commerce with foreign countries, are in thei»' 
commerce with the other provinces of France su' - 
jected to the same duties as other foreign countries. 
These are Alsace, the three bishoprics of Mctz,Toul, 
and Verdun, and the three cities of Dunkirk, Bay- 
onne, and Marseilles. Both in the provinces of the 
five great ‘farms (called so on account of an ancient 
division of the duties of customs into five great 
branches, each of which was originally the subject 
of a particular farm, though they arc now all united 
into one), and in those which are said to be reckoned 
loreign, there are many local duties which do not 
extend beyond a particular town or district. There 
are some such even in the provinces which are said 
to be treated as foreign, particularly in the city of 
Marseilles. It is unnecessaiy t<S^ observe how much, 
both the restraints upon the interior commerce of 
the country, and the number ol' the revenue officers 
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mu'^t be multiplied, in order to ^uard the frontiers 
of those different provinces and di.stricts, which are 
subject to such different systems of taxation. 

Over and above the general restraints arising from 
this complicated S 3 ^stem of revenue laws, the com- 
merce of wine, after corn perliaps the most import- 
ant production of France, is in the greater part of 
the ])roviiices subject to particular trestraints, arising 
from the favour which has been *shown*to the vine- 
yards of particular provinces and distrietj^ above 
those of others. The provinces most famous for 
their wines, it will be found, 1 believe, are those in 
which the trade in that article is subject to the 
fewest restraints of this^kind. The extensive mar- 
ket which such^ provinces enjoy, encourages good 
management both in the cultivation of their vine- 
yards, and in the subsequent preparation of their 
wines. 

Such various and ^complicated revenue laws arc 
not peculiar to France. The little duchy of Milan 
is divided into six provinces, in each of which there 
is a different system of taxation with regard to seve- 
ral different sorts of consumable goods. The still 
smaller territories of the Duke of Parma are divided 
into three or four, each of which has, in the same 
manner, a syrstem of its own. Under such absurd 
management, nothing but the great fertility of the 
soil and happiness of the climate could preserve 
such countries from soon relapsing into the lowest 
state of poverty and barbarism. 

Taxes ujion consumable commodities may either 
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be levied by an administration of which the officers 
are appointed by g'overnment and are immediately 
accountable to government, of which the revenue 
must in this case vary from year to year, according 
to the occasional variations in the produce of the 
tax ; or they may be let in farm for a rent certain, 
the farmer being allowed to appoint his own otficerf^, 
who, though oblig'ed to levy the tax in the manner 
directed by the law', are under his immediate inspec- 
tion, artd are immediately accountable to him. The 
best and most frugal way of levying a tax can never 
be by farm. Over and cbove what is necessary for 
paying the stipulated rent, the salaries of the officers, 
and the whole expense of administration, the fanner 
must always draw from the produce of the tax a 
certain profit proportioned at least to the advance 
which he makes, to the risk which he runs, to the 
trouble which lie is at, and to the knowledge and 
skill which it requires to mana'be so very complicated 
a concern/ Government, by establishing an admi- 
nistration under their own immediate inspection, of 
the same kind with that which the farmer estab- 
lishes, might at least save this profit, which is al- 
most always exorbitant. To farm any considerable 
branch of the public revenue, requires either a great 
capital or a great credit ; circumstances which 
would alone restrain the comjxjtition for such an 
undertaking to a very small number of people. Of 
the few who have this capital* or credit, a still 
smaller number have the necessary knowledge or 
experience; another circumstance which restrains 
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the competition still further. The very few who 
are in condition to become competitors, find it more 
for their interest to combine tog-ether; to become 
co-partners instead of competitors, and when the 
farm is set up to auction, to olfer no rent, but what 
is rnucli below the real value. In countries where 
the public revenues are in farm, the farmers are 
o-euerally the most opulent ])eoplai Their wealth 
would alone excite the public inclignatibn, and the 
vanity which almost always accompanies sufch up- 
start fortunes, *the foolish ostentation with which 
they commonly disy)]ay thaU wealth, excite that in- 
dignation still more. 

The farmers of the pirhlie revenue never find the 
laws too severe, which punish any attempt to evade 
the ]jaYmeut ot a tax. They have no bowels for 
the contributors, who are not their subjects, and 
whose universal bankruptcy, if it should iiappen the 
day after tlieir farm Is exjiired, would pot much 
atfect their interest. In the greatest exigencies of 
the state, when the anxiety of the sovereign for the 
exact yiaymeiit of his revenue is necessarily the 
greatest, they seldom fail to complain that without 
laws more rigorous than those which actually take 
place, it whll be impossible for them to pay even the 
usual rent. Tii those moments of public distress 
their demands cannot be disputed. The revenue 
laws, therefore, become gradually more and more 
severe. The most* sanguinary are always to be 
found in countries where the greater part of the 
public revenue is in farm. The mildest, in countries 
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where it is levied under the immediate inspection of 
the sovereign. Even a bad sovereign feels more 
compassion for his people than can ever be expected 
from the farmers of his revenue. He knows that 
the {)ermanent grandeur of his family dej)ends upon 
the prosperity of his people, and he will never know- 
ingly ruin that prosperity for the sake of any mo- 
mentary interest of his own. It is otherwise with 
the farmer;? of his revenue, whose grandeur may 
frequently be the etFect of the ruin, and not of the 
prosperity of his people. 

A tax is sometimes, not only farmed for a certain 
rent, but the farmer has, besides, the monopoly of 
the commodity taxed. ln« France, the duties upon 
tobacco and salt are levied in this manner. In such 
cases the farmer, instead of one, le\ies two exorbi- 
tant profits upon the people; the profit of the farmer, 
and the still more exorbitant one of the monopolist. 
Tobacco being a luxury, eviry man is allowed to 
buy or not to buy as he chooses. But salt being a 
necessary, every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it; because, if he did not buy 
this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is pre- 
sumed, buy it of some smuggler. The taxes upon 
both commodities are exorbitant. The temptation 
to smuggle consequently is to many people irresis- 
tible, whde at the same time the rigour of the law, 
and the vigilance of the farmer s ollicers, render the 
yielding to that temptation ulm6st certainly ruinous. 
The smuggling of salt and tobacco sends every year 
several hundred people to the galleys, besides a very 
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considerable number whom it sends to the «ibbet. 
Those taxes levied in this manner yield a very con- 
siderable revenue to g'overnment. In 1767, the 
farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two millions five 
hundred and forty-one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-eight livres a year. That of salt, for thirty- 
six millions four hundred and ninety-two thousand 
four hundred and four livres. Thfc farm in both 
cases was to commence in 1768, and to Ihst for six 
years. Those who consider the blood of the fieople 
as nothing’ in comparison with the revenue of the 
prince, may perhaj)s approve*of this method of levy- 
ing* taxes. Similar taxes and monopolies of salt 
and tobacco have been established in many other 
countries; particularly in the Austrian and Prussian 
dominions, and in the greater part of the states of 
Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actual revenue 
of the crown is derived^from eight di lie rent* sources ; 
the taille, the capitation, the two vingti^mes, the 
gabelles, the aides, the traites, the dornaine, and the 
farm of tobacco. The five last are, in the greater 
part of the ^irovinces, under farm. The three first 
are every where levied by an administration under 
the immediate inspection and direction of govern- 
ment, and it is universally acknowledged that, in 
proportion to what they take out of the pockets of 
the people, they brin^ more into the treasury of the 
prince than the other five, of which the administra- 
tion is much more wasteful and expensive. 

The finances of France seem, in their present 
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state, to admit of three very obvious reformations. 
First, by abolishing; the taille and the capitation, 
and by increasing the number oi‘ vingtit^rnes, so as 
to ])roduce an additional revenue equal to the amount 
of those other taxes, the revenue of the crown might 
be preserved ; the expense of collection might be 
much diminished; the vexation of the inferior ranks 
of people, which the taille and capitation occasion, 
might be entirely prevented ; and the superior ranks 
might not he more hardened than the greater part of 
them are at present. ^^Thc vingti(^m'e, I have already 
observed, is a fax very <3iearly of the same kind with 
what is called the land-tax of England. The bur- 
den of the taille, it is ackiA)wledged, falls finally upon 
the proprietors of land; and as the greater part of 
the capitation is assessed upon those who are subject 
to the taille at so much a pound of that other tax, 
the final payment of the greater part ol it must like- 
wise fall upon the same orefer of people. Though 
the numtier of the viiig(if‘mes, therefore, was in 
creased so as to produce an additional revenue equal 
to the amount of both those taxes, the superior 
ranks of people might not be more bufdened than 
they are at present. Many individuals no doubt 
would, on account of the great inequalities with 
which the taille is commonly assessed upon the es- 
tates and tenants of different individuals. The in- 
terest and opposition of such favoured subjects are 
the obstacles most likely to prevent this or any other 
reformation of the same kind. Secondly, by ren- 
dering the gabelle, the aides, the traites, the taxes 
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upon tobacco, all the diflerent customs and excises, 
uiii/'orm in all the ditferent parts of the kinodoin, 
those taxes might be levied at mucli less Expense, 
and the interior commerce of the kingdom mioht 
be rendered as free as that of England. Thirdly, 
and lastly, by subjecting aW those taxes to an ad- 
ministration under the immediate inspection and 
direction oi’ government, the exorj^itant piohts of 
the t'armers-geiieial might be addftd to tke revenue 
of the state. The opposiPion arising from the ])ri- 
vate interest of hidividuals, is ^likely to be as etfec- 
tual for preventing the twe^ last as the first-men- 
tioned scheme of reformation. 

The French system of« taxation seems, in every 
respect, inferior to the Bnlish. In (ircat Uritain 
ten millions sterling aie annually levied upon less 
than eight millions of peoj)le, without its being pos- 
sible to say that any particular order is oppressed. 
From the collections ot^the Abbe Expilly, and the 
observations of the author of the Essay ^upon the 
legislation and commerce of corn, it appears pro- 
bable,, that France, including the provinces of Lor- 
raine and Bar, contains about twenty-three or 
twenty-four millions of people^ three times the 
number perhaps contained in Great Britain. The 
soil and climate of F’rance are better than those of 
Great Britain. The country has been much longer 
in a state of improvement and cultivation, and is, 
upon that account,* better stocked with all those 
things which it reituires a long time to raise up and 
accumulate, such as great towns, and convenient 
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and well-built houses, both in town and country. 
With these advantages, it might be expected that 
in France a revenue of thirty millions might be 
levied for the support of the state, with as little in- 
con veriiency as a revenue of ten millions is in Great 
Britain. In 1765 and 1766, the whole revenue 
paid into the treasury of France, according to the 
best, though, 7 acknowledge, very imperfect, ac- 
counts which I could get of it, usually run between 
308 a/nd 325 millions of 'iivres ; that is, it did not 
amount to fifteen millions sterling;' not the half of 
what might have beep expected, had the i)eo])le 
contributed in the same proportion to their numbers 
as the people of Great*. Britain. The people of 
France, however, it is generally acknowledged, are 
much more oppressed by taxes than the people of 
Great Britain. France, however, is certainly the 
gToat empire in Europe which, after that of Great 
Britain, enjoys the mildest and most indulgent 
government. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necessaries 
of life have ruined, it is said, their principal manu- 
factures, and are likely to discourage gradually 
even their fisheries and their trade in ship-building. 
The taxes upon the necessaries of life are incon- 
siderable in Great Britain, and no manufacture has 
hitherto been ruined by them. The British taxes 
which bear hardest on manufactures are some duties 
upon the importation of raw ifiaterials, particularly 
upon that of raw silk. The revenue of the states- 
general and of the different cities, however, is said 
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lo amount to more than Avc millions two hundred 
and tidy thousand pounds sterling’; and as the jn- 
habitants of the United Provinces cannot* well be 
supposed to amount to more tliaii a third part of 
those ot* (ireat Britain, they must, in proportion to 
their number, be much mot’e heavily taxed. 

After all the proper subjects of taxation have been 
exhausted, if the exigencies of state still con- 
tinue to require new taxes, the/ must imposed 
u})on improper ones. The taxes upon the' neces- 
saries of life, therefore, mayjje no impeachment ol' 
the wisdom of that republj^, which, in order to ac- 
quire and to maintain its independency, has, in spite 
of its great frugality, be«n involved in such expen- 
sive wars as have obliged it to contract great debts. 
The singular countries of Holland and Zealand, be- 
sides, require a considerable expense even lo pre- 
serve tlieir existence, or to ])revent their being swal- 
lowed up by the sea,%\^hich must have contributed 
to increase considerably the load oi‘ taxbs in those 
two provinces. The republican form of goverumemt 
seems to be the piinci])al support of the present 
grandeur of Holland. The owners of great capitals, 
the great mercantile families, have generally either 
some direct share, or some indirect influence, in the 
administration of that government. For the sake of 
the resjiect and authority which they derive tVom 
this situation, they are willing to live in a country 
where their capital, if they employ it themselves, 
will bring' them less profit, and it they lend it to 
another, less interest; and where the very rnode- 
> 2 II 3 
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rate revenue which they can draw from it will \)ur- 
chase less of the necessaries and convenieiicies of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The residence of 
such wealthy people necessarily keeps alive, in spite 
of all disadvantages, a certain degree of industry in 
the country. Any public calamity which should de- 
stroy the republican form of government, which 
should throw the whole administration into the 
hands of nobles arid of soldiers, wliich should anni- 
hilate iiltogether the importance of those wealthy 
merchants, would socm render it disagreeable to 
them to live in a country where they were no longer 
likely to be much respected. They would remove 
both their residence and their capital to some other 
country, and the industry and commerce of Holland 
would soon follow the capitals which supported 
them. 
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Of Public Debts. 

In that rude state of society which precedes the ex- 
tension of commerce and*the improvement of%ianu- 
facturcs, when 1:hose expensive luxuries which com- 
merce and manufactures cgn alone introduce are 
altogether unknown, the person who possesses a large 
revenue, 1 have endeavo^ired to show in the third 
book of this Inquiry, can spend or enjoy that reve- 
nue in no other way than by maintaining nearly as 
many people as it can maintain. A large revenue 
may at all times be said to consist in the command 
of a large quantity of the necessaries ot^ life. In 
that rude state of things it is commonly paid in a 
large quantity of those necessaries, in the materials 
of plain food and coarse clothing, in corn and 
cattle, in wool and raw hides. When neither com- 
merce nor manufactures furnish anything for which 
the owner can exchange the greater part of those 
materials which are over and above his own con- 
sumption, he can do nothing with the surplus but 
feed and clothe nearly as many people as it will 
feed and clothe. A* hospitality in which there is no 
luxury, and a liberality in which there is no osten- 
tation, occasion, in this situation of things, the prin- 
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cipal expenses of the rich and the great. But these, 
I liave likewise endeavoured to ^how in the same 
hook, arfe expenses by which people are not \ery 
apt to ruin themselves. There is not, ])erha])s, au) 
selfish pleasure so frivolous, of which the ])ursuit 
has not sometimes ruiired e\en scmsible men. A 
passion for cock-fighting* has ruined many. But 
the instances, 1 Jjeheve, are not \ery numerous of 
people whcr have » been ruined b} a hob])itality or 
liberaUty of tiiis kind ; though the hospitality of 
luxury, and the liberayty of ostentation liave ruined 
many. Among our feudal ancestors, the long time 
during which estates used to continue in the .same 
family, sufficiently demon^rates the general dispo- 
sition of people to live within their income. Though 
the rustic hospitality, constantly exercised by the 
great landholders, may not, to us in the present 
times, seem consistent with that order, which we. 
are ajit to comsider as in.se|i.-irably connected with 
good economy, yet we must certainly allow them 
to have been at least .so far frugal as not com- 
monly to have spent their whole income. A part 
of their w^ool and raw hides they had generally an 
opportunity of selling for money. Some part of 
this money, perhaps, they spent in piirchasmg the 
few objects of vanity and luxury, with which the 
circumstances of the times could I’uriiish them; but 
some part of it they seem commonly to have hoarded. 
They could not well indeed da any thing else but 
hoard whatever money they saved. To trade was 
disgraceful to a gentleman, aipl to lend money at 
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interest, which at that time was considered as usury, 
and prohibited by law, would have been still more 
so. In those times of violence and disorder, be 
sides, it was convenient to have a hoard of money 
at hand, that in case they should be driven from 
their own home, they miji-iit have something’ of 
known value to carry with them to some place of 
safety. The same violence which •made it conve- 
nient to hoard, made it equally convenient to con- 
ceal the hoard. The fre*quency of treasiire-'trove, 
or of treasure found of which % k) owner was known, 
sufliciently demonstrates the frequency in tliose 
times both of hoarding and of concealing the hoard. 
Treasure-trove was then considered as an im})ortant 
branch of the revenue ot the sovereign. All the 
treasure- trove of the kingdom would scarce perhaps 
in the present times make an important branch 
of the revenue of a private gentleman of a good 
estate. 

The same disposition to save and to Iioard pre- 
vailed in the soveieign, as well as in the subjects. 
Among nations to whom commerce and manufac- 
tures are little known, the sovereign, it has already 
been observed in the fourth book, is in a situation 
which naturally disposes him to the parsimony re- 
quisite for accumulation. In that situation the ex- 
pense even of a sovereign cannot be directed by that 
vanity which delights in the gaudy finery of a court. 
The ignorance of ttie times affords but few of the 
trinkets in which that finery consists. Standing 
armies are not then necessary, so that the expense 
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even of a sovereig^n, like that of any other j2;reat 
lord, can be eniployed in scarce any ttiin^' but 
bounty to his tenants, and hospitality to iiis re- 
tainers. But bounty and hospitality very seldom 
lead to extravaii^aiice ; though vanity almost always 
does. All the ancient sovereigns of Europe accord- 
ingly, it has already been observed, had treasures. 
Every Tartar chief in the present times is said to 
have one. ‘ 

In commercial country abounding with every 
sort of expensive luxury, the sovereign, in the same 
rnaiiner as almost all /he great proprietors in his 
dominions, naturally spends a great part of his 
revenue in ])urchasing Uliose luxuries. His own 
and the neighbouring countries supply him abund- 
antly w'ith all the costly trinkets which compose 
the splendid, but insignificant pageantry ol’ a court. 
For the sake of an inferior pageantry of the same 
kind, his nobles dismiss theVr retainers, make their 
tenants independent, and become gradually them- 
selves as insignificant as the greater part of the 
wealthy burghers in his dominions. The same fri- 
volous ])assions, which intiuence their conduct, in- 
fluence his. How can it be sii])posed that he should 
be the only rich man in his dominions who is insen- 
sible to pleasures of this kind? If he does not, what 
he ps very likely to do, spend upon those pleasures 
so great a part of his revenue as to debilitate very 
much the defensive power of the state, it cannot well 
be expected that he should not spend upon them all 
that part of it which is over and above what is ne- 
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ces£5ary for supporting* that dofensivo power. FI is 
ordinary ex])en^e becomes e(}ual to his ordinary 
revenue, and it is well it it does not frequentlv ex- 
ceed it. The amassing: of treasure can no longer be 
ex]HH*(ed, and when extraordinary exio^encies recpiire 
extraordinary expenses, he must necessarily call upon 
his subjects for an extraordtuary aid. The present 
and the late kin^ of Prussia .ar» the only ^reat 
])rinccs ol* b]uro])e, wlio, since the death of Henry IV. 
ol‘ Fiance in 1610, are supposed to have aftiassed 
any considerable treasure. The jiarsimony which 
leads to accumulation has become almost as rare in 
re])ublican as in monarchical g’overnments. The 
I taliaii re])ublics, the Umied pro\inces of the Ne- 
therlands, are all in debt. The canton of Berne is 
the siii^'le re]mblic in Eurojie which has amassed 
any considerable treasure. 'The other Swiss re- 
])ub!ics ha\e not. The taste for some sort of page- 
antry, for sjdendid building's, at least, and othe 
]mblic ornaments, frecpiently prevails as much in 
the ap])arently sober senate-house of a little republic, 
as in the dissij)ated court of the g’rcatest king. 

The want of parsimony in time of peace, imposes 
the necessity of contracting* debt in time of war. 
When war comes, there is no money in the treasury 
but what is necessary for carrying* on the ordinary 
expense of - the peace establishment. In war an 
establishment of three or four times that expense 
becomes necessary fflr the defence of the state, and 
conse(pieiitly*a revenue three or four times greater 
than the peace revenue. JSupposing that the sove- 
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reifyri should have, what he scarce ever has, the im - 
mediate means of au^mentin^ his revenue in pro- 
portion to the aug’mentation ol‘ his expense, yet still 
the produce of the taxes, from which this increase 
of revenue must be drawn, will not beo-in to come 
into the treasury till perhaps ten or twelve months 
after they are imposed. But the moment in which 
war begins, or r«.ther the moment in which it appears 
likely to b^^in, the army must be augmented, the 
fleet rfiust be fitted out, the garrisoned towns must be 
put into a posture of •defence ; that armv, that fleet, 
those garrisoned towns i^niist be furnished with arms, 
ammunition, and provisions. An immediate and 
great ex])ense must be irfeurred in that moment of 
immediate danger, which will not wait for the gra- 
dual and slow returns of the new taxes. In this exi- 
gency government can have no other resource but 
in borrowing. 

The s^me commercial state of society which, by 
the operation of moral causes, brings government in 
this manner into the necessity of borrowing, produces 
in the subjects both an ability and an inclination to 
lend. If it commonly brings along with it the ne- 
cessity of borrowing, it likewise brings with it the 
facility of doing so. 

A country abounding with merchants and manu- 
facturers, necessarily abounds wdth a set of people 
through whose hands not only their own capitals, 
but the capitals of all those who either lend them 
money, or trust them with goods, pass as frequently, 
or more frequently, than the revenue of a private 
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man, who, without trade or business, lives upon his 
income, passes through his hands. The levenue of 
such a man can regularly pass through his hands 
only once in a year. But the wliole amount of 
the capital and credit of a merchant, who deals in 
a trade of which the returhs are very quick, may 
sometimes pass through his hands two, three, or 
lour times in a year. A country ^bounding with 
merchants and manufacturers, thefeibre, tiecessarily 
abounds with a set of peojfle who have it at alMiines 
in their power to*advance, if tliey choose to do so, a 
very large sum ot‘ money g()\ernnicnt. Hence 
the ability in the subjects of a commercial state to 
lend. 

Commerce and manufactuias can seldom flourish 
hmg in any state which does not enjoy a regular 
administration of justice, in which the people do 
not feel themselves secure in the possession of their 
])roperty, in which the tflith of contracts is not sup- 
ported by law, and in which the authority of the 
state is not supposed to be regularly employed in 
enforcing the payment of debts from all those who 
are able to pay. Commerce and manufactures, in 
short, can seldom flourish in any state in which 
there is not a certain degree of contidence in the 
justice of government. The same confidence which 
disposes great merchants and manufacturers, upon 
ordinary occasions, to trust their proj^erty to the 
protection of a pafticular government, disposes 
them, upon extraordinary occasions, to trust that 
government with the use of their property. By 

VOL.fV, 2 I 
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lending money to government, they do not even 
for a moment diminish their ability to carry on 
their trade and manufactures. (.)n the contrary, 
they commonly augment it. The necessities ol‘ the 
state render government upon most occasions will- 
ing to borrow upon terms extremely advantageous 
to the lender. The security which it grants to the 
original creditor, is made transferable to any otlier 
creditor, and, from the universal contidence in the 
justict of the state, geneihlly sells in the market for 
more than was origins-lly paid for it' The merphaut 
or monied man make^' money hy lending money 
to government, and instead of diminishing, increases 
his trading ca})ital. generally considers it as 

a favour, therefore, when the administration admits 
him to a share in the first subscription for a new 
loan. Hence* the inclination or willingness in the 
subjects of a commercial state to lend. 

The government of such 5, state is very apt to re- 
pose itself upon this ability and willingness of its 
subjects to lend it their money on extraordinary oc- 
casions. It foresees the facility of borrowing, and 
therefore dispenses itself from the duty of saving. 

In a rude state of society there are no great mer- 
cantile or manufacturing capitals. The individuals, 
who hoard whatever money they can save, and who 
conceal their hoard, do so from a distrust of the 
justice of government, from a fear that if it was 
known that they had a hoard, hnd where that hoard 
was to be found, they would quickly be plundered. 
In such a state of things few people would be able> 
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and nobody would be willin<r, to lend their money 
to f^overnnieut on extraordinary exijvencies. The 
sovereio'U feels that he must provide for such exi- 
gencies by saving, because he foresees the absolute 
impossibility of borrowing. This foresight increases 
still further his natural disjJosition to save. 

The progress of the enormous debts which at 
present oppress, and will in the lopg^run probably 
ruin, all the great nations of Europe^ has been 
pretty uniform. Natioin#, like private men^ have 
generally begim*to borrow upyn what may be railed 
])ersonal credit, without af^igning or mortgaging 
any ])articular fund for the payment of the debt; 
and when this resource has failed them, they have 
gone on to borrow upon assignments or mortgages 
of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt .of Great Bri- 
tain is contracted in the former of those two ways. 
It consists partly in a flebt which bears, or is sup- 
posed to bear, no interest, mid which rcse^hbles the 
debts that a private man contracts upon account ; 
and partly in a debt which bears interest, and which 
resembles what a private man contracts upon his 
bill or promissory note. The debts which are due 
either for extraordinary services, or for services 
either not provided for, or not paid at the time 
when they arc performed ; ])art of the extraordi- 
naries of the army, navy, and ordnance, the arrears 
of subsidies to foreign princes, those of seaiueu’s 
wages, &c., usually constitute a debt of the first 
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kind, Navy and Exchequer hills, which are issued 
sometimes in payment of a part of such debts and 
sometimes for other purposes, constitute a debt of 
the second Kind; Exchequer bills beat ini;- interest 
from the day on which the} are issued, and navy 
bills six months after they are issued. The bank of 
England, either by voluntarily discoimtint>’ those 
bills at their current value, or by agreeing* witli 
government for bertaiii considerations to circulate 
Exchequer bills, that is, tt> receive them at par, ])ay- 
ing* the interest wli#ch happens lo he due ^ upon 
them, keeps up their wlue and facilitates their cir- 
culation, and thereby frequently eii'ibles government 
lo contract a very large de6t of this kind. In France, 
where there is no bank, the state bills (billets d’etat*) 
have sometimes sold at sixty and seventy per cent, 
discount. During the great re*coinage inking Wil- 
liam’s time, when the bank of England thought 
proper to put a stop to its usVal transactions, Exche- 
quer bilfc- and tallies are said to have sold from 
tweuty-fiYe to sixty per cent, discount; owing partly, 
no doubt, to the supposed instability of the new 
government established by the Revolution, but 
partly too to the want of the siqiport of the bank 
of England. 

When this resource is exhausted, and it becomes 
necessary, in order to raise money, to assign or 
mortgage some particular branch of the public re- 

i. 

* See Examen des Keflexious politiqties sur les Fi- 
nances. — A. 
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venue for the payment of tlic debt, government has 
upon different occasions done this in two ditlerent 
ways. Sometimes it has made this assigtimeut or 
mortg-ag*e for a short period of time only, a year or 
a few years, for example; and sometimes for per^ 
})etuity. In the one case,* the fund was supposed 
sulficient to pay, within the limited time, both prin- 
cipal and interest of the money .boirro wed. In the 
other, it was suppo.sed sufficient th pay the interest 
only, or a perpetual annufty equivalent to th€ inter- 
est, government^ being at liberty to redeem at any 
time this annuity, upon paying back the principal 
sum borrowed. When money was raised in the one 
way, it was said to be rained by anticipation ; when 
in the other, by perpetual landing, or, more shortly, 
by funding. 

In Great Britain, the annual Iarid*and malt-taxes 
are regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of a 
borrowing clause constantly inserted into the acts 
which impose them. The bank of England gene- 
rally advances at an interest, which since the Kevo- 
lution has varied from eight to three per cent., the 
sums for which those taxes are granted, and receives 
payment as their produce gradually conies in. If 
there is a deficiency, which there always is, it is 
provided for in the supplies of the ensuing year. 
The only considerable branch of the public revenue 
which yet retnains unmortgaged is thus regularly 
spent before it corffes in. Like an improvident 
spendthrift, whose pressing occasions will not allow 
him to wait fo ’ the reg-iilar payment of his revenue^ 
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tlie slate is in the constant practice of borrowing* 
of its own factors and ag-ents, and of paying interest 
for the use of its own money. 

In the reign of king William, and during a great 
Y)art of that of queen Anne, before we had become 
so familiar as we are now with the practice of per- 
petual funding, the greater part of the new taxes 
were imposed but for a short period of time (for 
four, five, ^x, or seven years only), and a great part 
of the^grants of every year consisted in loans upon 
anticipations of th©'|ht)duce of those taxes. Tlie 
produce being frequently insufficient for paying 
within the limited term the ptincipal and interest 
of the money borrowed, deficiencies arose, to make 
good which it became necessary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of William III. c. 20, the 
deficiencies of several taxes were cliarged iqxin what 
was then called the first general mortgage or fund, 
consisting of a prolongation \o the first of August, 
1706, of several different taxes, which would have 
expired within a shorter term, and of which the 
produce was accumulated into one general fund. 
The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged term 
amounted to 5,160,459/. 14^. 9|c/. 

In 1701, those duties, wdth some others, were 
still further prolonged for the like purposes till the 
first of August, 1710, and were called the second 
general mortgage or fund. The deficiencies charged 
upon it amounted to 2,055,999^. 7s, 

In 1707, those duties were still further prolonged, 
as a fund for new loans, to the first of August, 1712, 
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and were called the third i^eneral mortc^age or fund. 
The sum borrowed upon it was 983,254/. IL^. 9}r/. 

In 1708, those duties were all (except the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, of which one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund, and a 
duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, which 
had been taken otf by the articles of union) still 
further continued, as a fund far new loans, to the 
first of August, 1714, and were* called* the fourth 
general mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed 
upon it was 92o,176/. 9.y. 

Jn 1709, those duties Miere all (except the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, which was now 
left out of this fund altCjgether) still further con- 
tinued for the same purpose to the first of August, 
1716, and were called the fifth general mortgage 
or fund. The sum borrowed • upon it was 
92:2,029/. 6s. 

In 1710, those duties were again prolonged to 
the first of August, 1720, and were calle(^ the sixth 
general mortgage or fund. The sum borrowed 
upon it was 1,296,552/. 9s. llfd. 

In 1711, the same duties (which at this time were 
thus subject to four different anticipations), together 
with several others, were continued for ever, and 
made a fund for paying the interest of the capital 
of the South Sea Company, which had that year 
advanced to goirenjiment, for paying debts and mak- 
ing good deficiencies, the sum of 9,177,967/. 15.y. Ad.; 
the greatest loan which at that time had ever been 
made. 

Before this period, the principal, so far as I have 
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been able to observe, the only taxes which in order 
to pay the interest of a debt had been imposed for 
perpetuilvj were those for payin«’ the interest of the 
money which had been advanced to government by 
the Bank and Phist India Company, and of what 
it was expected would be advanced, but which was 
never advanced, by a projected land bank. The bank 
fund at this time» amounted to 3,375,027/. 17.s*. lO^d., 
for which *was paid an annuity or interest of 
206,501/. 13^. bd. The East India fund amounted 
to 3,200,000/., for wd»ch was paid* an annuity or 
interest of 160,000/.; tfee bank fund being at six 
per cent. ; the East India fund at five per cent, 
interest. 

In 1715, by the first of George I. c. 12, the dif- 
ferent taxes which had been mortgaged for paying 
the bank annuity, together with several others which 
by this act were likewise rendered perpetual, weie 
accumulated into one common fund called the Ag- 
gregate Fund, which was charged not only with the 
payments of the bank annuity, but With several 
other annuities and burdens of ditferent kinds. This 
fund was afterwards augmented by the third of 
George I. c. 8, and by the fifth of George 1. c. 3, 
and the different duties which were then added to 
it were likewise rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of George I. c. 7, several 
other taxes were rendered perpetual, and accumu- 
lated into another common fund5 called the General 
Fund, for the payment of certain annuities, amount- 
ing in the whole to 724,849/. 6.s'. lO^r/. 

In consequence of those dilfereut acts, the greater 
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part of' the taxes which before had been anticipated 
only for a short term of years, were rendered per- 
petual as a fund for paying-, not the capital, but the 
interest only, of the money which had been borrowed 
upon them by ditlerent successive anticipations. 

Had money never been i:*aised but by anticipation, 
the course of a few vears v'ould have liberated the 
public revenue, without an}^ .otlg^r attention of 
government besides that of ndt oveWoadin^- the 
fund by charg-ing it wit if more debt than k could 
pay witiiin the hmited term, ^ud of not anticipating* 
a second time before the expiration of the first anti- 
cipation. But the greater p-art of European govern- 
ments have been incapable of those attentions. They 
have iVe([iiently overloaded the fund even upon the 
first anticipation; and when this happened not to 
be the case, they have generally taken care to over- 
load it, by anticipating a second and a third time 
belore the expiration df the first anticipation. The 
fund becoming in this manner altogether Insufficient 
for paying both principal and interest of the money 
borrowed upon it, it became necessary to charge it 
with the interest only, or a perpetual annuity equal 
to the interest, and such uiiprovident anticipations 
necessarily gave birth to the more ruinous practice 
of perpetual fimding. But though this practice 
necessarily puts off the liberation of the public reve- 
nue from a fixed period to one so indefinite that it 
is not very likely e^er to arrive; yet as a greater 
sum can in all cases be raised by this new practice 
than by the old one of anticipations, the former, 
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when men have once become familiar with it, has 
in the great exigencies of the state been universally 
preferrefti to the latter. To relieve the present exi- 
gency is always the object which principally interests 
those immediately concerned in the administration 
of public affairs. The future liberation of the 
lic revenue, they leave to the care of })osterity. 

During the rgign of queen Anne, the market rate 
of interest kad fallen from six to five per cent., and 
in the twelfth year of her »reigu five per cent, was 
declared to be the h^diest rate which could law- 
fully be taken for rnoyey borrowed upon private 
security. Soon after the greater part of the tem- 
porary taxes of Great BuUain Imd been rendered 
perpetual, and distributed into the Aggregate, South 
Sea, and General funds, the creditors of the public, 
like those of jirivate persons, were induced to accept 
of five jier cent, for the interest of their money, 
which occasioned a saving of'one per cent, upon the 
capital of hhe greater part of the debts which had 
been thus funded for perpetuity, or of one-sixth of 
the greater part of the annuities which were paid 
out of the three great funds above-mentioned. This 
saving left a considerable surplus in the produce of 
the ddfereut taxes which had been accumulated into 
those funds, over and above what was necessary for 
paying the annuities which were now charged upon 
them, and laid the foundation of what has since 
been called the Sinking Fund. 4n 1717, it amounted 
to 323,434/. 7s. 7^d. In 1727, the interest of the 
greater part of the public debts was still further re- 
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(Inced to four per cent.; and in 17.53 and 1757, to 
three and a half and three ]ier cent. ; which rediir- 
tions still further aun'inented (he sinking fund. 

A sinking' fund, (hou"'h instituted for the payment 
of old, facilitates very much the contracting* of new 
dehts. It is a subsidiary fund always at hand to be 
mortgaged in aid of any otlier doubtful fund, upon 
whicli money is proposed to be* raised in any exi- 
gency of the state. Whether tlJe sinking fund of 
Great Britain has been more frequently applied to 
the one or to the other of tlftise two purposcfs will 
sufhci^'ntly appear by and 

Besides those two methods of borrowing, by an- 
ticipations and by perpettial funding, there are two 
other methods, which hold a sort of middle yilace 
between them. These are, that of borrowing upon 
annuities for terms of years, and that of borrowing 
npon annuities for livej. 

During the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne, large sums were frequently borrowed upon 
annuities for terms of years, which were sometimes 
longer and sometimes shorter. In 1693, an act 
was passed for borrowing one million upon an an- 
nuity of fourteen per cent., or of 140,000/. a year 
for sixteen years. In 1691, an act was passed for 
borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, upon 
terms which in the present times would appear very 
advantageous. But the subscription was not filled 
up. In the following year the deficiency was made 
good by borrowing upon annuities for lives at four- 
teen per cent., or at little more than •seven years* 
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purchase. In 1695, the persons who had purchased 
those annuities were allowed to exchani^e them for 
others of ninety- six years, upon payino- into the 
Exchequer sixty>three pounds in the hundred; that 
is, the difference between fourteen per cent, for life, 
and fourteen per cent, for ninety>six years, was sold 
for sixty- three pounds, or for four and a half years’ 
purchase. Suck was the supposed instability of 
jvoverumeiit* that even these terms procured few 
purchasers. In the rei«’n®of queen Anne, money 
was upon different o(*casions borrowed both upon 
annuities for lives, and upon auiuiities for terms of 
thirty-two, of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of 
ninety-nine years. In 1719, the proprietors of the 
annuities for tliirly-two years were induced to accept 
in lieu of them South v^^ea stock to the amount of 
eleven and a ha^f years’ purchase of the annuities, 
together with an additional (piantity of stock equal 
to the arrears which happeiiea then to be due upon 
them. In 1720, the greater part of the other an- 
nuities for terms of years both long and short were 
subscribed into the same fund. The long annuities 
at that time amounted to 666, S2H. S.*?. StjC?. a year. 
On the fihh of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not subscribed at that time, 
amounted only to 136,453/. 12.9. 8c/. 

During the two wars which began in 1739 and 
in 1755, little money was borrowed either upon an- 
nuities for terms of year*;, or iifioii those for lives. 
An annuity for ninety-eight or ninety nine years, 
however, k worth nearly as much money as a per- 
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petuity, and should, therefore, one might think, be 
a fund for borrowing nearly as much. Bui those 
who, in order to make family settlements, and to 
])rovide for remote futurity, buy into the public 
stocks, would not care to purchase info one of which 
the value was continually diminishing; and such 
people make a very considerable proportion both of 
the proprietors and purchasers of st(il*k. An annuity 
for a long term of years, therefore, though its in- 
trinsic value may he very nearly the same witli that 
of a per})etual annuity, will nnft, find nearly the '^ame 
numher of purchasers. TlBe subscribers to a Jiew 
loan, who mean generally, to sell their subscription 
as soon as possible, prefet* greatly a perpetual an- 
nuity redeemable, by parliament to an irredeemable 
annuity for a long term of years of only equal 
amount. The value of the former rrfay be supposed 
always the same, or vyy nearly the same ; and it 
makes, therefore, a more convenient transferable 
stock than the latter. 

During the two last-mentioned wars, annuities, 
either for terms of years or for lives, were seldom 
granted but as premiums to the subscribers to a new 
loan, over and above the redeemable annuity or in- 
terest u])on the credit of which the loan was sup- 
pc^sed to be made. They were granted not as 
the ]>roper fund upon which the money was bor- 
rowed; but as an additional encouragement to the 
lender. 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted 
ill two different ways; either upon separate lives, 

^ 2 K 
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or upon lots of lives, which in French are called 
Tontines, from the name of their inventor. When 
annuities are i>;ranted n])on separate lives, the death 
of every individual annuitant disburthens the public 
revenue so far as it was afiected by Iiis annuity. 
When annuities are ^Tantcd upon tontines, the libe- 
ration of the public revenue does not commence till 
the death of aW the annuitants coin]n-ehended in 
one lot, wli*ich ma*y sometimes consist of twenty or 
thirty 'persons, of whom* the survivors succeed to 
the annuities of all thi^se who die bV,dbre them; the 
last survivor succeeding* to the annuities of the 
whole lot. Upon the same revenue more money 
can always be raised by tontines than by annuities 
for separate lives. An annuity, with a right of 
survivorshi]), is really worth more than an equal an- 
nuity for a separate life, and from the confidence 
which every man naturally has in his own good tor- 
tune, the principle upon wh\ch is founded the suc- 
cess of all lotteries, such an annuity generally sells 
for something* more than it is worth. In countries 
where it is usual for government to raise money by 
granting annuities, tontines are upon this account 
generally preferred to annuities for separate lives. 
The expedient which will raise most money, is al- 
most always preferred to that which is likely to 
bring about in the speediest manner the liberation 
of the public revenue. 

In France a much greater proportion of the pub- 
lic debts consists in annuities for lives than in Eng- 
land. According to a memoir presented by the 
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parliament of Bourdeaux to the king; in 1704, the 
wliole public debt of France is estimated at twenty 
four liundred millions of livres ; ol‘ which The capi- 
tal for which annuities for lives had been £;'ranted 
is supposed to amount to three hundred millions, 
the cig'hth part of the whole public debt. 34ie an- 
nuities themselves are computed to amount to thirty 
millions a year, the fourth part of .vne hundred and 
twenty millions, the supposed intferest of that whole 
debt. These estimations*, I know very well, ^ arc not 
exact, but having been presented by so very re- 
spectable a body as approximations to the truth, 
they may, 1 apprehend, be considered as such. It 
is not the dilferent degreij/i^ ol anxiety in the two go- 
vernments of France and England for the libera- 
tion of the public revenue, which occasions this dif- 
hu'ence in their respective modes of borrowing ; it 
'Crises altogether from the dilferent views and in- 
terests of the lenders. 

In England, (he seat of government being in the 
greatest mercantile city in the world, the merchants 
are generally the people who advance money to go- 
vernment. By advancing it they do not mean to 
diminish, but, on the contrary, to increase their 
mercantile capitals; and unless they ex^pected to sell 
with some profit their share in the subscription for a 
new loan, they never would subscribe. But if by 
advancing their money they were to purchase, in- 
stead of perpetual ifimuities, annuities ibr lives only, 
whether their own or those of other people, they 
would not always be so likely to sell them with a 
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profit. Annuities upon their own lives they would 
always sell with loss; because no man will i^ive for 
an annuky upon the life of another, whose ap,’e and 
state of health are nearly the same with Ids own, 
the same price which he would give for one upon 
his own. An annuity upon the life of a third per- 
son, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal value to the buyer 
and the seller ; ]j)ut its real value begins to diminish 
from the moment* it is granted, and continues to 
do so more and more as kng as it subsists. Tt can 
never, therefore, make^^so convenieih a transferable 
stock as a perpetual annuity, of which the real value 
may be supposed always the same, or very nearly 
tlie same. 

In France, the seat of government not being in a 
great mercantile city, merchants do not make so 
great a proportipn of the people who advance money 
to government. The people concerned in the 
finances, the farmers general, the receivers of the 
taxes whic*h are not in farm, the court bankers, &c., 
make the greater part of those who advance their 
money in all public exigencies. Such people are 
commonly men of mean birth, but of great wealth, 
and IVequently ol‘ great pride. They are too proud 
to marry their ecjuals, and women of quality disdain 
to marry them. They frequently resolve, therefore, 
to live bachelors, and having neither any families of 
their own, nor much regard for those of their rela- 
tions, whom they are not alwatys very fond of ac- 
knowledging, they desire only to live in splendour 
during their own time, and are not unwilling that 
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their fortune slioukl end with themselves. The 
number of rich people, besides, who are either :i\erse 
to marry, or whose condition of life renders it either 
improper or incon\ eiiient lor them to do so, is much 
oTcater in France than in England. To such })eoj)]e, 
who ha\e little or no care for posterity, nothing* can 
be more convenient than to exchange their cajnlal 
for a revenue, which is to last jus^ as long, and no 
long('r than they wish it to do. 

The ordinary expense''of the greater part^of mo- 
dern governmeiits in lime ])eace being equal oi 
nearly ec^ual to their onliiaarv revenue, when war 
comes, they are both unwilling and unable to in- 
crease their revenue in ^fioportion to the increase of 
their expense. ^ They are unwilling, for tear of 
olfcnding the peojile, who, by so great and so sud- 
den an iiicreuse of taxes, would soon be disgusted 
with the war; and they are unable, from not well 
knowing what taxes would be sufficient to pioduce 
the revenue wanted. The facility of borrowing 
delivers them from the embarrassment which this 
fear and inability would otherwise occasion. By 
means of borrowing they are enabled, with a very 
moderate increase of taxes, to raise, from yeai* 
to year, money sufficient for carrying on the war, 
and by the ])ractice of perpetual funding they are 
enabled, with the smallest possible increase of taxes, 
to raise annually the largest possible sum of money. 
In great eniY^ires the people who live in the capital, 
and in the provinces remote from the scene of action, 
feel, many of them, scarce any iiicoiiv eniency fiom 
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the war; but enjoy, at their ease, the amusement of 
reading' in the newspapers the exploits of tlieir own 
fleets and armies. To them this amusenieiit com- 
pensates the small (litfereuce between the taxes 
which they pay on account of the war, and those 
which they had been accustomed to ])ay in time of 
peace. They are commonly clissatistied with the 
return of })cace,4whicli puts an end to their amuse- 
ment, and t(c a thousand visionary ho})es of coiHpiest 
and national glory, from a longer continuance of 
the war. 

The return of peace, iydeed, seldom relieves them 
from tlie greater part of the taxes imposed during 
the war. These are mortf;agTd for tlie interest of 
tlie debt contracted in order to carry it on. If, over 
and above paying the interest of this debt, and de- 
fraying the orclinary expense of government, the 
old revenue, together with the new taxes, produce 
some surplus revenue, it may*^])crhaps be converted 
into a sinking fund for paying olf the debt. But, 
in the first place, this sinking fund, even supposing 
it should be applied to no other purpose, is gene- 
rally altogether inadequate for ]>aying, in the course 
of any period during which it can reasonably be ex- 
pected that peace should continue, the whole debt 
contracted during the war ; and, in the second place, 
this fund is almost always applied to other purposes. 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole pnr])ose 
of paying the interest of the mtwicy borrowed ipion 
them. If they produce more, it is generally some- 
thing which was neither intended nor expected, and 
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is therefore seldom very considerable. Sinkino' 
funds have ^encTully arisen, not so much from any 
siirj)lus of the taxes which was over and above what 
was necessary for paying* the interest or annuity 
originally charged upon them, as from a subsequent 
reduction of that interest. That of Holland in 
1655, and that of the ecclesiastical state in 1685, 
were both formed in this manner. Hence the usual 
insiifTiciency of such funds. 

During the most pr(^found peace, various events 
occur which reijuire an ext^'aordinary expense, and 
government finds it always more coinenient to de- 
fray this ex]3ense by misapplying the sinking fund 
than by imposing a new#tax. Every new tax is im- 
mediately felt more or less by the people. It oc- 
casions always some murmur, and meets with some 
opposition- The more taxes may Jiave been multi- 
plied, the higher they may have been raised upon 
every dilfereiit subject of taxation ; the more loudly 
the ]ieople complain of every new tax, the more dif- 
ficult it becomes too either to find out new subjects 
of taxation, or to raise much higher the taxes al- 
ready imposed upon the old. A morlieiitary sus- 
pension of the payment of debt is not immediately 
felt by the people, and occasions neither murmur 
nor complaint. To borrow of the sinking fund is 
always an obvious and ea.sy expedient for getting 
out of the present difficulty. The more the public 
debts may have b«en accumulated, the more neces- 
sary it may have become to study to reduce them, 
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the more dang’erous, the more ruinous it may be to 
misap])ly any part of the sinking’ fund; the less 
likely is tlic public debt to be reduced to any con- 
siderable decree, the more likely, the more certainly 
is the sinking fund to be misapplied towards de- 
fraying all the extraordinary expenses which occur 
in time of })eacc. When a nation is already over- 
burdened with Kixe.s, nothing but the necessities 
of a new wtir, nothing but either the animosity of 
nationaf vengeance, or the* anxiety for national se- 
curity, can induce the«p(‘ople to subinit, with toler- 
able ])atience, to a new tax. Hence the usual mis- 
application of the sinking fund. 

In (ireat Britain, from t^ie time that we had first 
recourse to the ruinous expedient of perpetual fund- 
ing, the reduction of the ])ublic debt in time ot‘ peact' 
has never borne any jiroportion to its accumulation 
ill time of war. It was in the war which began in 
1688, and was concluded by^the treaty of Ryswick 
in 1697, tiiat the foundation of the present enor- 
mous debt of Cireat Britain was first laid. 

On the 31 St of December 1697, the public debts 
of Great Britain, funded and unfunded, amounted 
to 21,515,742/. 13-9. A great part ot those 

debts had been contracted upon short anticipations, 
and some ])art upon annuities for lives ; so that be- 
fore the 31st ol’ December 1701, in less than four 
years, there had partly been paid off, and partly re- 
verted to the public, the sum of 55121,041/. 12.?. 0]c/., 
a greater reduction of the public debt than lias ever 
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since been brought about in so short a perit)tl of 
time. The remaining debt, therefore, amounted 
only to 16,394,701/. 1.9. 7-l>/. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which was 
concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the public debts 
were still more accumulated. On the 3 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1714, they amounted to 53,681,076/. 5.9. 

The subscription into the South* Sea fund (if the 
short and long annuities increased flie cajiital of 
the public debts, so tluft on the 3Lst of December, 
1722, it amoilnted to 55,^82,978/. 1.9. S-Jr/. The 
reduction of the debt began in 1723, and went on 
so slowly that, on the 31st of December, 1739, dur- 
ing seventeen years of profound peace, the whole sum 
paid otr was no more than 8,328,354/. 17^. W 
the capital of the public debt at that time amounting 
to 46,954,623/. 3.9. 4/^d. 

The Spanish war, which began in 1739, and the 
French war which soon followed it, occasioned a 
further increase of the debt, which, on the 31st of 
December, 1748, after the war had been concluded 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, amounted to 
78,293,313/. Il lOyd. The most profound peace 
of seventeen years’ continuance had taken no more 
than 8,328,354/. 17.9. 11,^6/. from it. A war of 
le.ss than nine j^ears’ continuance added 31,338,689/. 
189. (51 d. to iU'. 

During the administration of Mr. Pelham, the 
interest of the public debt was reduced, or at least 
measures were taken lor reducing it, from four to 

Sye James PostletUwaitu’a history of the public revenue.-A. 
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three per cent. ; the sinkiii£ 2 ; fund was increased, and 
some part^of the public debt was paid off. In 1755, 
before the breaking* out of the late war, the funded 
debt of Great Britain amounted to 72,289,073/. 
On the fifih of January, 1763, at the conclu- 
sion of tlie ])cacc, the funded debt amounted to 
1 22,003,336/. 8s-. 2\d, The unfunded debt has 
been stated at 1*3,927,589/. 2s. 2d. But the ex- 
pense occasioned by tlie war did not end with the 
conclusion of the peace; so that though, on the 
5th of January, 1764, the funded debt was increased 
(partly by a new loan, ailll partly by funding' a part 
of the unfunded debt) to 129,586,789/. 106'. l|ri., 
there still remained (according' to the very well 
informed author of the Considerations on the Trade 
and Finances of Great Britain) an unfunded debt, 
which was brouglit to account in that and the fol- 
lowing year, of 9,975,017/- ^^2.9. 2\]d. Jn 1764, 
therefore, tjie public debt of Great Britain, funded 
and unfunded together, amounted, according to this 
author, to 139,516,807/. 2s. Ad. The annuities for 
lives too, which had been granted as premiums to 
the subscribers to the new loans in 1757, estimated 
at fourteen years’ purchase, were \alued at 472,500/.; 
and the annuities for long terms of years, granted 
as premiums likewise, in 1761 and 1762, estimated 
at 27 i years’ j)urchase, were valued at 6,820,875/. 
During a peace of about seven years’ continuance, 
the prudent and truly patriot administration of Mr. 
Pelham was not able to pay olf an old debt ol' six 
millions. During a war of nearly the same conti- 
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luiaiic'c, a new (Icl)t of more than seventy-five mil- 
lions was contracted. 

On the 5tli of January, 17^5, tlie funded deLl of 
Orcat Britain amounted to 124,990,08(3/. l.v. 0]r/. 
34ie unfunded, exclusive of a lar^e civil list dclit, 
to 4,1.50,230/. 3.y. ll-jit/. Both together, to 
129,140,322/. 5.?. Gc/. According* to this account 
the v/hole delit ])aid off during* ^leven years’ ])io- 
found i)cacc amounted only to 10,415,47-1/. 10.?. 9{,f/. 
Even this small reducti#n oi debt, howeven, has not 
been all made* I’rom the savings out of the ordinaiy 
re\ enue of the state. 8cv^eral extraneous sums, al- 
tog'ether independent of that ordinary revenue, have 
conttibiitcd towards it.^ Amongst these we may 
reckon an additional shilling in the ])ound land-tax 
for three }ears/ the two millions received from the 
East India Company, as indemniOcation for their 
territorial ac([uisitious ; and the one hundred and 
ten thousand j)onnds*i*ecei\ed from the bank for the 
renewal of their charter. To these must be added 
several other sums which, as they arose out of the 
late war, ought j)erhaps to be considered as deduc- 
tions from the ex])enses of it. The principal are, 

£. s. d. 

The produce of French prizes . 690,449 IS 9 

Composition for French prisoners G7(),000 0 0 

What has been received from the 

sale of the cede*! islands . . 95,500 0 0 


Total, 1,455,949 IS 9 
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If we add to this sum the balance of the earl of 
Chathairfs and Mr. Calcraft’s accounts, and other 
artn^ savid^s of the same kind, to^-ether with what 
has been received from the bank, the East India 
(Company, and the additional shilliniv in the pound 
land-tax ; the whole must be a »ood deal more than 
five millions. The debt, therefore, which since the 
[leace has been piiid out of the savings from the 
ordinary revetjue of the state, has not, one year with 
another, 'amounted to half k million a year. The 
sinking* fund has, no doubt, been considerably aug*- 
inented since the peace, bjf the debt which has been 
])aid off, by the reduction of the redeemable four 
per cents, to three per cenis., and by the annuities 
ibr lives which have fallen in, and, if peace were to 
continue, a iniUion, perhaps, niig-ht now be annually 
spared out of it towards the discharge of the debt. 
Another million, accordiiia;ly, was paid in the course 
of last year; but, at the same time, a large civil 
list debt was left unpaid, and we are now involved 
in a new war which, in its progress, may prove as 
expensive as any of our former wars^. The new 
debt which will probably be contracted before the 
end of the next campaign, may jierhaps be nearly 
equal to all the old debt which has been paid off 

It has proved more expensive than any of our former 
wars ; and has involved us in. an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound peace of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid ; during 
a war of seven years, more than one hundred millions was 
contracted. — A. 
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from the savincfs out of the ordinary revenue of the 
state. It would be altog-cther cliimerical, therefore, 
to expect that the public debt should ever be eoin- 
jiletely discharj^ed by any savings which aie likely 
to be made from that ordinary revenue as it stands 
at present. 

The public funds of the different indebted nations 
of Knrope, particularly those of Knoland, have by 
one author been represented as the acciPmiilaf ion of 
a fij-reat ca])ital superaddbd to the other capital of 
the country, by^rieans of whir^h its trade is extended, 
its manidactures multiplied^ and its lands cultivated 
and improved much beyond what they could have 
been by means of that ot'#er capital onl). He does 
not consider that the capital which the first creditors 
of the public advanced to f>:ovcrnment, was, from 
the moment in which they advanced it, a certain 
portion of the annual produce turned away from 
servirii^ in the function^of a capital, to serve in that 
of a revenue ; from maintaining- productive labourers 
to maintain unproductive ones, and to be spent and 
wasted, fvencrally in the course of the year, without 
even the hope of any future reproduction. In return 
for the capital which they advanced, they obtained, 
indeed, an annuity in the public funds in most 
cases of more than equal value. This annuity, no 
doubt, replaced to them their capital, and enabled 
them to carry on their trade and business to the 
same or perhaps tef a greater extent than before ; 
that is, they were enabled either to borrow of other 
people a new capital upon the credit of this annuity, 
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or by selling’ it to from other ])eo]ile n neAv riipi- 
tal of tlLeir own, equal or superior to that which 
they bad’ ad\anced to * 2 :overnment. This new capi- 
tal, however, whicli tlnpv in this manner either 
bouLi’lit or l)orro\vcd of other people, must have ex- 
isted in the country before, and must have been 
employed as all capitals are, in maintaining’ ])ro- 
duclive labour. « When it came into tiie hands of 
those wlu) hvid advflnced their money to govei imn'nt, 
tiioiigdP* it was in some rbspects a new capital to 
them, it was not so tti> the country^; but was only 
a capital withdrawal i’r^'in certain employments in 
order to be turned towards others Thougdi it re- 
placed to them what they^Siad advanced to govern- 
ment, it did not replace it to the country. Had 
they not advanced this capital to giAxwnrnent, tlicre 
would have bevii in the country tw'o ca])itals, two 
])()rti(ms oj* the annual ])roduce, in^^tcad ol' one, em- 
ployed in maintaining productive labour. 

When for defraying; the exjiense of government a 
revenue is raised within the year from the produce 
of free or iniinortgaged taxes, a certain portion of 
the revenue of ]3rivale jieople is only turned away 
Irom maintaining one speeicsof unproductive labour, 
towards maintaining aiiotlier. Home part of what 
they pay in those taxes might no doubt have been 
accumulated into capital, and consequently cm* 
ployed ill maintaining productive labour; but the 
greater part would probably hJtve been spent, and 
consequently employed in maintaining unproductive 
labour. The public expense, however, when de- 
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frayed in this manner, no donbt hinders more or 
less the further accnrnulatioii of new esipital ; but it 
does not necessarily occasion the destruction oi any 
actually existino; ca])itaL 

When the public expense is defrayed by funding, 
it is defrayed by the annual destruction of some 
cajiital whi(di had before existed in the country; by 
the perversion of some portion of^the annual jiro- 
duce wiiich had be (ore been destined for tlie main- 
enance ol" productive labour, towards that oi iinpio- 
ductive labour. As in this cflse, however, tlr taxes 
are lighter than they^ wouiif iiave been, had a reve- 
nue suhicient lor defraying the same expense been 
raised within the \ear; tlTe private revenue of indi- 
viduals is necessarily less burdened, and coiise- 
(tueiuly their :rbihty to sa\e and accumulate some 
pari of that revenue into cajiital is it good dtail less 
imjmired. If the me^iod ot funding destroy more 
old ca'pital, it at the same time hinders less the ac- 
cumulation or acquisition ol' new cajiital, than that 
of defraying the public exjicnse by' a revenue raised 
within the year. Under the system of' funding, the 
frugality and industry of ])rivate ])eo])le can more 
easily repair the breaches which tlie waste and ex- 
travagance ol' government may occasionally make 
in the general capital of the society. 

It is only during the continuance of war, how- 
ever, that the system of funding has this advantage 
over the other sysfem. Were the expense of war 
to be defrayed always by a revenue raised within 
the year, the taxes from wiiich that extraordinary 

2 L 2 
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revenue was drawn would last no lonp^er than the 
war. 'j'he ability of private people to accumulate, 
though less during the war, would liave been greater 
during the peace than under the system of funding. 
War would not necessarily have occasioned the de- 
struction of any old capitals, and peace would have 
occasioned the accumulation of many more new. 
Wars would in general be more speedily concluded, 
» and less waiUonly underiaken. The people feeling, 
during Vlic continuance of War, the complete burden 
ol* it, would soon grow^weary of it, ahd government, 
in order to humour thcKa, would not be under the 
necessity of carrying it on longer than it was neces- 
sary to do so. Tile foresi|;ht of tlie heavy and un- 
avoidable burdens ot* war would hinder the peojile 
from wantonly calling for it when tliere w^as no real 
or solid interest' to fight for. The seasons during 
which the ability of private people to accumulate 
was somewhat impaired, would occur more rarely, 
and be of shorter continuance. Those, on the con- 
trary, during which that ability was in the highest 
vigour, would be ol‘ much longer duration than they 
can well be under the system of funding'. 

When funding, besides, has made a certain pro- 
gress, the multiplication of taxes which it brings 
along with it sometimes inp^airs as much the ability 
of private people to accumulate even in time of 
peace, as the other system would in time of war. 
The peace revenue of Great Bril’ain amounts at pre- 
sent to more than ten millions a year. If free and 
unmortgaged, it might be sufficient, with proper 
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mriiiao-enicnt and without coutraetiiiiv a shilling ol' 
new debt, to carry on tlie most vi<»;orous war. rhe 
]>rivate revenue of the inhabitants of (ireat Britain 
is at ])resent as nuicli encumbered in tune ot peace, 
their ability to accumulate it as much inpiaired as 
it would have been in the time of the most expensive 
war, had the jiernicious system of fniidin^' iu‘\cr 
lieen ado])ted. 

In the ])ayment of the^ interest of the public* dc'bt, 
it has been said, it is the rig-ht hand witich ])ays the 
h'ft. The money does not 'f^’o out of the (s»untry. 
It is only a, part of the la^venne of one set oi the 
inhabitants which is transfened to another; and the 
nation is not a farthing* The poorer. Idiis a])ology 
is founded altogether in the sopliistry of the mer- 
cantile system''; and after the long examination 
which T have already bestowed upon that system, 
it may jierhaps be um^ecessary to sa> any thing fur- 
ther about it. It su})])oses, besides, that^ the wliole 
public debt is owing to the inhabitants of the 
country, which happens not to be true; the Dutch, 
as well as several other foreign nations, having a 
very considerable share in our public funds. But 
though the whole debt were owing to the inhabitants 
of the country, it would not upon that accoiml be 
less pernicious. 

Land and capital stock are the two original 
sources of all revenue both private and public. 
Capital stock pays the wages of productive labour, 
whether employed in agriculture, maiiulactures, or 
commerce. The management of those two original 

2 L 3 
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sources of revenue belongs to two different sets of 
people • the pio})rietors of land, and the owners or 
employers of capital stock. 

The proprietor of land is interested for the sake 
of his own revenue to keep his estate in as good 
condition as he can, by building and repairing his 
tenants’ houses, by making and maintaining the 
necessary drains find inclosures, and all those other 
expensive improvements which it properly belongs 
to the landlord to make and maintain. But by dif- 
ferent land-taxes the revenue of the landlord may 
be so much diminished^; and by different duties 
upon the necessaries and conveniencies of life, that 
diminished revenue rnay^be rendered of so little 
real value, that he may find himself altogether un- 
able to make or maintain those expensive improve- 
ments. When the landlord, however, ceases to do 
his part, it is altogether impc^ssible that the tenant 
should con^tinue to do his. As the distress of the 
landlord increases, the agriculture of the country 
must necessarily decline. 

When, by different taxes upon the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life, the owners and employers of 
capital stock find, that whatever revenue they derive 
from it, will not, in a particular country, purchase 
the same quantity of those necessaries and conveiii- 
encies which an equal revenue would in almost any 
other, (hey will be disposed to remove to some other. 
And when, in order to raise those taxes, all or the 
greater part of merchants and manufacturers, that 
is, ail or the greater part of the employers of great 
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capitals, come to be continually exposed to the mor- 
tifying- and vexatious visits of the tax-gatherers, this 
disposition to remove will soon be changed into an 
actual removal. The industry of the country will 
necessarily fall with the removal of the capital which 
supported it, and the ruin of trade and manufac- 
tines will follow the declension of agriculture. 

To transler from the owners oj^ those two great 
sources of revenue, land and capitaf stock, from 
the persons immediately interested in the good con- 
dition of every particular poAiou of land, and in the 
good management of ev^ry particular portion of 
capital stock, to another set of persons (the credi- 
tors of the public, who Ifave no such particular in- 
terest), the gre;^ter part of the revenue arising from 
cither, must, In the long run, occasion both the 
neglect of land, and the waste or removal of capital 
stock. A creditor oij the public has no doubt a 
general interest in the prosperity of the agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce of the country ; and 
consequently in the good condition of its lands, and 
in the good management of its capital stock. Should 
there be any general failure or declension in any of 
these things, the produce of the ditferent taxes might 
no longer be sufficient to pay him the annuity or 
interest which is due to him. But a creditor ot the 
public, considered merely as such, has no interest 
in the good condition of any particular portion of 
land, or in the good management of any particular 
portion of ca])ital stock. As a creditor of the public 
he has no knowledge of any such particular portion. 
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He lias 110 inspection of it. IJe can have no care 
about it. ^ Its ruin may ni some cases be unknown 
to him, and cannot directly affect iiini. 

The practice of funding' has g-radually cnlbebied 
every state which has adopted it. Tlie Italian re- 
])ublics seem to leave beg*un it. (ienoa and Venice, 
the only two reioaining which can pretend to an 
inde})endeut existlmce, have both i)een ealeebled by 
it. Spain seems to have learned the practice Ironi 
the Italian republics, and (its taws being- jirobably 
less judicious than theh-s) it has, in ])roportion to 
its natural streng-tii, been*stdl moie enfeebled, 'idle 
debts of S])ain are of very old standing. It was 
dee})ly in debt belore the e^id of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, about a hundred years before. England owed 
a shilling. France, notwithstanding ''all its natural 
resources, languishes under an o])])ressive load of 
the same kind. The republic* ol' the United Pro- 
vinces is as much enfeebled by its debts as either 
(iehoa or Venice. Is it likely that in (heat Britain 
alone a practice, which has hrougiit eitiier weakness 
or desolation into every other country, should jirova^ 
altogether innocent ? 

The system of taxation established in those ditfer- 
ent countries, it may be said, is inferior to that of 
England. I believe it is so. But it ought to be 
remembered, that when the wisest gowrnmeiit has 
exhausted all the ])roper subjects of taxation, it 
must, in cases of urgent iieccssrty, have recourse to 
improper ones. The wise re])uhlic of Holland has 
upon some occasions been obliged to have recourse 
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to taxes as inconvenient as the greater part of those 
of Spain. Another war begun before any consider- 
able liberation of the public revenue had been 
brought about, and growing in its progress as ex- 
pensive as the last war, may, from irresistible neces- 
sity, render the British system of taxation as oppres- 
sive as that of Holland, i,r even as that of Spain. 
To the honour of our piesent system of taxation, 
indeed, it has hitherto gi\en so Mttle embarrassineiit 
to industry, that, durin'g the course evcir of the 
most expensive wars, the fiugality and good con- 
duct of individuals seem t(>»ha\ebcen able, by saving 
and accuinulation, to repair all the breaches which 
the waste and extravagance of government had 
made in the general capital of society. At the 
conclusion of ttfe late war, the most expensive that 
Great Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as 
flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous and as 
fully employed, and her commerce as extensive, as 
they had ever been before. The capital? therefore, 
which supported all those different branches of in- 
dustry, must have been equal to what it had ever 
been before. Since the peace, agriculture has been 
still further improved, the rents of houses have risen 
in every town and village of the country, a proof 
of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people ; 
and the annual amount of the greater part of the 
old taxes, of the principal branches of the excise 
and customs in particular, has been continually in- 
creasing, an equally clear proof of an increasing 
consumption, and consequently of an increasing 
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produce, which could alone support that consump- 
tion. Great l^ritain seeins to su])port with ease, a 
burden which, iialf a century a«;'o, nobody believed 
her capable of su])]K)rtino-. Let us not, however, 
upon tliis account raslily conclude that she is ca- 
pal)lc of sup}H)r(in»* any burden ; nor even be too 
confident that she could support, without «-rcat dis- 
tress, a burden U little ^Teater than what has al- 
reufiy been Paid upon her. 

WheA national debts have once been accunudated 
to a certain deg'ree, Kiere is search, J believe, a 
sin;L**le instance of their having* been fairly and com- 
pletely paid. The liberation of the jmblic re\enue, 
if it has ever been brouglrt about at all, has always 
been brought about by a bankruptcy ; sometimes 
by an avowed one, but always by a real one, though 
frequently by a pietended payment. 

The raising of the denomination of the coin has 
been the most usual cxiiedieiii by which a real pub- 
lic bankrufitcy has been disguised under the a[)j)car- 
ance of a pietended jiayment. If a six])ence, for 
example, should either by act of pailiarnent or royal 
proclainalion be raised to the denomimitioii ol‘ a 
shilling, and tw'eiity sixpences to that of a pound 
sterling, the person who under the old denomina- 
tion had borrowed twenty shillings, or near four 
ounces of silver, would, under the new, pay with 
twenty sixpences, or with something less than two 
ounces. A national debt of abbut a hundred and 
twenty-eight millions, nearly the ca])ital of the 
lunded and unfunded debt of Great 13 ri tain, might 
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ill this manner 1)e ])ai<] with aLoiit sixtv-tonr mil- 
lions of onr jiresont, money. Ft would indeed i;e a 
pretended ])a\ment oidy, and the creditoVs (>; ilie 
public would really be defrauded of ten shiilnuis in 
the pound ot‘ wdiat was due to them. The calannty 
loo would extend mueli further than to the credi- 
tors of the public, and tt'o-e of e\crv ])iivxde penson 
would suffer a, jnoportionable loss ^ and this without 
any advantage, but in most ease^ with ?i paeat arldi- 
tional loss, to tlie ereddors of the public. 3f the 
creditors of the ]mbiic inde#d were neneiall} nnudi 
in de])t to oilier ])eople, the^ miolit in some nnaisurc* 
compensate tlicir loss liy ])aMn^- their creditors in 
th(‘ same coin in v^d!ich i^ie yuiblic had ]):!id them. 
.But in mo‘'l countries lim creditors of the public 
are, the p,reatef ]nirt of them, wealthy people, ho 
stand moie in th<' relation of erediUirs than in that 
of debtors towards the rest ot' theii' iidlow-eitizens. 
A pretended payment (>f this kind, therefore, instead 
of alleviating’, ao’p;ra\ates in most eases \he loss of 
the creditois of tlie ]mbh(!; and without any advan- 
tage to the puhlie, extends the calamity to a great 
niimher of other innocent ]}eo]de Jt occasions a 
general and most ])ermcious sufiversioii of the for- 
tunes of private people; enriching in most caves the 
idle and tjrofuse debtor at the expense eif the indus- 
trious and frugal creditor, and transjiortiiig a great 
part of the national capital from the hands which 
were likely to incl’ease and improve it, to tho^e 
which are likely to dissijiate and destroy it. When 
it becomes necessary for a state to declare itself 
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bankrupt, in ibe same manner as when it becomes 
necessa'-y^for an indivicliial to do so, a fair, open, 
and avowed bankruptcy is always the measure which 
is both least dishonourable to the debtor, and least 
hurtful to the creditor. 'Ilie honour of a state is 
surely very pcjorly provided for, when in order to 
cover the dis»-race of a real bankruptcy, it has re- 
course to a juo-o'liiinr trick of this kind, so easily 
seen thy)U^h, and at the same time so extremely 
pernicious. 

Almost all states, however, ancient as well as 
modem, when reduced to* this necessity, have, upon 
some occasions, plaved this very ju^irling* trick. The 
Romans, at the end of the first Punic war, reduced 
the As, the coin or denomination ^by Avhich they 
computed the value of all their otner (‘oins, from 
containing twelve ounces of copper to contain only 
two ounces; that is, they raisj^d two ounces of cop- 
per to a d^nomiiuition which had always before ex- 
pressed the value of twelve ounces. Tlie republic 
was, in this manner, enabled to pay the great debts 
which it had contracted with the sixth part of what 
it really owed. So sudden and so great a bank- 
ruptcy, we should in the present times be apt to 
imagine, must have occasioned a very violent popu- 
lar clamour. It does not appear to have occasioned 
any. The law which enacted it was, like all other 
laws relating to the coin, introduced and carried 
through the assembly of the people by a tribune, 
and was probably a very popular law. In Rome, 
as in all the other ancient republics, the poor people^ 
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were constantly in debt to the rich and the gToat, 
who, in order to secure their votes at the annual 
elections, used to lend them money at exorbitant 
interest, which, bcino- never paid, soon accumulated 
into a sum too g-reat either for the debtor to pay, 
or for any body else to pay for him. The debtor, 
for fear ol‘ a very severe execution, was obliged, 
without ajiy further gratuity, to volte for the candi- 
date whom the creditor recomme*nded. * In spite of 
all tlie laws against bribery and corruption, the 
bounty of the candidates, together with the occa- 
sional distributions of corit which were ordered by 
the senate, were the principal funds from which, 
during the latter times of*the Roman republic, the 
poorer eiti/ens derived their subsistence- To de- 
liver themselves' from this subjection to their credi- 
tors, the })c)orcr citizens were continually calling out 
either for an entire abolition of debts, or for what 
they called New TabTes ; that is, for a luw which 
should entitle them to a complete acijuittance, upon 
jiaying only a certain proportion of their aecumukted 
debts. The law which reduced the coin of all 
denominations to a sixth part of its former value, 
as it enabled them to pay their debts with a sixth 
part of what they really owed, was equivalent to the 
most advantageous new tables. In order to satisfy 
the people, the rich and the great were, u]K)ii seve- 
ral did’erent occasions, obliged to consent to laws 
both for abolishing \Iebts, and for introducing new 
tables; and they probably were induced to consent 
to this law, partly for the same reason, and partly 
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that, by liberaiiiia: the public rcvtuiue, they luio-ht 
restore vjg’oiir to that government of which they 
themselves had the ])nneipal direction. An opera- 
tion of this hind would at once reduce a debt of a 
hundred and twenty-eight millions to twenty-oiU' 
millions three hundred and thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds six sliilline;s 
and eightpence. * In the course of the second Ihinic 
wair the As vvns still further reduced, tifst, Iroin two 
ounces of copper to one ounce; and afterwards from 
one ounce to half an ohnee ; that is, to the twenty- 
lourth part of its original value. By combining; 
the three Roman operations into one, a debt of a 
hundred and tw'enty-eiglfi millions of our present 
money, miglii in this manner be reduced all at 
once to a debt of five millions three hundred and 
thirty ‘three thi'nisand three hundred and thirty- 
three pounds six shillings jjnd eightpencc. Even 
the enormpus debt of Great Britain might in this 
manner soon be paid. 

By means of such expedients the coin of, I be- 
lieve, all nations has been gradually reduced more 
and more below its original value, and tlic same 
nominal sum has been gradually brought to contain 
a smaller and a smaller (piantity of silver. 

Nations have sometimes, for the same purpose, 
adulterated the standard of their coin; that is, have 
mixed a greater quantity of alloy in it. If in the* 
pound weight of our silver coin,*for example, instead 
of eighteen penny-weight, according to the present 
standard, there was mixed eight ounces of alloy; 
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storliuji;, or twenty sliillin£)’s of such coin, 
would be worth little more than six shillings and 
eio-hl pence of our present money. The quantity of 
siver contained in six. shillin«;s and ei^htpence of 
our present money, would thus be raised very neaily 
to the denomination of a pound sterling*. The 
adulteration of the standard has exactly the same 
elfeet with what the French call ihx augmentation, 
or a direct raising of the denomination of the coin. 

An augmentation, or a* direct raising of t/ie deno- 
mination of the* coin, always 4s, and from its nature 
must be, an ojjeu and avowed oj^eration. By means 
of it pieces of a smaller weight and bulk are called 
by the same name which %ad before been given to 
pieces oi* a. greater weight and bulk. The adultera- 
tion of the standard, on the contrary, has generally 
been a concealed operation. By means ol’ it pieces 
were issued from the joint of the same denomina- 
tions, and, as nearly as could be contrived, of the 
same weight, bidk, and appearance, with pieces 
which had been current before of much greater 
value. When king John of France in order to 
pay his debts, adulterated his coin, all the officers 
of his mint were sworn to secrecy. Both operations 
are iinjust. But a simple augmentation is an injus- 
tice of open violence; whereas an adulteration is an 
injustice of treacherous fraud. This latter opera- 
tion, therefore, as soon as it has been discovered, 
and it cinild never'* be concealed \ery long, has al- 

* See l)n Cange Glossary, voce Moneta ; the Benedictine 
, petion. — A. 
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ways excited much greater indignation than the 
i'ormer. ^The coin after any considerable aiignieii- 
tatioii has very seldom been brought back to its 
former weight ; but after the greatest adulterations 
it has almost always been brought back to its former 
fineness. It has scarce ever happened that the fury 
and indignation of the people could otherwise be ap- 
peased. 

In the end of the reign of Henry VIII., and in 
the beginning of that of tdward VI., the English 
coin was not only raised in its denomination, but 
adulterated in its standitrd. The like frauds were 
practised in Scotland during the minority of James 
VI. They have occasioin^ly been practised in most 
other countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain can 
never be completely liberated, or even that any con- 
siderable progress can ever be made towards that 
liberation, while the surplus of that revenue, or what 
is over and above defraying the annual expense of 
the peace establishment, is so very small, it seems 
altogether in vain to expect. That liberation, it is 
evident, can never be brought about without either 
some very considerable augmentation of the public 
revenue, or some equally considerable reduction of 
the public expense. 

A more equal land-tax, a more equal tax upon 
the rent of houses, and such alterations in the pre- 
sent system of customs and eicise as those which 
liave been mentioned in the foregoing chajitci', 
might, jierhaps, without increasing the burden of 
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the greahT part of the people, but only clistnbiitjnp^ 
the weight ol it more (‘qually upon the whole, pro- 
duce a considerable aiui^mentatioii of revenue. The 
most sanguine projector, however, could scarce 
iJatter himself that any aiigmentatiou of Uiis kind 
would lie such as could give any reasonable ho])es, 
cither of liberating the public revenue altogether, 
or even of making sucli progress towards that lihe- 
ratioii in time ol‘ peace, as eitlier to prevent or to 
(ompeiisate the further accumulation of the public 
debt in the next war. 

15y extending the Briti^^h system o,f taxation to 
all the different ])roviuces of the empire inhabited 
by people of either Britiilh or European extraction, 
a much greater auginentation of revenue might be 
expected. This, however, could scarce, perhaps, be 
done, consistently with the principhes of the British 
constitution, without jdmitting into the British par- 
liamcnl, or if you will, into the states-general of the 
British empire, a lair and equal representation of 
all those different provinces, that of each province 
bearing the same proportion to the produce of its 
taxes, as the representation of Great Britain might 
bear to the produce of the taxes levied upon Great 
Britain. Tlie private interest of many powerful 
individuals, the confirmed prejudices of great bodies 
of ])eople seem, indeed, al present, to oppose to so 
great a change such obstacles as it may be very dif- 
ficult, per]ia])s altogether impossible, to surmount. 
Without, how'ever, inetending to determine whether 
such a union be practicable or im])racticable, it may 

2 M 3 
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not, perhaps, be improper, in a s}:>eculative work oi’ 
this kind, to consider how far the British system of 
taxation might be applicable to all the ditfereiit pro- 
vinces of the empire ; what revenue might be ex- 
pected from it if so applied, and in what manner a 
general union of this kind might be likely to affect 
the happiness and prosperity of the diflerent pro- 
vinces comprehenfied within it. Such a speculation 
can at worst be regarded but as a new Utopia, less 
amusing certainly, but not* more useless and chi- 
merical than the old on^. 

The land-tax, the stamj>“duties, and the different 
duties of customs and excise, constitute the four 
principal branches of the BVitish taxes. 

Ireland is certainly as able, and our American 
and West Indian plantations more able to pay a 
land-tax than Great Britain. Where the landlord 
is subject neither to tithe nor poor’s-rate, he must 
certainly be^ more able to pay such a tax, than where 
he is subject to both those other burdens. The 
tithe, where there is no modus, and where it is 
levied in kind, diminishes more what would other- 
wise be the rent of the landlord, than a land-tax 
which really amounted to five shillings in the pound. 
Such a tithe will be found in most cases to amount 
to more than a fourth part of the real rent of the 
land, or of what remains after replacing completely 
the capital of the farmer, together with his reason- 
able profit. If all moduses and all impropriations 
were taken away, the complete church tithe of Great 
Britain and Ireland could not well be estimated at 
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less than six or seven millions. If there was no 
tithe either in Great IJritaiii or Ireland, the Inud- 
lords could afford to pay six or seven millions addi- 
tional land-tax, without being- more burdened than 
a very great part of them are at present. America 
pays no tithe, and could therefore very well afford 
to pay a land-tax. The Linds in America and the 
West Indies indeed, are in general not tenanted 
nor leased out to farmers. Tfiey could not there- 
fore be assessed according to any rent-roll. But 
neither wTre tfie lands of (l^eat Britain, in the 4th 
of* William and Mary, a?;sessed according to any 
rent-roll, but according to a very loose and inaccu- 
rate estimation. The l^ds in America might be 
assessed either in the same manner, or according to 
an equitable valuation in consequence of an accurate 
survey, like that which was lately made in the Mi- 
lanese, and in the dominions of Austria, Prussia, 
and Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied with- 
out any variation in all countries where the forms 
of law process, and the deeds by which property 
both real and personal is transft'rred, are the same 
or nearly the same. 

The extension of the custom-house laws of Great 
Britain to Ireland and the plantations, provided it 
was accompanied, as in justice it ought to be, with 
an extension of the freedom of trade, would be in 
the highest degroef advantageous to both. All the 
invidious restraints which at present oppress the 
trade of Ireland, the distinction between the enu- 
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merated and non-enumerated commodities of Ame- 
rica, would be entirely at an end. The countries 
north of Cayje Finisterre woul<l be as open to every 
part of the produce of America, as those south of 
that cape are to some parts of that produce at pre- 
sent. The trade between all the ditferent parts of 
the British empire would, in consequence of this 
uniformity in the ^lustom-house laws, be as free as 
the coasting“ trade of Great Jbitain is at present. 
The British empire would thus afford within itsclt 
an immense internal market for every part ol* the 
produce of all its ditferenv provinces. So great an 
extension of market would soon conijieiisate both to 
Ireland and the plautatiouf^* all that they could suf- 
fer from the increase of the duties of customs. 

The excise is the only part of the British system 
of taxation, which would require to be varied in any 
respect according as it was applied to the diflerent 
provinces of the empire. It might be applied to 
Ireland without any variation ; the produce and 
consumption of that kingdom being exactly of the 
same nature with those of Great Britain, lii its 
application to America and the West indies, of 
which the produce and consumption are so very dif- 
ferent from those of Great Britain, some modifica- 
tion might be necessary in the same manner as in 
its application to the cider and beer counties of 
England. 

A fermented liquor, for exampfe, which is called 
beer, but which, as it is made of niohisses, bears 
very little resemblance to our beer, makes a eon- 
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sirlerable part of the common drink of the people 
in America. This liquor, as it can be, kept only 
tor a few days, cannot, like our beer, be prepared 
and stored up for sale in great breweries ; but every 
private family must brew it for their own use, in the 
same manner as they cook their victuals. But to 
subject every private family to the odious visits and 
examination of the tax-gatherers, Sn the same man- 
ner as we subject the keepers of alehouses and the 
brewers for public saIe,*would be altogether incon- 
sistent with lA)erty. If fot the sake of equality it 
was thought necessary to lay a tax upon this liquor, 
it might be taxed by taxing the material of which 
it is made, either at the f^lace of manufacture, or, if 
the circumstances of the tiade rendered such an ex- 
cise improper, by laying a duty upon its importation 
into the colony in which it was ‘to be consumed. 
Besides the duty of yne penny a gallon imposed by 
the British parliament upon the importation of mo- 
lasses into America; there is a provincial lax of 
this kind upon their importation into Massachusett’s 
Bay, in ships belonging to any other colony, of 
eight-pence the hogshead; and another upon their 
importation, from the northern colonies, into South 
Carolina, of fivc-pence the gallon. Or if neither of 
these methods was found convenient, each family 
might compound for its consumption of this liquor, 
either according to the number of persons of which 
it consisted, in the same manner as private families 
eonq)ound for the malt-tax in England ; or accord- 
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to the different ages and sexes ot those persons, 
ill the sarpe manner as several ditrerent taxes are 
levied in Holland ; or nearly as Sir Matthew 
Decker proposes that all taxes upon consuiiiahlc 
commodities should be levied in Knglaiul. This 
inode of taxation, it has already been observed, when 
applied to objects of a speedy consumption, is not 
a very convenient ^onc. It might be adopted, how- 
ever, in eyases where no better could be done. 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco, are commodities which 
are nowhere necessarieff of lile, which are become 
objects of almost universal consumption, and which 
are therefore extremely proper subjects of taxation. 
If a union with the colohies were to take Yilace, 
those commodities might be taxed either belore 
they go out of the hands of the manufacturer or 
grower; or if thi?; mode of taxation did not suit the 
circumstances of those i3ersoiYs, they might be de- 
posited in public warehouses both at the place of 
manufacture, and at all the different ports of the 
empire to which they might afterwards be trans- 
ported, to remain there, under the joint custody of 
ihe owner and the revenue officer, till such time as 
they should be delivered out either to the consumer, 
to the merchant retailer for home- consumption, or 
to the merchant exporter, ihe tax not to be advanced 
till such delivery. When delivered out for exporta- 
tion, to go duty free; upon proper security being 
given that they should really be Exported out of the 
empire. These are Y)ei'haps the princiiial commo- 
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(lilies with regard to which a union with tin' colonies 
re(|nirc some considerable chaii/^e in tlie 
[)resent system of’ British taxation. 

What mi^'ht be the amount ot* the revenue which 
(his system of' taxation extended to all the different 
provinces ol tiie empire mi£>'ht produce, it must, no 
doubt, be altoixether imjiossible to nscertaiu with 
tolerable exactness. By means of this system there 
is annually levied in Great Britain, upon less than 
eii)'hl millions ol jieople, more than ten millions of 
revemio. Ireland contains* more than two millions 
of peoph', and a('cordinp;*to the accounts laid be- 
fore the congress, the twelve associated provinces of 
America contain more iffaii three. Those accounts, 
however, may have been ex ao’ge rated, in order, per- 
haps, either to encourage their own ])eo])le, or to 
intimidate those of tins country, and we shall sup- 
pose therefore that <^ur North American and West 
Indian colonies taken together contain no more than 
three millions; or that the whole British empire, 
in Europe and America, contains no more than 
thirteen millions of inhabitants. ,lf upon less than 
(‘ig’ht millions of inhabitants this system ol taxation 
raises a revenue of more than ten millions sterling ; 
it ought upon thirteen millions of inhabitants (o 
raise a revenue of more Ihaii sixteen millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand ]H)unds sterling. From 
this revenue, sip^posing that this system conld pro- 
duce it, must he dediicied, the revenue usually raised 
in Ireland and the plantatioiis for defraying the ex- 
pense of their respective civil governments. The 
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expense of the civil and military establishment of 
Ireland, together with the interest of the public debt, 
amounts, at a medium of the two years which 
ended March 1775, to something less than seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year. By a 
very exact account of the revenue of the principal 
colonies of America and the West Indies, it 
amounted, before the commencement of the prestuil 
disturbanfjes, to a hundred and forty-one thousand 
eight hundred pounds. In this account, howe\(‘r, 
the revenue of Marylaild, of North Carolina, and 
of' all our late acquisition^ both upon the continent 
and in the islands, is omitted, which may perhaps 
make a diffePeiiCe of thirty dr forty thousand pounds. 
For the sake of even numbers therefore, let us sup- 
pose that the revenue necessary for supporting the 
civil government of Ireland and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There, would remain conse- 
quently, a revenue of fifteen millions two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, to be applied towards 
defraying the general expense of the empire, and 
towards paying the public debt. But if from the 
present revenue of Great Britain a million could in 
peaceable times be spared towards the payment of' 
that debt, six millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds could very well be spared from this im- 
proved revenue. This great sinking fund too might 
be augmented every year by the interest of the debt 
which had been discharged the* year before, and 
might in this manner increase so very ra])idly, as to 
be sufficient in a few years to discharge the whole 
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debt, and thus to restore completely the at present 
debilitated and languishing vigour of the empire. 
Jn the mean time the people might be relieved from 
some of the most burdensome taxes ; from those 
which are imposed either upon the necessaries* of 
life, or upon the materials of manufacture. The 
labouring Y)Oor would thus be eiUYbled to live better, 
h) work cheaper, and to send theif ^oods cheaper to 
market. The cheapness of their gobds would in- 
crease the demand for* them, and consequently for 
the labour of ‘those who jifoduced them. This in- 
crease in tlie demand fcfl- labour, would both iu- 
crease the numbers and improve the circumstances 
ol‘ the labouring poor, ^rheir consumY)tion would 
increase, and together with it the revenue arising 
from all thos<i articles of their consumption upon 
which the taxes might be allowed to remain. 

The revenue arising from this system of taxation, 
however, mig'ht not immediately increase in ])ro- 
porlion to the number of people who were subjected 
to it. Great indulgence would for some time be 
due to those Yirovinces of the empire which were 
thus subjected to burdens to which they had not 
before been accustomed, and even when the .same 
taxes came to be levied everywhere as exactly as 
possible, they would not everywhere produce a re- 
venue proportiiuied to the numbers of the people. 
In a poor country the consuiuYition of the principal 
commodities subj(?ct to the duties of customs and 
excise is very small ; and in a thinly inhabiU'd 
countrv the o])portunities of smuggling arc very 
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great. The consumption of malt liquors among* the 
inferior ranks of people in Scotland is very small, 
and the excise upon malt, beer, and ale, produces 
less there than in England, in proportion to the 
numbers of the people and the rate of the duties, 
which upon malt is dilferent on account of a sup- 
posed difference of quality. In these particular 
branches of the (ixcise, there is not, I apprehend, 
much more slniiggirng in the one country than in 
the other. The duties upon the distillery, and the 
greater part of the duti4;S of customs^ in proportion 
to the numbers of people hi the respective countries, 
produce less in Scotland than in England, not only 
on account of the smaller Consumption of the taxed 
commodities, but of the much greater facility of 
smuggling. In Ireland, the inferior ranks of people 
are still poorer «than in Scotland, and many parts 
of the country are almost as ^thinly inhabited. In 
Ireland, therefore, the consumption of the taxed 
commodities might, in jiroportion to the number of 
the people, be still less than in Scotland, and the 
facility of smuggling nearly the same. In America 
and the West Indies the white people even of the 
lowest rank are in much better circumstances than 
those of the same rank in England, and their con» 
sumption of all the luxuries in which they usntdly 
indulge themselves, is probably much greater. The 
blacks, indeed, who make the greater part of the 
inhabitants both of the southerrf colonics u])on the 
continent and of the West India islands, as tliey arc 
in a state of slavery, are no doubt, in a worse con- 
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(litioii than the poorest people either in Scotland or 
Ireland. We must not, however, upon; that ac- 
count, imagine that they arc worse fed, or that their 
consumption of articles which might be subjected 
to moderate duties is less than that even of the lower 
ranks of people in England. In order that they 
may work well, it is the interest of their master that 
they should be fed well and kept* in good heart, in 
the same manner as it is his interest fhat his work- 
ing cattle should be so. The blacks accordingly 
have almost everywhere tliA* allowance of mm and 
of melasses or spruce bedr, in the same manner as 
the white servants; and this allowance would not 
probably be withdrawn, t’ffough those articles should 
be subjected to moderate duties. The consumption 
of the taxed (iommodities, therefore, in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, would probably be as 
great in America and the West Indies as in any 
jmrt of the British empire. The opportunities of 
smuggling, indeed, would be much greater ; Ame- 
rica, ill proportion to the extent of the country, 
being much more thinly inhabited than either Scot- 
land or Ireland. If the revenue, however, which is 
at present raised by the different duties upon malt 
and malt liquors, were to be levied by a single duty 
upon malt, the opportunity of smuggling in the 
most important branch of the excise would be almost 
entirely taken away : and if the duties of customs, 
instead of being Ihiposed upon almost all the dif- 
ferent articles of importation, were confined to a 
few of the most general use and consumption, and 
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if* the levying* of those duties were subjected to the 
excise laws, the opportunity of srnugg-liiig» though 
not so entirely taken away, would be very much di- 
minished. In consequence of those two, apparently, 
very simple and easy alterations, the duties of cus- 
toms and excise might probably produce a revenue 
as great in proportion to the consumption of the 
most tliiiily inhabited province, as they do at pre- 
sent in propoi*Lion to* that of the most populous. 

The Americans, it has be'en said, indeed, have no 
gold or silver money; tkc interior cofnrnerce of the 
country being carried on* by a paper currency, and 
the gold and silver which occasionally come among 
them being all sent to Great Britain in return for 
the commodities which they receive from us. But 
without gold and silver, it is added, tiiere is no ])os- 
sibility of paying taxes. We already get all the 
gold and silver which they have. How is it possible 
to draw from them what they fiave not ^ 

The present scarcity of gold and silver money in 
America is not the effect of the poverty of that 
country, or of the inability of the people there to 
l)urchase those metals. In a country where the 
wages of labour are so much higher, and the price 
of provisions so much lower than in England, tlic 
greater part of the people must surely have where- 
withal to purchase a greater (juantity, if it were 
either necessary or convenient for them to do so. 
The scarcity of those metals, therefore, must be1,he 
effect of choice, and not of necessity. 

It is for transacting either domestic or foreign 
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business, that j^old and silver mnnoy is either neces- 
sary or convenient. 

The domestic business of every country, it has 
been shown in the second book of this Inquiry, 
may, at least in peaceable times, be transacted by 
means of a paj)er currency, with nearly the same 
de^Tcc of convcniency as by gold and silver money. 
It is convenient for the Americatjs who could al- 
ways employ with profit in the impro\^emeiit of 
their lands a greater stock/than they can easily get, 
to save as much as possible the expense of so costly 
an instrument of commerce as gold and silver, and 
rather to employ that part of their surplus produce 
which would be neces'fary for purchasing those 
metals, in purchasing the instruments of trade, 
the materials of clothing, several parts of household 
furniture, and the iron work nect^sary for building 
and extending their* settlements and plantations ; 
in purchasing not dead stock, hut actjve and pro- 
ductive stock. The colony governments find it lor 
their interest to supply the people with such a 
quantity of paper-money as is fully sufficient and 
generally more than sulRcient for transacting their 
domestic business. Some of those governments, 
that of Pennsylvania particularly, derive a revenue 
from lending this ]>ay)er-inoney to their subjects at 
an interest of so much per cent. Others, like that 
of Massachiisett’s Bay, advance upon extraordinary 
emergencies a papTu’-money of this kind for defray- 
ing the public expense, and afterwards, wlien it 
suits the coiivenicncy of the colony, redeem it at 
the de])recia(ed value to which it piadually falls. 
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In 1747*, that colony paid in this manner the 
greater pa*t of its public debts, with the tenth part 
of the money for which its bills had been granted. 
It suits the couveniency of the planters to save the 
expense of employing gold and silver money in 
their domestic transactions; and it suits the con- 
veniency of the colony governments to supply them 
with a medium,, w*liich, though attended with some 
very cons^'derable disadvantages, enables them to 
save that expense. The redundancy of paper-money 
necessarily banishes golft and silver from the do- 
mestic transactions of the colonies, for the same 
reason that it has banished those metals from the 
greater part of the domestic transactions in Scot- 
land; and in both countries it is not the poverty, 
but the enterprising and projecting spirit of the 
people, their desire of employing all the stock which 
they can get as active and pn^ductive stock, which 
has occasion,ed this redundancy of y>aper-money. 

In the exterior commerce which the different 
colonies carry on with Great IJritain, gold and silver 
arc more less employed, exactly in proportion as 
they are more or less neeessary. Where those metals 
are not necessary, they seldom appear. Where they 
are necessary, they are generally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain and the 
tobacco colonies, the British goods are generally 
advanced to the colonists at a pretty long credit, 
and are afterwards paid for in tobacco rtitcd at a 

♦ See IIutcliiiLsou’s Hist, of Massachusett's Bay, Vol, II. 
page 436*5 seq. — A. 
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certain price. It is more convenient for the colo- 
nists 1o pay in tobacco than in o’old ami siher. It 
would be more convenient for any merchant to pay 
for tlie, ^oods which his correspondents had sold to 
him in some other .sort of ^oods which he mie^ht 
liap])en to deal in, than in money. Such a mer- 
cliant would have no occasion to keep any part of 
his stock ])y him unemployed^ amj in ready money, 
for answering' occasioiml deniands. He (^ould have, 
at all times, a larger quajptity of goods in his sho]) 
or warehouse, and he eotfld deal to a git'ater ex- 
tent. Hut it seldom hapjiens to be convenient for 
all the correspondents of a merchant to receive pay- 
ment for the goods whifli they sell to him, in goods 
of some other kind which he happens to deal in. 
The British merchants who trade to Virginia and 
Maryland happen to be a particular set of corre- 
spondents, to whom^t is more convenient to receive 
])ayinent for the goods which they sell^to those colo- 
nies ill tobacco than in gold and silver. They ex- 
])ect to make a protit by the sale of the tobacco. 
They could make none by that of the gold and 
silver. Gold and silver, therefore very seldom up- 
])ear in tlie commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies. Maryland and Virginia have 
as little occasion for those metals in their toreigii as 
in their domestic commerce. They are .said, ac- 
cordingly, to have less gold and silver money than 
any other colonie*s in America, They are reckoned, 
however, as thriving, and consequently as rich, as 
any of their neighbours. 
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In the northern colonies, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Nev^ Jersey, the four governments of New 
England, &c., the value of their own produce which 
they export to Great Britain is not equal to that of 
the manufactures which they import for their own 
use, and for that of some of the other colonics to 
which they are the carriers. A balance therefore 
must be paid ti)- the mother country in gold and 
silver, ambthis balance they generally find. 

In the sugar colonies vthe value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much greater 
than that of all the goods imported from thence. 
If the sugar and rum annually sent to the mother- 
country were paid for in tfibse colonies, Great Bri- 
tain would be obliged to send out every year a very 
large balance in money, and the trade to the West 
Indies would, by k certain species of politicians, be 
considered as extremely disadvantageous. But it 
so happens, that many of the principal proprietors 
of the sugar plantations reside in Great Britain. 
Their rents are remitted to them in sugar and rum, 
the produce of their estates. The sugar and rum 
which the West India merchants purchase in those 
colonies upon their own account, are not equal in 
value to the goods which they annually sell there. 
A balance, therefore, must necessarily be paid to 
thei^ in gold and silver, and this balance too is 
generally found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment from 
the tlitrerent colonies to Great Britain, have not 
been at all in proportion to the greatness {)y small- 
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ness of the balances which were respectively due 
IVom Ihein. Payments have in ^enerabheen more 
reg ular from the northern than from the to])aeco 
colonics; tlioiio-h the former have a;enerally paid a 
pretty larg-e balance in money, while the latter have 
eitiier })aid no balance, or a much smaller one. 
The difficulty of getting payment from our different 
sugar colonies has been greatef or less in propor- 
tion, not so much to the extf^nt oi The balances re- 
spectively due from tlTem^as to the (piantity of un- 
cultivated luTid which tlpy contained ; that is, to 
the gTcater or smaller teifiptation which the planters 
have been under of over-trading’, or of undertaking 
the settlement and plarffation of greater quantities 
of waste land than suited the extent of their capi- 
tals. The returns from the great island of Jamaica, 
where there is still much uncukivated land, have, 
upon this account, ^beeii in general more irregular 
and uncertain, than those from the smaller islands 
of* J3arbadoes, Antigua, and St. Christopher’s, which 
ha\e for these many years been completely culti- 
vated, and have, upon that account, afforded less 
field for the speculations of the planter. The new 
acquisitions of (b’cnada, Tobago, St. Vincent’s, and 
Dominica, have opened a new field for speculations 
of this kind ; and the returns from those islands 
ha\c of late been as irregular and uncertain as those 
from the great island of Jamaica. 

It is not thefeforc the ])overty of the colonics 
which occasions, in the greater part of them, the 
present scarcity of gold and silver money. Their 
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great demand for active and productive stock makes 
it convenient for them to have as little dead stock 
as possible ; and disposes them upon that account 
to content themselves with a cheaper though less 
commodious instrument of commerce than gold and 
silver. They are thereby enabled to convert the 
value of that gold and silver into the instruments 
of trade, into the^ ihaterials of clothing, into house- 
hold furniture, and into the iron work necessary for 
building and extending ’dieir settlements and plan- 
tations. Ill those brauems of business which can- 
not be transacted without 'gold and silver money, it 
appears, that they can always find the necessary 
quantity of those metals ; 5hd if they frequently do 
not find it, their failure is generally the elfect, not 
of their necessary poverty, but of tliygir unnecessary 
and excessive enterprise. It is not because they are 
poor that their payments are irregular and uncer- 
tain ; but because they are too eager to become ex- 
cessively rich. Though all that part of the produce 
of the colony taxes, which was over and above what 
was necessary for defraying the expense of their 
own civil and military establishments, were to be 
remitted to Great Britain in gold and silver, the 
colonies have abundantly wherewithal to purchase 
the requisite quantity of those metals. They would 
in this case be obliged, indeed, to exebange a part 
of their surplus produce, with which they now pur- 
chase active and productive stocS, for dead stock. 
In transacting their domestic business they would 
be obliged to employ a costly instead of a cheap 
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iastriiiiieiit of commerce ; and the expense of 
purchasino* this cosily instrument might damp 
somewhat the vivacity and ardour of their excessive 
eiiter])ri.sc in the im])rovement of land’. It might 
not, }iowe\er, he necessary to remit any part of the 
Amcricau revenue in gold and silver. It might be 
remitled in bills drawn upon and accepted by par- 
ticuhir merchants or companies ft\Great Britain, to 
whom a pait of the surplus juAduce^f America had 
been consigned, who woujd pay into tlfe treasury 
the Americaif revenue in ^ftoney, after having them- 
selves received the value of it in goods; and the 
whole business might frequently be transacted with- 
out exporting a single O'rftice of gold or silver from 
America. 

It is not contrary to justice that both Ireland and 
America should contribute towards the discharge of 
the public debt of prreat Britain. That debt has 
been contracted in support of the gove^rnment esta- 
blished by the Revolution, a government to which 
the protestants of Ireland owe not only the whole 
authority which they at present enjoy in their 
own country, but every security which they pos- 
sess for their liberty, their property, and their re- 
ligion; a government to which several of the colo- 
nies of America owe their present charters, and 
consequently their present constitution ; and to 
which all the colonies of America owe the liberty, 
security, and prcqlerty which they have ever since 
enjoyed. That public debt has been contracted in 
the defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
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the clilferent provinces of the empire ; the irnniciise 
debt coutrrcted in the late war in particular, and a 
”Teat part of that contracted in the war before, 
were both properly contracted in defence of Ame- 
rica. 

By a union with Great Britain, Ireland would 
gain, besides the freedom of trade, other advan- 
tages much moredmportant, and which would much 
more than conipensato any increase of taxes that 
might accompany that ksnion. By the union with 
England, the middling ard inferior ranks of people 
in Scotland gained a complete deliverance from the 
power of an aristocracy which had always before' 
oppressed them. By an union with Great Britain, 
the greater part of the jieople of all ranks in Ireland 
would gain an e(|ually complete deliverance from 
a much more op^Kessive aristocracy ; an aristocracy 
not founded like that of ScoUand, in the natural 
and respeclijble distinctions ol’ birth and ft)rtunc ; 
but in the most odious of all distinctions, those of 
religious and political prejudices; distinctions which, 
more than any other, animate both the insolence ol’ 
the oppressors and the hatred and indignation of 
the oppressed, and which commonly render the in- 
habitants of the same country more hostile to one 
another tliEin those of different countries ever are. 
Without a union with Great Britain, the inhabitants 
of Ireland are not likely for many ages to consider 
themselves as one people. 

No oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in the 
colonies. Even they, however, would, in point ol’ hap- 
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piness and tranquillity, gain considerably by a union 
with Great Britain. It would, at least, deliver them 
from those rancorous and virulent factions which are 
inseparable from small democracies, and which have 
so frequently divided the affections of their peoplT;, 
and disturbed the tranquillity of their governments, 
in their form so nearly democratical. In the case 
of a total separation from Grel^ Britain, which, 
unless prevented by a unicm^of this kind, seems 
very likely to take place, jfiose factions would be 
ten times more virulent|thau ever. Before the 
commenceineut of the present disturbances, the co- 
ercive power of the motjicr-country had always been 
able to restrain those tiif lions from breaking out 
into anything worse tiiaii gross brutality and insult. 
If that coercive power were entirely taken away, 
they w^ould probably soon break taut into open vio- 
lence and bloodshed.^ In all great countries which 
are united under one uniform goveninient, the 
spirit of party commonly prevails less in the remote 
provinces than in the centre of the empire. The 
distance of those provinces from the capital, from 
the principal seat of the great scramble of faction 
and ambition, makes them enter less into the views 
of any of the contending parties, and renders them 
more inditierent and impartial spectators of the 
conduct of all. The spirit of party prevails less 
ia Scotland than in England. In the case of a 
union it would prdbably prevail less in Ireland than 
ill Scotland, and the colonies would probably soon 
enjoy a degree of concord and unanimity at present 
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unknown in any part of the British empire. Both 
J reland the colonies, indeed, would be sub- 

jected to heavier taxes thaji any which they at 
present pay. In consequence, however, of a dili- 
gent and faithful application of the public revenue 
towards the discharge of the national debt, the 
greater ]jart of those taxes might not be of long 
continuance, an// the jiublic revenue of Great 
Britain might soon be reduced to what was ne- 
cessary for maintaining fi moderate peace establish- 
ment. 

The territorial accjuisitions of the East India 
company, the undoubted right of the crown, that is 
of the state and people 6^ Great Britain, might be 
rendered another source of revenue more abundant, 
perhaps, than all those already mentioned. Those 
countries are ref/resented as more fertile, more ex- 
tensive; and, in proportion to their extent, much 
richer and jnore populous than Great Britain. In 
order to draw a great revenue from them, it would 
not probably be necessary to introduce any new 
system of taxation into cotintries which are already 
sufficiently and more than sufficiently taxed. It 
might, yieriiaps, be more proper to lighten than to 
aggravate the burden of those unfortunate coun- 
tries, and to endeavour to draw a revenue from 
them, not by imposing new taxes, but by prevent- 
ing* the embezzlement and misapyilication of the 
greater part of those which they already pay. 

If it should he found impracticable for (jjeal 
Britain to draw any considerable augnientation of' 
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revenue from ^ly of the resources above mentioned ; 
tile only resource which can remain to her is a di- 
mi mitioii of her expense. In the mode of coUect- 
in< 2 ^, and in that of expending the public reSfnue ; 
though in both there may be still room for iTtr-** 
provement ; Great Britain seems to be at least 
as (‘conomical as any of her neighbours. 'Jlie mi- 
litary establishment Avhich she t ains for her 

own defence in time of peaceyiS more moderate than 
that of any European sta^ which can pretend to 
rival her eithhr in wealthier in power. None of 
those articles, therefore, stem to admit of any con- 
siderable reduction of expense. Tlie expense of the 
peace establishment of colonies was, before the 
commencement oi the present disturbances, very 
considera])lc, and is an exjiensc which may, and if 
no revenue can be drawn from •them ought cer- 
tainly to be saved ^iltogether. This constant ex- 
])ense in time of peace, though very great, is insig- 
niheant in comparison with what the defence of the 
colonies has cost us in time of war. The last war, 
which was undertaken altogether on account of the 
colonies, cost Great Britain, it has already been 
observed, upwards of ninety millions. The Spanish 
war of 1739 was principally undertaken on their" 
account; in which, and in the French war that was 
the consequence of it, Great Britain spent upwards 
of forty mdlions, a great part of which ought justly 
to be charged to •the colonies. In those two wars 
the colonies cost Great Britain much more than 
double the sum which the national debt amounted 
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to before the commencement of the ^first of them. 
Had it not been for those wars that debt mi»lit, 
and probably would by this time, have been com- 
pletely paid; and had it not'- been for the colonies, 
-the former of those wars might not, and the latter 
certainly would not have been undertaken. It was 
because the colonies were supposed to be provinces 
of the British e^dpire, that this expense was laid 
out upon them, Bh^ countries which contribute 
neither revenue nor military force towards the sup- 
port of the empire, cannot be considered as pro- 
vinces. They may perhaj^s be considered as ap- 
pendages, as a sort of splendid and showy equipage 
of the empire. But if this empire can no longer 
support the expense of keeping up this equipage, it 
ought certainly to lay it down ; and if it cannot 
raise its revenue in proportion to its expense, it 
ought at least, to accommodate its expense to its 
revenue. If the colonies, notwithstanding their re- 
iusal to submit to British taxes, are still to be con- 
sidered as provinces of the British empire, their 
defence in some future war may cost Great Britain 
as great an expense as it ever has done in any for- 
mer war. The rulers of Great Britain have, for 
more than a century past, amused the people with 
the imagination that they possessed a great empire 
on the west side of the Atlantic. This empire, 
however, has hitherto existed in imagination only. 
It has hitherto been, not an empife, but the project 
of an empire ; not a gold mine, but the project of 
a gold mine ; a project which has cost, which con- 
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ti lilies to cosjt and which, if pursued in the same 
way as it has ueen hitherto, is likely to cosrt, immense 
expense, without beinff likely to brinj^ any profit ; 
for the effects of the monopoly of the colon^i;ade, 
it has been shown, are, to the great body of fKe^ 
jieople, mere loss instead of profit. It is surely now 
time that our rulers should either realise this iroldeii 
dream, in which they have l^eeii^ijaduJjging: tliem- 
selves, perhaps, as well^as th^ people ; or^ that they 
should awake from it themselves, and endeavour to 
awaken fhe people. If tj^e project cannot be com- 
pleted, it ought to be given up. If any of the pro- 
vinces of the British empire cannot be made to con- 
tribute towards the sup^rt of the whole empire, it 
is surely time that Great Britain should free herself 
from the expeii|p of defending t.hose provinces in 
time of war, and of supporting fhiy part of their 
civil or military estal^lishments in time of peace, and 
endeavour to accommodate her future views and 
designs to the real mediocrity other circumstances. 


THE END. 
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